


DEDICATION. 

1 have no other way to ac- 
knowledge, will, I hope, ex- 
cufe this preemption j but the 
juftice I, as a Spectator, 
owe your character, places me 
above the want of an excule. 
Candor and openneis of heart, 
which fhine in all your Words 
and Actions, exadf the higheft 
efteem from all who have the 
honour to know you ; and a 
winning condefce-nfion to all 

O 

fubordinate to you, made bufi- 

nefs 



executed it under you, at the 
fame time that it heightened 
her Majeity’s favour to ail 
who had the happinefs of hav- 
ing it conveyed through your 
hands. A Secretary of State, in 
the interefh of mankind, join- 
ed with that oi his fellow-fub- 
jefts, accomplished with a great 
facility and elegance in ail the 
modem as well as ancient lan- 
guages, was a happy and pro- 
per 


dedication. . 

per member of a Miniftry, by 
whole Services your Sovereign 
and Country are in lb high 
and flourifhing a condition, as 
makes all other Princes and Po- 
tentates powerful or inconlider- 
able in Europe^ as they are 
friends or enemies to Great* 
Britain \ The importance of 
thofe great events which hap- 
pened during that adminiftra- 
tion, in which your Lordfhip 
bore ib important a charge, 

will 


DEDICATION, 
will be acknowledged as Iona 
as time (hall endure 5 I Ihall 
not therefore attempt to re- 
hearfe thole illuftrious paflages, 
but give this application a more 
private and particular turn, in 
deliring your Lordihip would 
continue your favour and patro- 
nage to me, as you are a 
Gentleman of the moil polite 
literature, and perfefHy accom- 
plilhed in the knowledge of hooks 
and men, which makes it neceA 


DEDICATION, 
fary to befeech your indulgence 
to the following leaves, and the 
Author of them : Who is, with 
the greateft truth and refpefl:. 

My Lord, 

Tour Lordfhif s 
obliged , obedient , and 


humble fervant % 


The Spectator. 
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— 9$uod nunc ratio eft, impetus ante fuit. Ovid. 

’Tis reafon now, ’twas appetite before. 

« 1T1| EWAREof the Ides of March,’ faid. 
the Roman Augur to Julius Cafar : 

^ Beware of the Month of May, fays the 
Rritifh Spectator to his fair countrywomen. 
The caution of the firft was unhappily neg- 
lected, and Cafar s confidence coil him his 
life. I am apt to flatter myfelf that my pretty 
readers had much more regard to the advice 
I gave them, fince I have yet received very 
few accounts of any notorious trips made in the 
laid month. 

But though I hope for the beil, I ihall not 
pronounce too pofitively on this point, until I 
have feen forty weeks well over, at which 
Vol. VI. B period 
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period of time, as my good friend Sir Roger 
has often told me, he has more bufinefs as a 
juftice of Peace, among the difiblute young 
people in. the country, than at any other feafon 
of the year. 

Neither mufc I forget a Letter which 1 re- 
ceived near a fortnight fince from a Lady, who, 
it feems, could hold out no longer, telling me 
file looked upon the month as then out, for 
that £he had all along reckoned by the new 
ftile. 

On the other hand, I have great reafon to 
believe, from, feveral angry letters which have 
been fent to me by difappointed Lovers, that 
ray advice has been of very lignal iervice to 
the fair Sex, who, according to the old pro- 
verb, were ‘ Fore-warned fore-armed.’ 

One of thefe Gentlemen tells me, that he 
would have given me an hundred pounds, 
rather than I fhould have publifhed that Pa- 
per, for that his Miftrefs, who had promifed 
to 'explain herfelf to him about the beginning 
of May, upon reading that difcourfe told him 
that ‘ ilie would give him her anfwer in 
£ June: 

Thyrjis acquaints me, that when he defired 
Sylvia to take a walk in the fields, fhe told 
him The Spectator had forbidden her. ' 

■Another of my correfpondents, who writes 
himfelf Mat Meager , complains, that whereas 
he conftantly ufed to breakfaft with his Miftrefs 
upon Chocolate, going to wait upon her the 
hrfi: of May he found his ufual treat very 
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much changed for the worfe, and has been 
forced to feed ever fince upon green Tea. 

As I begun this critical feafon with a caveat 
to the Ladies, I fhall conclude it with a con- 
gratulation, and do mod; heartily with them 
joy of their happy deliverance* 

They may now reflect with pleafure on the 
dangers they have efcaped, and look back with 
as much fatisfadlion on the perils that threatened 
them, as their great-grandmothers did formerly 
on the burning ploughfhares, after having pafled 
through the ordeal trial. The mitigations of 
the ipring are now abated. The nightingale 
gives over her £ Love-laboured fong,’ as Milton 
phrafes it, the bloifoms are fallen, and the beds 
of flowers fwept away by the fcythe of the 
mower. 

I fhall now allow my fair readers to return 
to their Romances and Chocolate, provided they 
make ufe of them with moderation, until 
about the middle of the month, when the fun. 
fhall have made fome progrefs in the Crab . 
Nothing is more dangerous, than too much 
confidence and fecurity. The Trojans , who 
Rood upon their guard all the while the Gre- 
cians lay before their city, when they fancied 
the fiege was railed, and the danger pad, were 
the very next night burned in their beds. . I 
muft alfo obferve, th f at as in fome climates there 
is a perpetual fpring, fo in fome female con- 
futations there is a perpetual May ; Thefe are 
a kind of Valetudinarians . in chaility, whom I 
would continue in a conftant diet. I cannot 
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think thefc wholly out of danger, until they 
have looked upon the other Sex at lead: five 
years through a pair of fpedacles. Will 
'Honeycomb has often allured me, that it 
is much, eafier to Heal one of this fpecies, 
when file has palled her grand, climaderic, 
than to carry off any icy girl on this fide five 
and twenty 5 and that a Rake of his acquaintance, 
who had in vain endeavoured to gain the 
affedions of a young Lady of fifteen, had at 
laft made his fortune by running away with 
her grandmother. 

But as I do not defign this Speculation for 
the Ever-greens of the Sex, I lhall again ap- 
ply myfelf to thofe who would willingly liften 
to the didates of reafon and virtue, and can 
now hear me in cold blood. If there are any 
who have forfeited their innocence, they mull 
now confider themfelves under that melancholy 
view, in which Ghamont regards his filler, in 
thole beautiful lines, 

— — Long fhe flourifh’d, 

Grew fweet to fenfe, and lovely to the eye ; 

’Till at the lalt a cruel fpoiler came, 

Cropt this fair rofe, and rifled all its fweetnefs a 

Then call it like a lothfom weed away. 

On the contrary, Die who has obferved the 
timely cautions I gave her, and lived up to 
the rules of modefty, will now flourilh like 
a Rofe in June, with all her virgin blulhes and 
fweetnefs about her : I mull, however, defire 
thefe laft to confider, how fhameful it would 
3 fce 
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be for a General, who has made a fuccefsful 
campaign, to be furprifed in his winter quar- 
ters : It would be no lefs difhonourable for a 
Lady to lofe, in any other month of the year, 
what die has been at the pains to preierve in 
May. 

There is no charm in the female Sex, that 
can fupply the place of virtue. Without inno- 
cence, Beauty is unlovely, and Quality contemp- 
tible, good-breeding degenerates into wanton- 
nefs, and wit into impudence. It is obferved, 
that all the virtues are reprefented by both Pain- 
ters and Statuaries under female fhapes, but 
if any one of them has a more particular title 
to that Sex, it is modefty. I fhall leave it 
to the Divines to guard them againlt the op- 
posite vice, as they may be overpowered by 
temptations ; it is Sufficient for me to have 
warned them againft it, as they may be led 
altray by inffindt. 

‘ I defire this Paper may be read with more 
‘ than ordinary attention, at all tea-tables within 
‘ the cities of London and Weft-minder? X 
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Barbara , Celarent , Daril , Fm>, Barahpton *. 

H AVING a great deal of bufinefs upon 
my hands at prefent, I fliall beg the 
reader’s leave to prefent him with a Letter 
that I received about half a year ago from a 
Gentleman of Cambridge , who {files himfelf 
Peter de duir. I have kept it by me fomc 
months, and though I did not know at firft 
what to make of it, upon my reading it over- 
very frequently I have at laft difcovercd feveral 
conceits in it : I would not therefore have my 
reader difcouraged if he does not take them 
at the firft perufal. 

To Mr. Spec tat o r. 

From St. John’s College Cambridge, Feb. 3, 1712. 

SIR, 

4 np H E monopoly of Puns in this Univeriity 
4 has been an immemorial privilege of the 
4 Johnians ; and we cannot help relenting the 
4 late invafion of our ancient right as to that 
4 particular, by a little pretender to clenching 
? in a neighbouring college, who in an appli- 

* 4 barbarous verfe, invented by the Logicians, 


4 cation 
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4 cation to you by way of letter, a while ago, 
{tiled himfelf Philobrune. Dear Sir, as you 
4 are by character a profeft well-wifher to 
4 Speculation, you will excufe a remark which 
this Gentleman’s paffion for the Brunette 
4 has fuggefted ' to a brother theorift : It is 
4 an offer towards a mechanical account of 
4 his lapfe to Punning, for he belongs to a 
4 fet of mortals who value themfelves upon an 
4 uncommon maftery in the more humane and 
4 polite part of letters. A conqueft by one of 
4 this fpecies of females gives a veiy odd turn 
4 to the intellectuals of the captivated perfon, 

4 and very different from that way of thinking 
4 which a triumph from the eyes of another, 

4 more emphatically of the fair Sex, does 
£ generally occafion. It fills the imagination 
4 with an affemblage of fuch ideas and pictures 
4 as are hardly any thing but fhade, fuch as 
4 Night, the Devil, &c. Thefe portraitures 
4 very near overpower the light of the under- 
4 {landing, almoft benight the faculties, and 
4 give that melancholy tinCture to the moil: 

4 fanguine complexion,, which this Gentleman 
4 calls an inclination to be in a brown-ftudy, 

4 and is ufually attended with worfe confe- 
4 quences, - in cafe of a repulfe. During this 
4 twilight of intellects, the patient is extremely 
4 apt, as Love is the moft witty paffion in na- 
4 tare, to offer at fome pert failies now and 
4 then, by way of flourifh, upon the amiable 
4 enchantrefs, and unfortunately {tumbles upon 
6 that mungrel mifcreated (to fpeak in Miltonic) 
B 4 4 kind 
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c kind of wit, vulgarly termed the Pun. It 
‘ would not be much amifs to confult Dr. T - — 

4 Jff . — (who is certainly a very able projector, 

* and whofe fyftem of divinity and fpiritual 
£ Mechanics obtains very much among the 
4 better part of our under-graduates) whether 
4 a general inter-marriage, enjoined by parlia- 
4 ment, between this fifterhood of the Olive 
4 beauties, and the fraternity of the people 
4 called Quakers, would not be a very fervice- 
4 able expedient, and abate that overflow of 
4 light which fhines within them fo powerfully, 

4 that it dazzles their eyes, and dances them 
4 into a thoufand vagaries of error and enthu- 
4 fiafm. Thefe reflexions may impart fome 
4 light towards a difcovery of the origin of 
4 Punning among us, and the foundation of its 
4 prevailing fo long in this famous body. It 
4 is notorious from the inftance under confl- 
4 deration, that it mull be owing chiefly to 
4 the ufe of brown jugs, muddy belch, and the 
4 fumes of a certain memorable place of ren- 
4 dezvous with us at meals, known by the 
4 name of Staincoat Hole : For the atmofphere 
4 of the kitchen, like the tail of a comet, pre- 
4 dominates leaft about the fire, but refides 
4 behind and fills the fragrant receptacle above- 
4 mentioned. Befides, it is farther obfervable, 
4 that the delicate Spirits among us, who de- 
4 clare againft thefe naufeous proceedings, fip 
4 tea, and put up for critic and amour, pro- 
4 fefs likewife an equal abhorrence for Punn- 
i ing, the ancient innocent diverlion of this 
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4 fociety. After all, Sir, though it may appear 
c fomething abfurd, that I feem to approach 
4 you with the air of an. advocate for Punn- 
c i n gs (you who have juftified your cenfures 
4 of the practice in a fet diflertation upon that 
‘ fabjedt ;) yet, I am confident, you will think 
4 it abundantly atoned for by obferving, that 
4 this humbler exercife may be as inftrumental 
4 in diverting us from any innovating fchemes 
4 and hypothefes in wit, as dwelling upon honeft 
4 orthodox logic would be in fecuring us from 

4 herefy in religion. Had Mr. W- ns re- 

4 fearches been confined within the bounds oi 
4 Ramus or Crakenthorp , that learned news- 
4 monger might have acquiefced in what the 
4 holy Oracles pronounced upon the deluge, 

4 like other Chriftians j and had the furprifing 
4 Mr. L — y been content with the employment 
4 of refining upon Shake fpcar s points and quib- 
4 bles, (for which he muft be allowed to have 
4 a fuperlative Genius) and now and then pen- 
4 ing a catch or a ditty, inftead of inditing 
4 odes, and fonnets, the Gentlemen of the 
4 Bon Gout in the pit would never have been 
4 put to all that- grimace in damning the frip- 
4 pery of ftate, the poverty and languor of 
4 thought, the unnatural wit, and inartificial. 
4 ftruCture of his dramas. 

I am, Sir, 


_ Yo ur very humble fervant, 


i err 


V 


yc; : ‘pkter de Spuh\ 
h Thurfday, 
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- Dolor ipfe difertuni 


Fecerat — — — — • Ovid. Metam. 1. 13. v. 225, 

For grief infpir’d me then with eloquence. 

Dryde n. 



S the Stoic Philofophers difcard all paf- 
fions in general, they will not allow a 
wife man fo much as to pity the afflictions of 
another. If thou feeft thy friend in trouble, 
fays EpiSletus, thou mayeft put on a look of 
forrow and condole with him, but take care 
that thy forrow be not real. The more rigid 
of this SeCt would not comply fo far as to 
fhew even fuch an outward appearance of Grief, 
but when one told them of any calamity that 
had befallen even the neared: of their acquain- 
tance, would immediately reply, what is that 
to me ? If you aggravated the circumftances of 
the afflidtion, and (hewed how one misfortune 
was followed by another, the anfwer was (till, 
all this may be true, but what is it to me ? 

For my own part, I am of opinion, Com- 
paffion does not only refine and civilize human 
nature, but has fornething in it more pleafing 
and agreeable than what can be met with- in 
fuch an indolent happinefs, fuch an indif- 
ference to mankind as .that in which the Stoics 

placed 


» 
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placed their wifdom. As Love is the moil de- 
lightful paSion, Pity is nothing elfe but Love 
foftened by a degree of forrow : In fhort, it 
is a kind of pleafing anguifh, as well as gene- 
rous fympathy, that knits mankind together, 
and blends them in the fame common lot. 

Thofe who have laid down rules for rhetoric 
or poetry, advife the writer to work himfelf up, 
if poffible, to the pitch of forrow which he 
endeavours to produce in others. There are none 
therefore who fir up Pity fo much as thofe 
who indite their own fufferings. Grief has a 
natural eloquence belonging to it, and breaks 
out in more moving fentiments than can be 
fupplied by the hneft imagination. Nature on 
this occafion dictates a thoufand paffionate things 
which cannot be fupplied by art. 

It is for this reafon that the fhort fpeeches 
or fentences which we often meet with in his- 
tories, make a deeper impreffion on the mind 
of the reader, than the moil; laboured frrokes 
in a well- written tragedy. . Truth and matter 
of fait fets the perfon actually before us in 
tine one, whom fidtion places at a greater dif- 
tance from us in the other. I do not remem- 
ber to have feen any ancient or modern ftory 
more affedting than a letter of Ann of Rologne , 
wife to King Henry the Eighth, and mother to 
Queen Elizabeth, which is fill extant in 'the 
Cotton Library, as written by her own hand. 

, Shakejpear himfelf could not have made her 
talk in a ffcrain fo ih liable to her condition and 
chara&er. One fees in it the expostulation of 

a 
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a flighted Lover, the reientments of an injured 
Woman, and the forrows of an imprifoned 
Queen. I need not acquaint my reader that 
the Princefs was then under profecution for 
difloyalty to the King’s bed, and that £he was 
afterwards publicly beheaded upon the fame 
account, though this profecution was believed 
by many to proceed, as fhe herfelf intimates, 
rather from the King’s love to Jane Seymour, 
than from any adtual crime in Ami of 
Bologne. 

Queen Ann Boleyn's laft Letter to King Henry. 

SIR, 

Cotton ub. c it OUR Grace’s difpleafure, and 
‘ -*■ my impriionment are things lo 

‘ ftrange unto me, as what to write, or what 
‘ to excufe, I am altogether ignorant. Whereas 
‘ you fend unto me (willing me to confefs a 
‘ "truth, and fo obtain your favour) by inch an 
‘ one, whom you know to be mine ancient 
‘ profeffed enemy, I no fooner received this 
‘ melfage by him, than I rightly conceived your 
‘ meaning ; and if, as you fay, confeffing a 
‘ truth indeed may procure my fafety, I fhall 
‘ with all willingnefs and duty perform your 
‘ command. 

‘ But let not your Grace ever imagine, that 
c your poor wife will ever be brought to ac- 
* knowledge a fault, where not fo much as a 
‘ thought thereof preceded. And to fpeak a 
1 truth, never Prince had wife more loyal in 

all 
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4 all duty, and in all true affedtion, than you 
4 have ever found in Ann Boleyn : with which 
4 name and place I could willingly have con- 
4 tented myfelf, if God and your Grace’s plea- 
4 fure had been fo pleafed. Neither did I at 
4 any time fo far forget myfelf in my exaltation 
4 or received Queenfhip, but that I always 
4 looked for fuch an alteration as I now find ; 

4 for the ground of my preferment being on 
4 no furer foundation than your Grace’s, fancy, 

4 the leaft alteration I knew was fit and fuffi- 
4 cient to draw that fancy to fome other objedl. 

4 You have chofen me, from a low eftate, to 
4 be your Queen and Companion, far beyond 
4 my defert or defire. If then you found me 
4 worthy of fuch honour, good your Grace, let 
4 not any light fancy, or bad counfel of mine 
4 enemies, withdraw your princely favour from 
4 me ; neither let that ftain, that unworthy 
4 ftain, of a difloyal heart towards your good 
4 Grace, ever caft fo foul a blot on your moft 
4 dutiful wife, and the Infant-Princefs your 
4 daughter. Try me, good King, but let me 
4 have a lawful trial, and let not my fworn 
4 enemies fit as my Accufers and Judges ; yea 
4 let me receive an open trial, for my truth 
4 fhall fear no open fhame ; then {hall you fee 
4 either mine innocence cleared, your fufpicion 
4 and confcience fatisfied, the ignominy and 
4 flander of the world flopped, or my guilt 
4 openly declared. So that whatfoever God or 
4 you may determine of me, your Grace may 
4 be freed from an open cenfure, and mine of- 

4 fence 
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c fence being fo lawfully proved, your Grace 
‘ is at liberty, both before God and man, not 
‘ only to execute worthy punifhment on me 
c as an unlawful wife, but to follow your affec- 
‘ tion, already fettled on that party, for whole 
‘ fake I am now as I am, whofe name I 
4 could fome good while fince have pointed 
4 unto, your Grace not being ignorant of my 
4 fufpicion therein. 

4 But if you have already determined of 
4 me, and that not only my death, but an in- 
£ famous Hander muft bring you the enjoying 
4 of your defired happinefs ; then I delire of 
4 God, that he will pardon your great fin 
4 therein, and likewife mine enemies, the in- 
4 ftruments thereof, and that lie will not call 
4 you to a ftrict account for your unprincely 
4 and cruel uiage of me, at his general, judg- 
4 meat-feat, where both you and myfelf muft 
4 fhortly appear, and in whofe judgment 1 doubt 
4 not (whatsoever the world may think of me) 
4 mine innocence {hall be openly known and 
4 fufficiently cleared. 

4 My laft and only requeft {hall be, that 

myfelf may only bear the burden of your 
4 Grace’s difpleafure, and that it may not touch 
4 the innocent fouls of thole poor Gentlemen, 
4 who (as I underftand) are likewife in ftrait 
4 imprifonment for my fake. If ever I have 
4 found favour in your fight, if ever the name 
4 of Ann Bokyn hath been pleating in your 
4 ears, then let me obtain this requeft, and I 
4 will fo leave to trouble your Grace any fur- 

• • 4 ther 
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‘ thcr, with mine earned prayers to the Trinity 
c to have your Grace in his good keeping, 
‘ and to direct you in all your adions. From 
£ my doleful prifon in the Tower, this fixth of 
' May ; 

Your moft loyal 

and ever faithful wife, 

L Ann Boicyn, 


N° 398 Friday, June 6. 


Infanire pares cert a ratlone modoque. 

Eor. Sat. 3. 1 . 2. v. 271, 

■ — — You’d be a fool 

With art and wifdom, and be mad by rule. 

C R £ e c H. 

C TNTHIO and Flavia are perfons of 
diftindion in this town, who have been 
Lovers thefe ten months laft paft, and writ 
to each other for gallantry fake, under thofe 
feigned names j Mr. fuch-a-one and Mrs. luch- 
a-one not being capable of railing the foul out 
of the ordinary trads and padages of life, up 
to that elevation which makes the life of the 
enamoured fo much fuperior to that of the red 
of the world. But ever fince the beauteous Cecilia 
has made fuch a figure as fhe now does in the 
circle of charming women, Cynthio has been 
fecretly one of her adorers. Cecilia has been 
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the fineft woman in town thefe three months, 
and fo long Cynthio has a&ed the part of a 
Lover very aukwardly in the prefence of Fla- 
via . Flavia has been too blind towards him, 
and has too fincere an heart of her own to 
obferve a thoufand things which would have 
difcovered this change of mind to any one 
lefs . engaged than fire was. Cynthio was mufing 
yefterday in the Piazza in Covent-Gar Jen, and 
was faying to himfelf that he was a very ill 
man to go on in vifiting and profeffing love 
to Flavia, when his heart was enthralled to 
another. It is an infirmity that I am not con- 
ftant to Flavia ; but it would be frill a greater 
crime, fince I cannot continue to love her, to 
profefs that I do. To marry a woman with 
the coldnefs that ufually indeed comes on after » 
marriage, is ruining ones felf with one’s eyes 
open ; befides, it is really doing her an injury. 

This laft confideration, forfooth, of injuring her 
in perfifting, made him refolve to break off 
upon the firft favourable opportunity of making 
her angry. When he was in this thought, he 
faw Robin the porter, who waits at Will’s Cof- 
fee-houfe, palling by. Robin , you muff know, 
is the belt man in town for carrying a billet ; 
the fellow has a thin body, fwift ftep, demure 
looks, fufficient fenfe, and knows the town. 

This man carried Cynthio . s firft Letter to Fla- 
via, and by frequent errands ever fince, is 
well known to her. The fellow covers his 
knowledge of the nature of his meffages with 
the molt exquifite low humour imaginable : 

The 
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The firrt he obliged Flavia to take, was by 
complaining to her that he had a wife and three 
children, and if £he did not take that Letter, 
which, he was fure, there was no harm in, but 
rather love, his family mult go fupperlefs to bed, 
for the Gentleman would pay him according 
as he did his bufinefs. Rohm therefore Cynthio 
now thought fit to make ufe of, and gave 
him orders to wait before Flavian door, and 
if file called him to her, and afked whether 
it was Cynthio who parted by, he fhould at firrt: 
be loth to own it was, but upon importunity 
confefs it. There needed not much fearch. 
into that part of the town to find a well-drefled 
bully fit for the purpofe Cynthio defigned her. 

As foon as he believed Robin was ported, he 
drove by Flavins lodgings in an hackney-coach 
and a woman in it. Robin was at the door 
talking with Flavins maid, and Cynthio pulled 
up the giafs as furprifed, and hid his afibciate. 

The report of this circumftance foon flew up 
flairs, and Robin could not deny but the Gen- 
tleman favoured his mafter ; yet if it was he, 
he was fure the Lady was but his coufin whom 
he had feen alk for him ; adding that he believed 
fhe was a poor relation, became they made her 
wait one morning until he was awake. Flavin 
immediately writ the following epiftle, which 
* Robin brought to Wilts, 
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SIR , June 4, 1712. 

c Y T is in vain to deny it, bafeft, falfefl of 
4 A mankind - 3 my maid, as well as the bearer, 
* faw you. 

The injured Flavin . 

After Cynthio had read the Letter, he a deed 
'Robin how fhe looked, and what ihe faid at 
the delivery of it. Robin faid die fpoke droit 
to him, and called him back again, and had 
nothing to fay to him, and bid him and all 
the men in the world go out of her fight ; 
but the maid followed, and bid him bring an 
anfwer. 

Cynthio returned as follows. 

June 4, three afternoon, 1712. 

M A D A M, 

4 / "T A H AT your maid and the bearer has 
4 feen me very often is very certain ; but 
4 I defire to know, being engaged at Picquet, 
4 what your Letter means by “ it is in vain 
cC to deny it.” I flrall ilay here all the even- 
4 hrg. 

Your amazed Cynthio. 

As loon as Robin arrived with this, Flavin 
anfwered ; 

Dear 
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Dear Cynthio , 

* ¥ Have walked a turn or two in my anti- 
c chamber fince I writ to you, and have 
c recovered myfelf from an impertinent fit 
£ which you ought to forgive me, and defire 
you would come to me immediately to laugh 
‘ off a jealoufy that you and a creature of the 
‘ town went by in a hackney-coach an hour 
‘ ago. 

I am your moll humble fervant, 

Flavia. 


c I will not open the Letter which my 
£ Cynthio writ upon the mifapprehenfion you 
* mull have been under when you writ, for 
5 want of hearing the whole circumllance. 

Robin came back in an inllant, and Cynthio 
anfwered : 


Mad a m, 


Half an Hour, fix minutes after three* 
June 4, Will's Coffee- ho ufe. 


Y T is certain I went by your lodging with, 
a Gentlewoman to whom I have the ho- 
nour to be known, fhe is indeed my relation, 
and a pretty fort of woman. But your Halt- 
ing manner of writing, and owning you have 
not done me the honour fo much as to open 
my Letter, has in it ' fomething very unac- 
countable, and alarms one that has had 
thoughts of palling his days with you. But 


C 2 


I am 
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* I am born to admire you with all your little 
e imperfe&ions. 

Cynthia. 

Robin run back, and brought for anfwer ; 

* p XACT Sir, that are at Wills, CofFee- 
‘ •*-' houfe fix minutes after three, June 4 ; 

4 one that has had thoughts, and all my little 
c imperfections. Sir, come to me immediately, 

£ or I fhall determine what may perhaps not 
£ be very pleafing to you. 

Flavia, 

Robin gave an account that (he looked ex- 
ceflive angry when fhe gave him the Letter j 
and that he told her, for fhe aficed, that Cyn- 
thio only looked at the clock, taking fnuff, and 
writ two or three words on the top of the 
Letter when he gave him his. 

Now the plot thickened fo well, as that 
Cyntbio faw he had not much more to ac- 
complifh being irreconcilably banifhed, he writ. 

Madam, 

‘ T Have that prejudice in. favour of all you 
‘ A do, that it is not poffible for you to de- 
* termine upon what will not be very pleaf- 
! ing to 

Your obedient fervant, 


This 
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This was delivered, and the anfwer returned, 
in a little more than two feconds. 

S I R, 

c TS it come to this? You never loved me; 
4 and the creature you were with is the 
* properefl perfon for your affociate. 1 defpife 
£ you, and hope I fhall foon hate you as a 
4 villain to 

The credulous Flavin. 


Robin ran back, with 
Madam, 

4 OUR credulity when you are to gain 
‘ * your point, and fuipicion when you fear 
4 to lofe it, make it a very hard part to behave 
4 as becomes 

Your humble have, 

Cynthio. 

Robin whipt away, and returned with, 

Mr. Wellford, 

* IT LA VIA and Cynthia are no more. I 
‘ " relieve you from the hard part of which 
‘ you complain, and baniih you from my fight 

* for ever. 

Ann Heart. 

C 3 ' Rohm 


12 
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Robin had a crown for his afternoon’s work ; 
and this is pubiifhed to admonifh Cecilia to 
avenge the injury done to Flavta. T 


;N 0 399 Saturday, June 7. 


TJt nemo in fcfe tentat defcendere * — — 

Perf. Sat. 4. v. 23, 

None, none defcends into himfclf, to find 
TJie iecret imperfections of his mind. Dryden. 

■XJf YPOCRISY at the fafhionable end of 
I jf_ the town, is very different from Hypocrify 
in the city. The modilh Hypocrite endeavours 
to apear more vicious than he really is, the 
other kind of Hypocrite more virtuous. The 
former is afraid of every thing that has the 
fhew of religion in it, and would he thought 
engaged in many criminal gallantries and amours, 
which he is not guilty of. The latter afiumes 
a face of fan deity, and covers a multitude of 
vices under a feeming religious deportment. 

But there is another kind of Hypocrify, 
which differs from both thefe, and which I 
intend . to make the fubject of this Paper : I 
mean that Hypocrify, by which a man does 
not only deceive the world, but 'very often 
Impofes on himfelf ; that Hypocrify which con- 
ceals his own heart from him, and makes him 
believe he is more virtuous than he really is, 

and 
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and either not attend to his vices, or miftake 
even his vices for virtues. It is this fatal Hypo- 
crify and felf-deceit, which is taken notice of in' 
thofe words, ‘ who can underhand his errors ? 
c Cleanfe thou me from fecret faults/ 

If the open profeffors of impiety deferve the 
utmoffc application and endeavours of moral 
writers to recover them from vice and folly, 
how much more may thofe lay a claim to their 
care and compaffion, who are walking in the 
paths of death, while they fancy themfelves 
engaged in a courfe of virtue 1 I fhall endeavour, 
therefore, to lay down fome rules for the dif- 
covery of thofe vices that lurk in the fecret 
corners of the foul, and to ihew my reader 
thofe methods by which he may arrive at a true 
and impartial knowledge of himfelf. The ufual 
means prefcribed for this purpofe, are to exa- 
mine ourfelves by the rules which are laid down 
for our direction in facred Writ, and to compare 
our lives with the life of that Perfon who added 
up to the perfection of human nature, and is 
the handing example, as well as the great guide 
and inftruCtor, of thofe who receive his doc- 
trines. Though thefe two heads cannot be too 
much infilled upon, I fhall but juft mention 
them, fince they have been handled by many 
great and eminent writers. 

I would therefore propofe the following 
methods to the conhderation of fuch as would 
find out their fecret faults, and make a true 
eftimate of themfelves. 
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In the firft place, let them confide? well 
what are the characters which they bear among 
their enemies. Our friends very often flatter 
us, as much as our own hearts. They either 
do not fee our faults, or conceal them from 
us, or {often them by their representations, 
after fuch a manner, that we think them too 
trivial to be taken notice of. An adversary, 
on the contrary, makes a ftriCter fearch into 
us, difeovers every flaw and imperfection in 
our tempers, and though his malice may fet 
them in too ftrong a light, it has generally 
fome ground for what it advances. A friend 
exaggerates a man’s virtues, an enemy inflames 
his crimes. A wife man fliculd give a juft 
attention to both of them, fo far as they may 
tend to the improvement of one, and the dimi- 
nution of the other. Plutarch has written an 
EfFay on the benefits which a man may receive 
from his enemies, and, among the good fruits 
of enmity, mentions this in particular, that by 
the reproaches which it cafes upon us we fee 
the worft fide cf ourfelves, and open our eyes 
to feveral blemifhes and defefts in our lives 
and converfations, which we fliould not have 
obferved, without the help of fuch ill-natured 
monitors. 

In order likewife to come at a true know- 
ledge of ourfelves, we fhould confider on the 
other hand how far we may deferve the praifes 
and approbations which the world beftow upon 
us : whether the actions they celebrate proceed 
from laudable and worthy motives 5 and how 

far 
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far we are really pofielTed of the virtues which 
gain us applaufe among thofe with whom we 
converfe. Such a reflexion is abfolutely necef* 
fary, if we confider how apt we are either 
to value or condemn ourfelves by the opinions 
of others, and to facrifice the report of our 
own hearts to the judgment of the world. 

In the next place, that we may not deceive 
ourfelves in a point of fo much importance, 
we fhould not lay too great a ftrefs on any 
fuppofed virtues we poffefs that are of a doubt- 
ful nature : And fuch we may efteem all thofe 
in which multitudes of men diffent from us, 
who are as good and wife as ourfelves. We 
fhould always ad with great cautioufnefs and 
circumfpedion in points, where it is not im- 
poffible that we may be deceived. Intemperate 
zeal, bigotry and perfecution for any party or 
opinion, how praife-worthy foever they may 
appear to weak men of our own principles, 
produce infinite calamities among mankind, 
and are highly criminal in their own nature j 
and yet how many perfons eminent for piety 
fuffer fuch monftrous and abfurd principles of 
adion to take root in their minds under the 
colour of virtues ? For my own part, I mufl 
own I never yet knew any party fo juft and 
reafonable, that a man could follow it in its 
height and violence, and at the fame time be 

O' 4 

innocent. 

We fhould like wife be very apprehenfive of 
tbofe adions which proceed from natural con- 
futation, favourite paftions, particular education, 

or 
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or whatever promotes our worldly intereft or 
advantage. In thefe and the like cafes, a 
man’s judgment is eafily perverted, and a wrong 
bias hung upon his mind. Thefe are the 
inlets of prejudice, the unguarded avenues of the 
mind, by which a thou land errors and fecret 
faults find admiffion, without being obferved 
or taken notice of. A wife man will fufpedt 
thofe actions to which he is directed by fomething 
befides reafon, and always apprehend feme 
concealed evil in every refolution that is of a 
difputable nature, when it is conformable to 
his particular temper, his age, or way of 
life, or when it favours his pleafure or his 

re is nothing of greater importance to us 
than thus diligently to fift our thoughts, and 
examine all thefe dark recedes of the mind, if 
we would eftablifli our fouls in inch a iolici 
and fubfeantial virtue as will turn to account 
in that great clay, when it muff Hand the tell 
of infinite wifdom and juftice. 

I fliall conclude this EiTay with obferving 
that the two kinds of Hypocrify I have here 
fpoken of, namely that of deceiving the world, 
and that of impofing on ourfelves, are touched 

tndred thirty 
firft kind of 
Hypocrify is there let forth by reflexions on 
God’s omnifcience and omniprefence, which 
are celebrated in as noble drains of poetry as 
any other I ever met with, either facred or 
profane. The other kind of Hypocrify, where- 


with wonderful beauty in the h 
ninth Pfalm. The folly of the 


profit. 
h Tii 
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by a man deceives himfelf, is intimated in 
the two laft verfes, where the Pfalmifl addrefles 
himfelf to the great Searcher of hearts in that 
emphatical petition; ‘ Try me, O God, and 
' feek the ground of my heart; prove me, 
‘ and examine my thoughts. Look well if 
c there be any way of wickednefs in me, and 
c lead me in the way everlaffing.’ L 
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* — — Lctct anguis in herla. Virg. EcL 3. v. 93. 
There s a fnake in the grafs. jTnglifh Proverb. J 

I T fhould, methinks, preferve modefty and 
its interests in the world, that the tranf- 
greffion of it always creates offence ; and the 
very purpofes of wantonnefs are defeated by a 
carriage which has in it fo much boldnefs, as 
£0 intimate that fear and reludtance are quite 
extinguifhed in an objed which would be other- 
wife deiirable. It was Laid of a Wit of the lafl 
age, 

Sidney has that prevailing gentle art, 

"Which can with a refiftlefs charm impart 
The loofeft wi flies to the chafteft heart; 

Raife fuch a conflift, kindle fuch a fire. 

Between declining virtue and defire. 

That the poor vanquifh’d maid difToIves away 
In dreams all night, in fighs and tears all day* 

This 
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This prevailing gentle art was made up of 
complaifance, courtfhip, and artful conformity 
to the modefty of a woman’s manners. Ruf- 
ticity, broad expreffion, and forward obtrufion, 
offend thofe of education, and make the 
tranfgreiTors odious to all who have merit 
enough to attradb regard. It is in this tafte 
that die fcenary is fo beautifully ordered in the 
defcription which Antony makes in the dialogue 
between him and Dolabella , of Cleopatra in her 
barge. 

Her galley down the filver dims row’d : 

The tackling filk, the dreamers wav’d with gold ; 
The gentle winds were lodg’d in purple tails ; 

Her Nymphs, like Nereids, round her couch were 
plac’d, 

“Where fhe, another fea-born Venus , lay ; 

She lay, and lean’cl her cheek upon her hand, 
And caft a look fo languifhingly fweet, 

As if fecure of all beholders hearts. 

Neglecting fhe could take them. Boys like Cupids 
Stood fanning with their painted wings the winds 
That play’d about her face : but if fhe fmil’d, 

A darting glory feem’d to blaze abroad, 

That mens defiring eyes were never weary’d. 

But hung upon the objeft. To Toft flutes 
The filver oars kept time and while they play’d. 
The hearing gave new pleafure to the light. 
And both to thought— 

Here the imagination is warmed with all 
the objedls prefented, and yet there is nothing 
that is lufeious, or what raifes any idea more 
loofe than that of a beautiful woman let off to 
3 advan- 
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advantage. The like, or a more delicate and 
careful Spirit of modefty, appears in the follow- 
ing pafTage in one of Mr. Philips s paftorals. 

Breathe foft ye winds, ye waters gently flow. 

Shield her ye trees, ye flow’rs around her grow. 

Ye fwains, I beg you, pafs in filence by. 

My Love in yonder vale afleep does lie. 

Defire is corrected when there is a tender- 
nefs or admiration exprefied which partakes 
the paffion. Licentious language has fomething 
brutal in it, which difgraces humanity, and 
leaves us in the condition of the favages in the 
field. But it may be afked to what good ufe 
can tend a difcourfe of this kind at all ? It is 
to alarm chafte ears againft fuch as have what 
is above called the prevailing gentle art. Mat- 
ters of that talent are capable of clothing their 
thoughts in fo foft a drefs, and fomething fo 
diftant from the fecret purpofe of their heart, 

. that the imagination of the unguarded is touched 
with a fondnefs which grows too infenfibly to 
be refilled. Much care and concern for the 
Lady’s welfare, to feem afraid left fhe fihculd 
be annoyed by the very air which furrounds 
her, and this uttered rather with kind looks, 
and exprefied by an interjection, an Ah, or an 
Oh, at fome little hazard in moving or making 
a ftep, than in any direCt profefiion of Love, 
are the methods of fkilful admirers : Thev are 
honeft arts when their purpofe is fuch, bu. in- 
famous when milapplied. It is certain that 
many a young woman in this town has had 
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her heart irrecoverably won, by men who have 
not made one advance which ties their admirers, 
though the Females languifh with the utmoft 
anxiety. I have often, by way of admonition 
to my female readers, given them warning 
againft agreeable company of the other Sex, 
except they are well acquainted with their 
characters. Women may difguife it if they 
think fit, and the more to do it, they may be 
angry at me for faying it ; but I fay it is natural 
to them, that they have no manner of appro- 
bation of men, without fome degree of Love : 
For this reafon he is dangerous to be entertained 
as a friend or vifitant, who is capable of gain- 
ing any eminent efteem or obfervation, though 
it be never fo remote from pretentions as a 
Lover. If a man’s heart has not the abhor- 
rence of any treacherous defign, he may eafily 
improve approbation into kindnefs, and kindnefs 
into paffion. There may poffibly be no man- 
ner of Love between them in the eyes of all 
their acquaintance 5 no, it is all friend fhip ; 
and yet they may be as fond as fhepherd and 
Ihepherdefs in a paftoral, but ftill the nymph 
and the fwain may be to each other no other, 
I warrant you, than Pylades and Qrejtes. 

When Lucy decks with flow’rs her fuelling break. 
And on her elbow leans, diflembling reft, . 

Unable to retrain my madding mind. 

Nor deep nor pafture worth my care I find. 
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Once Delia Slept, on eaiy mofs reclin’d. 

Her lovely limbs halt bare, and rude the wind j 
I fmooth’d her coats, and ftole a filent kifs : 
Condemn me, fhepherds, if I did amifs. 

Such sfood offices as thefe, and fuch friendlv 

O J j 

thoughts and concerns ror one another, are 
what make up the amity, as they call it, 
between man and woman. 

It is the permiffion of fuch intercourfe, that 
makes a young woman come to the arms of 
her hufband, after the disappointment of four 
or five paffions which ffie has fucceffively had 
for different men, before fhe is prudentially 
given to him for whom fhe has neither Love 
nor friendship. For what fhould a poor crea- 
ture do that has loft all her friends ? There is 
Marinet the agreeable, has, to my knowledge, 
had a friendship for Lord Weljord, which had 
like to break her heart; then She had So great 
a friendship for Colonel Hardy, that She could 
not endure any woman elSe Should do any 
thing but rail at him. Many and fatal have been 
difafters between friends who have fallen out, 
and thefe refentments are more keen than ever 
thofe of other men can poffibly be: But in 
this it happens unfortunately, that as there 
ought to be nothing concealed from one friend 
to another, the friends of different Sexes very 
often find fatal effects from their unanimity. 

For my part, who ftudy to pals life in as 
much innocence and tranquillity as I can, I 

Shun 
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fhun the company of agreeable women as 
much as poffible ; and rnuft confefs that I have, 
though a tolerable good Philofopher, but a low 
opinion of platonic Love : For which reafon I 
thought it neceffary to give my fair readers 
a caution againft it, having, to my great con- 
cern, obferved the waift of a platonift lately 
fwell to a roundnefs which is inconfiftent with 
that philofophy. T 


N 9 40i Tuefday, June io. 


In amore h<ec omnia infant vitia : Injuria ?, 

Sufpiciones, inimicitia , inducia , 

Bellum, fax ntrfum. Ter. Eun. Act i. Sc. i. 

It is the capricious ftate of Love, to be attended 
' with reproaches, fufpicions, enmities, truces, 
quarelling, reconcilement. 

I Shall publifh for the entertainment of this 
day, an odd fort of a packet, which I have 
juft received from one of my female corre- 
fpondents. 

Mr. Spectator, 

CINCE you have often confefled that you 
‘ are not difpleafed your Paper fhould fome- 
* times convey the complaints of diftrefTcd 
* Lovers to each other, I am in hopes you will 

4 favour 
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4 favour one who gives you an undoubted in- 
‘ dance of her reformation, and at the fame 
c time a convincing proof of the happy in- 
‘ fluence your labours have had over the mod: 

4 incorrigible part of the mod: incorrigible Sex. 

4 You mud: know, Sir, I am one of that 
4 fpecies of women, whom you have often 
4 characterized under the name of Jilts, and 
4 that I fend you thefe lines as well to do 
4 public penance for having fo long continued in 
4 a known error, as to beg pardon of the 
4 party offended. I the rather choofe this way, 
4 becaufe it in fome meafure anfwers the terms 
4 on which he intimated the breach between 
4 us might pofiibly be made up, as you will 
‘ fee by the Letter he fent me the next day 
1 after I had difcarded him ; which I thought 
4 fit to fend you a copy of, that you might 
4 the better know the whole cafe. 

4 I muft further acquaint you, that before I 
4 jilted him, there had been the greateft in- 
4 timacy between us for a year and half together, 
4 during all which time I cherifhed his hopes, 
4 and indulged his flame. I leave you to guefs 
4 after this what mud be his furprife, 
4 when upon his preffing for my full confent 
4 one day, I told him I wondered what could 
4 make him fancy he had ever any place in 
4 my affeClions. His own Sex allow him fenfe, 
4 and all ours good-breeding. His perfbn is 
4 fuch as might, without vanity, make him 
4 believe himfelf not incapable to be beloved. 
‘ Our fortunes indeed, weighed in the nice 

Vol. VI, D kale 
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c fcale of intereft, are not exadtly equal, which 
‘ by the way was the true caufe of my jilting 
‘ him, and I had the aflurance to acquaint 
e him with the following maxim, that I fhould 
£ always believe that man’s paffion to be the 
‘ mod: violent, who could offer me the largeft 
4 fettlement. I have fince changed my opinion, 
c and have endeavoured to let him know fo 
c much by feveral Letters, but the barbarous 
‘ man has refufed them all ; fo that I have no 
* way left of writing to him but by your affif- 
c ance. If you can bring him about once 
‘ more, I promife to fend you all gloves and 
c favours, and fhall defire the favour of Sir 
‘ Roger and yourfelf to Hand as god-fathers 
£ to my fir ft boy. 

I am, Sir, 

Your moft obedient, moft humble fervant, 

Amoret . 

Phil a n d e r to A m o r e t. 
Madam, 

c ¥ Am fo furprifed at the queftion you were 
c pleated to afk me yefteraay, that I am 
‘ ftill at a lots what to fay to it. At leaft my 
1 aijfwer would be too long to trouble you 
k with, as it would come from a perfon, who, 
it feems, is fo very indifferent to you. Inftead 
of it, I fliall only recommend to your confi- 
■ deration the opinion of one whofe fentiments 
3 4 on 
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‘ on thefe matters I have often heard you fay 
£ are extremely juft. “ A generous and con- 
“ ftant paffion,” (fays your favourite Author,) 
“ in an agreeable Lover, where there is not 
“ too great a difparity in their cireumftances, 
“ is the greateft bleffing that can befal a per- 
“ fon beloved; and if overlooked in one, may 
££ perhaps never be found in another.” 

£ I do not, however, at all defpair of being 
1 very fhortly much better beloved by you than 
4 Antenor is at prefent ; fmce whenever my 
4 fortune {hall exceed his, you were pleafed to 
‘ intimate your pafiion would increafe accord- 
£ ingly. 

£ The world has feen me ftiamefully lofe 

4 that time to pleafe a fickle woman,' which 

5 might have been employed much more to my 
c credit and advantage in other purfuits. I 
£ {hall therefore take the liberty to acquaint 
J you, however harih it may found in a Lady’s 
‘ ears, that though your love-fit ftiould happen 
c to return, unlefs you could contrive a way to 
5 make your recantation as well known to the 
£ Public, as they are already apprifed of the 
£ manner with which you have treated me, 
£ you fhali never more fee 

Philander. 

Amor e t to Philander. 

S I R, 

5 Y T Pon reflexion, I find the injury I have 
1 ^ done both to you and myfelf to be fo 
' great, that though the part I now ad may 
D 2 ‘ appear 
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appear contrary to that decorum ufually ob- 
ferved by our Sex, yet I purpofely break 
through all rules, that my repentance may in 
fome meafure equal my crime. I allure you 
that in my prefent hopes of recovering you, 
I look upon Anterior s eftate with contempt. 
The Fop was here yefterday in a gilt chariot 
and new liveries, but I refufed to fee him. 
Though I dread to meet your eyes, after 
what has palled, I flatter myfelf, that amidll 
all their confufion you will difcover fuch a 
tendernefs in mine, as none can imitate but 
thole who love. I lhall be all this month 

at Lady D ’s in the country ; but the 

woods, the fields and gardens, without Phi- 
lander, afford no pleafures to the unhappy 

Amoret . 

£ I mull defire you, dear Mr. Spectator, 
to publilh this my Letter to Philander as 
foon as poflible, and to allure him that I know 
nothing at all of the death of his rich uncle 
in Gloucejlerjhire. X 




Wednefday, 
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G)y a 

Ipfe fibi tradit Spectator -— — Hor. Ars Poet. v. 181. 
What the Speftator to himfelf relates. 



E R E I to publifh all the advertife- 
ments I receive from different hands, 
and perfons of different circumftances and qua- 
lity, the very mention of them, without re- 
flexions on the feveral fubjedts, would raife all 
the paflions which can be felt by human minds. 
As inftances of this, I fhall give you two or 
three Letters; the writers of which can have 
no recourfe to any legal power for redrefs, and 
feem to have written rather to vent their 
forrow than to receive confolation. 


Mr. Spectator, 

* T Am a young woman of beauty and qua- 

* lity, and fuitably married to a gentleman 
‘ who dotes on me. But this perfon of mine 
‘ is the objedt of an unjuft paflion in a Noble- 
‘ man who is very intimate with my hufband. 
‘ This friend fhip gives him very eafy accefs, 
‘ and frequent opportunities of entertaining me 
‘ apart. My heart is in the utrooft anguifh, 
‘ and my face is covered over with confufion, 
‘ when I impart to you another circumftance, 

D 3 c which 
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c which is, that my mother, the mofi mer- 
£ cenary of all women, is gained by this falfe 
£ friend of my hulband’s to folicit me for him. 

‘ I am frequently chid by the poor believing 
£ man my huiband, for £hew:ng an impatience 
£ of his friend’s company; and I am never 
1 alone with my mother, but Ibe tells me 
£ {lories of the difcretionary part of the world, 

£ and fuch-a-one, and fuch-a-one who are 
£ guilty of as much as {he advifes me to. She 
£ laughs at my aftoni foment ; and feems to 
£ hint to me, that as virtuous as die has always 
£ appeared, I am not the daughter of her 
‘ huiband. It is poffible that printing this 
£ Letter may relieve me from the unnatural 
4 importunity of my mother, and the perfidi- 
£ ous comtfliip of my hulband’s friend. I have 
£ an unfeigned love of virtue, and am refolved 
£ to preferve my innocence. The only way I 
‘ can think of to avoid the fetal confequenccs 
£ of the difeovery of this matter, is to fly 
£ away for ever ; which I muft do to avoid my 
. ‘ hulband’s fatal refentment againft the man 
c who attempts to abufe him, and the lliame 
£ of expofing a parent to infamy. The perfons 
‘ concerned will know thefe circumftances re- 
£ late to them ; and though the regard to virtue 
£ is dead in them, I have feme hopes from 
£ their fear of lliame upon reading this in 
£ your Paper; which I conjure you to infert, if 
f you have any cprnpaffion for injured virtue." : 

Svhia o 

it ■ . , ' 

Mr. 
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Mr. Spectator, 

4 T Am the hulband of a woman of merit, 

4 but am fallen in love, as they call it, 

£ with a Lady of her acquaintance, who is 

* going to be married to a Gentleman who 

* deferves her. I am in a truth relating to this 
4 Lady’s fortune, which makes my concurrence 
c in this matter neceffary ; but I have fo irre- 
4 fiftible a rage and envy rife in me when I 
£ confider his future happinefs, that againfl all 
4 reafon, equity, and common jufhice, I am 
4 ever playing mean tricks to fufpend the nup- 
£ rials. 1 have no manner of hopes for my- 
‘ felf ; Emilia, for fo I will call her, is a woman 
e of the moft ftrid virtue ; her * Lover is a 
4 Gentleman who of all others I could wilh 
4 my friend; but envy and jealoufy, though 
£ placed fo unjuftly, wafte my very Being, and 
£ with the torment and fenfe of a demon, I 
£ am ever curling what I cannot but approve. 
£ I wilh it were the beginning of repentance, 
‘ that I fit down and defcribe my prefent dif- 
£ polition with fo hellilh an afped ; but at 
£ prefent the delhrudion of thefe two excellent 
£ perfons would be more welcome to me than 
4 their happinefs. Mr. Spectator, pray 
‘ let me have a Paper on thefe terrible ground- 
£ lefs fufferings, and do all you can to exorcife 
£ crowds who are in feme degree poffeffed as 
4 I am. 


Canibal. 
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Mr. Spectator, 

T Have no other means but this to exprefs 
my thanks to one man, and my relent- 
ment again# another. My circumftances are 
as follows. I have been for five years laft 
pail courted by a Gentleman of greater for- 
tune than I ought to expedt, as the market for 
women goes. You muft to be lure have 
obferved people who live in that fort of 
way, as all their friends reckon it will be 
a match, and are marked out by all the 
world for each other. In this view we have 
been regarded for feme time, and I have 
above thefe three years loved him tenderly. 
As he is very careful of his fortune, I always 
thought he lived in a near manner to lay 
up what he thought was wanting in my for- 
tune, to make up what he might expedt in 
another. Within few months I have obferved 
his carriage very much altered, and he has 
affedted a certain air of getting me alone, and 
talking with a mighty profufion of paffionate 
words, how I am not to be refilled longer, 
how irrefillible his willies are, and the like. 
As long as I have been acquainted with him, 
I could not on fuch occafions fay downright 
to him, you know you may make me yours 
when you pleafe. But the other night he 
with great franknefs and impudence explained 
to me, that he thought of me only as a 
miifrefs. I anfwered this declaration as it 
deferred j upon which he only doubled the 

‘ terms 
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e terms on which he propofed my yielding. 

‘ When my anger heightened upon him, he 
‘ - told me he was ferry he had made fo little 
‘ ufe of the unguarded hours we had been 
* together fo remote from company, as indeed, 

£ continued he, fo we are at prefent. I flew 
c from him to a neighbouring Gentlewoman’s 
‘ houfe, and though her hufoand was in the 
c room, threw myfelf on a couch, and burft 
' into a paffion of tears. My friend defired her 
‘ hufoand to leave the room. But, faid he, 

£ there is fomething fo extraordinary in this, 
c that I will partake in the afflidion j and 
‘ be it what it will, fhe is fo much your 
£ friend, that fhe knows you may command 
‘ what fervices I can do her. The man fat 
‘ down by me, and fpoke fo like a brother, 

‘ that I told him my whole afflidion. He 
c fpoke of the injury done me with fo much 
‘ indignation, and animated me again!! the love 
‘ he faid he faw I had for the wretch who 
£ would have betrayed me, with fo much reafon 
‘ and humanity to my weaknefs, that I 
‘ doubt not of my perfeverance. His wife and 
‘ he ! are my comforters, and I am under no 
‘ more reftraint in their company than if I 
£ were alone ; and I doubt not but in a fmall 
« time contempt and hatred will take place of 
£ the remains of affedion to a rafcal. 

I am, Sir, 

Your affedionate reader, 

Mr. 
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Mr. Spectator, 

4 T Had the misfortune to be an uncle before 
« i- I knew my nephews from my neices, and 
4 now we are grown up to better acquaintance 
1 they deny me the refped they owe. One 
‘ upbraids me with being their familiar, another 

* will hardly be perfuaded that I am an uncle, 
‘ a third calls me little uncle, and a fourth 
4 tells me there is no duty at all to an uncle. 
1 I have a brother-in-law whofe fon will win 
4 all my affedion, unlefs you fhall think this 
4 worthy of your cognifance, and will be pleafed 
‘ to prefcribe fome rules for our future reci- 
4 procal behaviour. It will be worthy the 
4 particularity of your genius to lay down rules 
4 for his condud, who was as it were born 
4 an old man, in which you will much 

* oblige, 

Sir, 

Your molt obedient fervant, 

Cornelius Nepos. 






Thurfday, 
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N°403 Thurfday, June 12. 

Qui mores hominum multorum vidit * — 

Hor. Ars Poet. v. 142. 

Who many towns, and change of manners faw. 

RoS COM MON. 

IT THEN I confider this great city in its 
V V feveral quarters and divifions, I look 
upon it as an aggregate of various nations 
diflinguifhed from each other by their refpedtive 
cufloms, manners and interefls. The courts 
of two countries do not fb much differ from 
one another, as the court and city in their 
peculiar ways of life and converfation. In fhort, 
the inhabitants of St. James’s, notwithftanding 
they live under the fame laws, and fpeak the 
fame language, are a difcindt people from thofe 
of Cheapjide , who are likewife removed from 
thofe of the Temple on the one fide, and thofe 
of Smithfleld on the other, by feveral climates 
and degrees in their way of thinking and con- 
verfing together. 

For this reafon, when any public affair is 
upon the anvil, 1 love to hear the reflexions 
that arife upon it in the feveral diftricts and 
parifhes of London and Wejhninjler, and to 
ramble up and down a whole day together, 
in order to make myfelf acquainted with the 

opinions 
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opinions of my ingenious countrymen. By 
this means I know the faces of all the prin- 
cipal politicians within die bills of mortality ; 
and as every Coffee-houfe has fome particular 
flatefman belonging to it, who is the mouth 
of the flreet where he lives, I always take care 
to place myfelf near him, in order to know his 
judgment on the prelent poflure of affairs. 
The lail progrefs that I made with this inten- 
tion, was about three months ago, when we 
had a current report of the King of France s 
death. As I forefaw this would produce a new 
face of things in Europe , and many curious 
Speculations in our Britijh Coffee -houfes, I 
was very defirous to learn the thoughts of our 
moil eminent politicians on that occafion. 

That I might begin as near the fountain-head 
as poffible, I firff of ali called in at St. ‘James s, 
where I found the whole outward room in a 
buz of politics. The fpeculations were but 
very indifferent towards the door, but grew 
finer as you advanced to the upper end of the 
room, and were fo very much improved by 
a knot of Theorifls, who fat in the inner 
room, within the fleams of the Coffee-pot, 
that I there heard the whole Spanijh Monarchy 
difpofed of, and all the line of Bourbon provided 
for in lefs than a quarter of an hour. 

I afterwards called in at Giles’s , where I faw 
a board of French Gentlemen fitting upon the 
life and death of their Gra?id Monarque. Thofe 
among them who had efpoufed the Whig 
interefl, veiy pofitively affirmed, that he de- 
parted 
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parted this life about a week fince, and there- 
fore proceeded without any further delay to the 
releafe of their friends in the gallies, and to 
their own re-eftablifhment ; but finding they 
could not agree among themfelves, I proceeded 
on my intended progrefs. 

Upon my arrival at ‘jenny Mans, I faw an 
alerte young fellow that cocked’ his hat upon 
a friend of his who entered juft at the fame 
time with myfelf, and accofted him after the 
following manner. Well Jack, the old prig 
is dead at laft. Sharp is the word. Now or 
never, boy. Up to the walls of Paris dire&ly. 
With feveral other deep reflexions of the fame 
nature. 

I met with very little variation in the politics 
between Charing-Crofs and Covent-Garden. And 
upon my going into Will’s, I found their dif- 
courfe was gone off from the death of the 
French King to that of Monfieur Boileau , 
Racine , Corneille , and feveral other Poets, whom 
they regretted on this occafion, as perfons who 
would have obliged the world with very noble 
elegies on the death of fo great a Prince, and 
fo eminent a patron of learning. 

At a Coffee-houfe near the Temple , I found 
a couple of young Gentlemen engaged very 
fmartly in a difpute on the fucceffion to the 
Spani/h Monarchy. One of them feemed to 
have been retained as advocate for the Duke 
of Anjou , the other for his Imperial Majefty. 
They were both for regulating the title to that 
Kingdom by the ftatute laws of England ; 
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but finding them going out of my depth I 
paffed forward to Paul’s church-yard, where I 
liftened with great attention to a learned man 
who gave the company an account of the 
deplorable flats of France during the minority 
of the deceafed King. 

I‘ then turned on my right hand into Fijh- , 
jlreet , where the chief politician of that quarter, 
upon hearing the news, (after having taken a 
pipe of tobacco, and ruminated for fome time) 
if, fays he, the King of France is certainly 
dead we fhall have plenty of mackarel this 
feafon ; our fifhery will not be difturbed by 
privateers, as it has been for thefe ten years 
paft. He afterwards confidered how the death 
of this great man would afredt our pilchards, 
and by feveral other remarks infufed a general 
joy into his whole audience. 

I afterwards entered a By-Coffee-houfe that 
flood at the upper-end of a narrow lane, where 
I met with a Nonjuror, engaged very warmly 
with a laceman who was the great fupport of 
a neighbouring conventicle. The matter in 
debate was, wh CCl j.Ci* the late French King was 
moft like Augujlus Ccefar , or Nero. The con- 
troverfy was carried on with great heat on both 
lides, and as each of them looked upon me very 
frequently during the courfe of their debate, 
I was under fome apprehenfion that they 
would appeal to me, and therefore laid down 
my penny at the bar, and made the beft of 
my way to Cheapfide. 
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I here gazed upon the figns for feme time 
before I found one to my purpofe. The firft 
objedt I met in the Coffee-room was a perfbn 
who expreffed a great grief for the death of 
the French King 5 but upon his explaining 
himfelf, I found his fofrow did not arife from 
the lofs of the Monarch, but for his having 
fold out of the Bank about three days before 
he heard the news of it. Upon which a 
Haberdafber, who was the oracle of the Coffee- 
houfe, and had his circle of admirers about 
him, called feveral to witnefs that he had - 
declared his opinion above a week before, 
that the French King was certainly dead j to 
which he added, that confidering the late 
advices we had received from France, it was 
impofiible that it could be otherwife. As he 
was laying thefe together, and dictating to his 
hearers with great authority, there came in a 
Gentleman from Caraway’s, who told us that 
there were feveral Letters from France juft 
come in, with advice that the King was in 
good health, and was gone out a hunting the 
very morning the poll came away : Upon 
which the Haberdafber ftole off his hat that 
hung upon a wooden peg by him, and retired 
to his fhop with great confufion. This intelli- 
gence put a flop to my travels, which I had 
profecuted with fo much fatisfadtion ; not being 
a little pleafed to hear fo many different opinions 
upon fo great an event, and to obferve how 
naturally upon fuch a piece of news every one 
is apt to confider it with a regard to his par- 
ticular intereft and advantage, L 
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N° 404 Friday, June 13. 


— Non omnia pojfumus omnes. Virg. Eel. 8. v. 63. 
With different talents form’d, we varioufly excel. 

N ATURE does nothing in vain : The 
Creator of the Univerfe has appointed 
every thing to a certain ufe and purpofe, and 
determined it to a fettled courfe and fphere of 
aCtion, from which if it in the lead deviates, 
it becomes unfit to anfwer thofe ends for which 
it was defigned. In like manner it is in the 
dilpofitions of fociety, the civil oeconomy is 
formed in a chain as well as the natural ; and 
in either cafe the breach but of one link puts 
the whole in fome diforder. It is, I think, 
pretty plain, that moft of the abfurdity and ridi- 
cule we meet with in the world, is generally 
owing to the impertinent affectation of excel- 
ling in characters men are not fit for, and for 
which Nature never defigned them. 

Every man has one or more qualities which 
may make him ufeful both to himfelf and 
others : Nature never fails of pointing them out, 
and while the infant continues under her 
guardianfhip, {he brings him on in his way, 
and then offers herfelf for a guide in what 
remains of the journey ; if he proceeds in that 
courfe, he can hardly mifearry : Nature makes 

good 
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good her engagements ; for as the never pro- 
mifes what file is not able to perform, fo the 
never fails of performing what the promiles. 
But the misfortune is, men delpife what they 
may be matters of, and affecft what they are 
not lit for; they reckon themfelves already 
poflefled of what their genius inclined them to, 
and fo bend all their ambition to excel in what 
is out of their reach. Thus they deftroy the 
ufe of their natural talents, in the lame manner 
ds covetous men do their quiet and repofe ; 
they can enjoy rio fatisfa&ion in what they 
have, becaufe of the abfurd inclination they 
are polTeffed with for what they have not. 

Cleanthes had good fenfe, a great memory, 
dnd a conftitution capable of the cldfeft appli- 
cation. In a word, there was no profedion in 
which Cleanthes might not have made a very 
good figure; but this would not fatisfy him, 
he takes up an unaccountable fondnefs for the 
character of a fine Gentleman ; all his thoughts 
are bent upon this : Inftead of attending a direc- 
tion, frequenting the Courts of Juftice, or ftudying 
the Fathers, Cleanthes reads Plays,- dances, 
dreffes and Upends his time in drawing-rooms ; 
inftead of being a good Lawyer, Divine, or 
Phyfician, Cleanthes is a downright Coxcomb, 
and will remain to all that knew him a con- 
temptible example of talents mifapplied. It is 
to this affectation the world owes its whole 
race of Coxcombs : Nature in her whole 
drama never drew fuch a part : She has fome- 
iimes made a fool, but a Coxcomb is always 
Vo Li VL E . of 
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of a titan’s own making, by applying his talents 
otherwife than Nature defigned, who ever bears 
a high refentment for being put out of her 
eourfe, and never fails of taking her revenge 
on thofe that do fo. Oppofing her tendency 
in the application of a man’s parts, has the 
fame fuccefs as declining from her eourfe in the 
production of vegetables, by the aftiftance of 
art and an hot bed: We may poffibly extort 
an unwilling plant, or an untimely falad ; but 
how weak, how taftelefs and infipid ? juft as 
infipid as the poetry of Valerio : Valerio had an 
univerfal character, was genteel, had learning, 
thought juftly, fpoke correCtly ; it was believed 
there was nothing in which Valerio did not 
excel ; and it was fo far true, that there was 
but one ; Valerio had no genius for poetry, yet 
he is refolved to be a Poet; he writes verfes, 
and takes great pains to convince the town, 
that Valerio is not that extraordinaiy perfon he 
was taken for. 

If men would be content to graft upon Na* 
ture, and affift her operations, what mighty 
effeCls might we expeCt ? Tully would not ftand 
fo much alone in oratory, Virgil in poetry, 
or Ccefar in war. To build upon Nature is 
laying the foundation upon a rock ; every thing 
dilpofes itfelf into order as it were of eourfe, 
and the whole work is half done as foon as 
undertaken. Cicero s genius inclined him to Ora- 
tory, Virgil’s to follow the train of the Mufes j 
they pioufly obeyed the admonition, and were 
rewarded. Had Virgil attended the bar, his 

modeft 
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mod eft and ingenuous virtue would iurely have 
made but a very indifferent figure ; and Ti ully's 
declamatory inclination would have been as ule- 
lefs in poetry. Nature, if left to herfelf, leads 
us on in the beft courfe, but will do nothing 
by compulfion and conftraint ; and if we are 
not fatisfied to go her way, we are always 
the greateft fufferers by it. 

Wherever Nature defigns a production, fhe 
always difpofes feeds proper for it, which are 
as abfolutely neceflary to the formation of any 
moral or intellectual excellence, as they are to 
the being and growth of plants ; and I know 
not by what fate and folly it is, that men are 
taught not to reckon him equally abfurd that 
will write verfes in fpite of Nature, with that 
gardener that fhould undertake to raife a jun- 
quil or tulip without the help of their relpec- 
tive feeds. 

As there is no good or bad quality that 
does not affeCt both Sexes, fo it is not to be 
imagined but the fair Sex muft have fuffered 
by an affectation of this nature, at leaft as 
much as the other : The ill effeCt of it is in 
none fo confpicuous as in the two oppofite 
characters of Cali a and Iras ; Ccelia has all 
the charms of perfon, together with an abun- 
dant fweetnefs of nature, but wants wit, and 
has a very ill voice ; Iras is ugly and ungen- 
teel, but has wit and good fenfe : If Ccelia would 
be filent, her beholders would adore her; if 
Iras would talk, heir hearers would admire 
her; but Cali as tongue runs incefiantly, while 

£ 2 ' Irak 
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Iras gives herfelf filent airs and foft languors j 
fo that it is difficult to perfuade one’s felf that 
Ccelia has beauty and Iras wit : Each negleCts 
her own excellence, and is ambitious of the 
other’s character ; Iras would be thought to 
hare as much beauty as Ccelia , and Ccelia as 
much wit as Iras. 

The great misfortune of this 'affectation is, 
that men not only lofe a good quality, but alfo 
contradt a bad one: They not only are unfit 
for what they were defigned, but they affign 
themfelves to what they are not fit for ; and 
inftead of making a very good figure one way, 
make a very ridiculous one another. If Se- 
maitthe would have been fatisfied with her 
natural complexion, fhe might ftill have been 
celebrated by the name of the Olive Beauty ; 
but Semanthe 'has taken up an affectation to 
white and red, and is now diftinguifhed by the 
character of the Lady that paints fo well. In 
a word, could the world be reformed to the obe- 
dience of that famed dictate, 1 Follow Nature/ 
which the Oracle of Delphos pronounced to 
Cicero when he confulted what courfe of ftudies 
he fhould purfue, we fhould fee almoft every 
man as eminent in his proper fphere as 
Tally was in his, and fhould in a very 
fhort time find Impertinence and Affectation 
banifhed from among the women, and Cox- 
combs and falfe characters from among the 
men. For my part, I could never confider 
. this prepofterous repugnancy to Nature any 
ctherwife, than not only as the greateft folly. 
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but alfo one of the mofi: heinous crimes, fince 
it is a hired opposition to the difpofition of 
Providence, and (as Tully exprelfes it) like the 
iin of the giants, an adual rebellion againft 
Heaven, Z 


N° 405 Saturday, June 14. 

O l <Je zrai/'/if/Jpioi poXir/i ®sou IxocitkovIo, 

KgcXqv oliti ov7s; Tlsiiwovx xMpoi ’A^xuov, 

Ms Xvoulsf 'EKdsgyov' o J'i tppha repinr o«c B wi/, 

Horn. II. 1. v. 472, 

With hymns divine the joyous banquet ends : 
The Paeans lengthen’d till the fun defcends : 
The Greeks reftor’d the grateful notes prolong; 
Apolle liftens, and approves the fong. Pope, 

I A M very forty to find, by the Opera bills 
for this day, that we are likely to lofe the 
greateft performer in dramatic Mufic that is 
now living, or that perhaps ever appeared upon 
a ftage. I need not acquaint my reader, that 
I am fpeaking of Signior Nicolini. The town 
is highly obliged to that excellent artift for 
having fhewn us the Italian Mufic in its per- 
fection, as well as for that generous appro- 
bation he lately gave to an Opera of our own 
country, in which the compofer endeavoured 
to do juftice to the beauty of the words, by 
following that noble example, which has been 
fet him by the greateft foreign matters in that art. 

E 3- I could 
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I could heartily wifh there was the fame 
application and endeavours to cultivate and im- 
prove our Church-Mufic, as have been lately 
bellowed on that of the ftage. Our compofers 
have one very great incitement to it : They are 
fure to meet with excellent words, and at the 
fame time, a wonderful variety of them. There 
is no paffion that is not finely exprefled in thofe 
parts of the infpired Writings, which are proper 
for divine fongs and anthems. 

There is a certain colanefs and indifference 
in the phrafes of our European languages, when 
they are compared with the Oriental forms of 
fpeech; and it happens very luckily, that the 
Hebrew idioms run into the Englijh tongue with 
a particular grace and beauty. Our language 
has received innumerable elegancies and im- 
provements, from that infufion of Hebraijhs , 
which are derived to it out of the poetical 
paffages in Holy Writ. They give a force and 
energy to our expreffion, warm and animate 
our language, and convey our thoughts in more 
ardent and intenfe phrafes, than any that are 
to be met with in our own Tongue. There 
is fometing fo pathetic in this kind of didion, 
that it often lets the mind in a flame, and 
makes our hearts burn within us. How cold 
and dead does a prayer appear, that is com- 
pofed in the molt elegant and polite forms of 
. fpeech, which are natural to our Tongue, when 
it is not heightened by that folemnity of phrafe, 
which may be drawn from the facred Writings. 
It has been laid bv feme of the Ancients, that 

if 
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if the gods were to talk with men, they 
would certainly fpeak in Plato’s flilej but I 
think we may fay with juftice, that when mor- 
tals converfe with their Creator, they cannot 
do it in fo proper a ftile as in that of the Holy 
Scriptures. 

If any one would judge of the beauties of 
poetry that are to be met with in the Divine 
writings, and examine how kindly the Hebrew 
manners of fpeech mix and incorporate with 
the Englijh language ; after having perufed the 
book of Pialms, let him read a literal tranflation 
of Horace or Pindar. He will find in thefe 
two laft fuch an abfurdity and eonfufion of 
ftile, with fuch a comparative poverty of imagi- 
nation, as will make him very fenfible of what 
I have been here advancing. 

Since we have therefore fuch a treafury of 
words, fo beautiful in themfelves, and fo pro- 
per for the airs of Mufic, I cannot but wonder 
that perfons of diftindtion fhould give fb little 
attention and encouragement to that kind of 
Mufic which would have its foundation in reafon, 
and which would improve our virtue in propor- 
tion's it raifed our delight. ‘ The paffions that 
are excited by ordinary compofitions generally 
flow from fuch filly and abfurd occafions, that 
a man is afhamed to refiedt upon them ferioufly $ 
but the fear, the love, the forrow, the indigna- 
tion that are awakened in the mind by hymns 
and anthems, make the heart better, and pro- 
ceed from fuch caufes as are altogether reafona- 
E 4 . ble 
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ble and praife- worthy. Pleafure and duty gq 
hand in hand, and the greater our fatisfadtion 
is, the greater is our religion. 

Mulic among thofe who were ftiled the 
chofen people was a religious art. The fongs 
of Sion, which we have reafon to believe were 
in high repute among the courts of the eaftern 
rnonarchs, were nothing elfe but Pfalms and 
pieces of poetry that adored or celebrated the 
Supreme Being. The greateft conqueror in 
this holy nation, after the manner of the old 
Grecian Lyrics, did not only compofe the 
words of his Divine odes, but generally let 
them to mulic himfelf : After which, his works, 
though they were confecrated to the tabernacle, 
became the national entertainment, as well as 
the devotion of his people. 

The fir ft original of the drama was a religi- 
ous worlhip confifting only of a chorus, which 
was nothing elfe but a hymn to a Deity. As 
luxury and voluptuoufnefs prevailed over inno- 
cence and religion, this form of worlhip dege- 
nerated into tragedies ; in which however the 
chorus fo far remembered its firft office, as to 
brand every thing that was vicious, and recom- 
. mend every thing that was laudable, to inter- 
■ cede with Heaven for the innocent, and to im- 
plore its vengeance on the criminal. 

Homer and Hejiod intimate to us how this 
art ftiould be applied, when they reprefent the 
Mules as furrounding Jupiter, and warbling 
their hymns about his throne, I might fhew 
from innumerable paffages in ancient writers, 

not 
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not only that vocal and inftrumental Mufic 
were made ufe of in their religious worfhip, 
but that their moft favourite diverfions were 
filled with fongs and hymns to their refpedliv? 
deities. Had we frequent entertainments of 
this nature among us, they would not a little 
purify and exalt our paffions, give our thoughts 
a proper turn, and cherifh thofe divine impulfes 
in the Soul, which every one feels that has 
not ftifled them by fenfual and immoderate 
pleafures. 

Mufic, when thus applied, raifes noble hints 
in the mind of the hearer, and fills it with 
great conceptions. It ftrengthens devotion, and 
advances praife into rapture. It lengthens out 
every adt of worfhip, and produces more lafting 
and permanent impreffions in the mind, than 
thofe which accompany any tranfient form of 
words that are uttered in the ordinary method 
of religious worfhip. Q 
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Mac Jludia adolefcentiam alunt , fenedlutem obleolant , 
fecimdas res ornant , adverfts Jolatium & perfugium 
. pr<sbent ; Mediant dotni , hnpediunt f oris ; pernoc- 

tant ncbifairn, peregrinantur , nifiicantur. Tull. 

Thefe ftudies improve youth ; delight old age ; are 
the ornament of profperity, and refuge of adver- 
fity •, pleafe at home ; are no incumbrance abroad ; 
lodge with us ; travel with us, and retire into 
the country with us. 

f“|~^ H E following Letters bear a pleafing 
j[ image of the joys and fatisfaflions of a 
private life. The firli is from a Gentleman 

to a friend, for whom he has a very great 
relpedt, and to whom he communicates the 
fatisfa&ion he takes in retirement ; the other is 
a Letter to me, occafioned by an ode written 
by my Lapland Lover ; this correfpondent is 
lb kind as to tranOate another of Scheffers fongs 
in a very agreeable manner. I publifh them 
together, that the young and old may find 
fomething in the fame Paper which may be 
fuitable to their refpedfive taftes in folitudes ; 
for I know no fault in the defeription of ardent 
defires, provided they are honourable. 


Dear 
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Dear Sir, 

‘ XT' O U have obliged me with a very kind 
£ Letter ; by which I find you £hift the 
‘ fcene of your life from the town to the coun- 
‘ try, and enjoy that mixt ftate which wife 
£ men both delight in, and are qualified for. 

‘ Methinks moft of the philofophers and mora- 
£ lifts have run too much into extremes, in 
£ praifing entirely either folitude or public life ; 

£ in the former men generally grow ufelefs 
£ by too much reft, and in the latter are 
‘ deftroyed by too much precipitation : As 
£ waters, lying ftill, putrify and are good for 
£ nothing; and running violently on, do but 
£ the more miichief in their paffage to others, 

5 and are fwaliowed up and loft the fooner 
£ themfelves. Thofe who, like you, can make 

6 themfelves ufeful to all ftates, fhould be like 
£ gentle ftreams, that not only glide through 
£ lonely vales and forefts amidft the flocks and 
£ {hepherds, but vifit populous towns in their 
‘ courfe, and are at once of ornament and fer- 
‘ vice to them. But there is another fort of 

* people who feem defigned for folitude, thofe 
‘ 1 mean who have more to hide than to 

* fhew: As for my own part, I am one of 
‘ thofe whom Seneca fays, Tam umbratiles funt , 
£ ut patent in turbido ejfe quicquid in luce eji. 
‘ Some men, like pictures, are fitter for a 
‘ corner than a full light ; and I believe fuch 

* as have a natural bent to folitude, are like 
e waters which may be forced into fountains, 

£ and 
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£ and exalted to a great height, may make a 
‘ much nobler figure, and a much louder node, 

- but after all run more fmoothly, equally and 

* plentifully, in their own natural courfe upon 
‘ the ground. The confideration of this would 

* make me very well contented with the pof- 
‘ fefiion only of that quiet which Cowley calls 
c the companion of obfcurity ; but whoever 
‘ has the Mufes too for his companions, can 
c never be idle enough to be uneafy. Thus, 

* Sir, you fee I would flatter myfelf into a 

* good opinion of my own way of living : Phi- 
£ tarch juft now told me, that it is in hu- 
i man life as in a game at tables, one may 
e wiih he had the higheft caft, but if his 
£ chance be otherwise, he is even to play it as 

* well as he can, and make die beft of 
.« it. 

I am, Sir, 

Your moft obliged, 

and moft humble fervant. 

Mr. Spectator, 

t rp fj £ town being fo well pleafed with 
£ ^ the fine picture of ardefs Love, which 

1 nature infpired the Laplander to paint in the 
£ ode you lately printed ; we were in hopes 
‘ that the ingenious tranflator would have 
■ obliged it with the other alfo which Scheffer 
‘ has given us ; but fince he has not, a much 
c inferior hand has ventured to fend you this. 

£ It 
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4 It is a cuftom with the northern Lovers to 
e divert themfelves with a long, whilft they 
4 journey through the fenny moors to pay a 
4 vifit to their Miftrefles. This is . addrdfed 
4 by the Lover to his Rain-Deer, which is the 
4 creature that in that country fupplies the want 
4 of horfes. The circum fiances which fuccef- 
£ lively prefent themfelves to him in his way, 
i * are, I believe you will think, naturally inter- 

4 woven. The anxiety of abfence, the glcomi- 
i 1 nefs of the roads, and his refolution of fre- 

4 quenting only thofe, fince thole only can carry 
4 him to the object of his delires ; the diffatif- 
4 fa&ion he exprefies even at the greatefl fwift- 
4 nefs with which he is carried, and his joyful 
4 furprife at an unexpected fight of his Miftrefs 
^ 4 as fhe is bathing, feem beautifully defcribed 

4 in the original. 

4 If all thofe pretty images of rural nature 
4 are loft in the imitation, yet poffibly you 
4 may think fit to let this fupply the place of 
4 a long Letter, when want of leifure or indif- 
4 petition for writing will not permit our being 
4 entertained by your own hand. I propofe 
4 finch a time, becaufe though it is natural to 
4 have a fondnefs for what one does one’s 
4 felf, yet I allure you I would not have any 
4 thing of mine difplace a Angle line of yours. 

I. 

Hafte, my Rain-Deer, and let us nimbly go 
j. . Our am’rous journey through this dreary wafte*, 

Hafte, my Rain-Deer ! ftill ftill thou art too flow* 
Impetuous love demands the lightning’s hafte. 

Around 
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II. 

Around us far the rufhy moors are fpread: 

Soon will the fun withdraw his chearful ray ; 

Darkling and tir’d we fhall the marfhes tread. 

No lay unfung to cheat the tedious way. 

III. 

The wat’ry length of thefe unjoyous moors ■ 

Does all the flow’ry meadows pride excel ; 

Through thefe I fly to her my Soul adores. 

Ye flow’ry meadows, empty pride, farewel. 

IY. 

Each moment from the charmer I’m confin’d. 

My breaft is tortur’d with impatient fires : 

Fly, my Rain-Deer, fly fwifter than the wind. 

Thy tardy feet wing with my fierce defires, 

V. 

Our pleafing toil will then be foon o’erpaid. 

And thou, in wonder loft, fhalt view my fair, 

Admire each feature of the lovely maid. 

Her artlefs charms, her bloom, her fprightly air. 

VI. 

But lo ! with graceful motion there Ihe fwims, 
Gently removing each ambitious Wave ; 

The crowding waves tranfported clafp her limbs : 
When, when, oh when fhall I fuch freedoms have l 

VII. 

In vain, ye envious ftreams, fo faft ye flow. 

To hide her from a Lover’s ardent gaze : 

From every touch ye more tranfparent grow, 

And all reveal’d the beauteous wanton plays. T 


Tuefday, 
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Abejl facundis gratia difiis. 

Ovid. Met. 1. 13. v. 127. 
Eloquent words a graceful manner want. 

M OST foreign writers who have given 
any character of the E?tglijld nation, what- 
ever vices they afcribe to it, allow in general, 
that the people are naturally modeft. It pro- 
ceeds perhaps from this our national virtue, 
that our Orators - are ohferved to make ufe of 
* lefs Gefture or adtion than thofe of other coun- 

tries. Our preachers hand itock ftill in the 
pulpit, and will not fo much as move a finger 
to fet off the beft fermons in the world. We 
meet with the fame lpeaking ftatues at our 
bars, and in all public places of debate. Our 
words flow from us in a fmooth continued 
► ftream, without thofe trainings of the voice, 

motions of the body, and majefty of the hand 
which are fo much celebrated in the Orators 
of Greece and Rome. We can talk of life 
and death in cold blood, and keep our tem- 
per in a difcourfe which turns upon every 
thing that is dear to us. Though our zeal 
> breaks out in the fineft tropes and figures, it is 

not able to ffir a limb about us. I have heard 
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It obferved more than once by thofe who have 
feen Italy, that an untravelled Englishman cannot 
relifh all the beauties of Italian pictures, be- 
caufe the poftures which are expreffed in them 
are often fuch as are peculiar to that country. 
One who has not feen an Italian in the pul- 
pit, will not know what to make of that 
noble gefture in Raphael's picture of Saint 
Paul preaching at Athens, where the Apoftle 
is reprefented as lifting up both his arms, and 
pouring out the thunder of his rhetoric amidft 
an audience of Pagan Philofophers. 

It is certain that proper Geftures and vehement 
exertions of the voice cannot be too much 
fludied by a public Orator. They are a kind 
of comment to what he utters, and enforce 
every thing he fays, with weak hearers, better 
than the ftrongeft argument he can make ufe 
of. They keep the audience awake, and fix their 
attention to what is delivered to them, at the 
fame time that they fhew the fpeaker is in 
earned:, and affe&ed himfelf with what he fo 
paffionately recommends to others. Violent 
Gefture and vociferation naturally fnake the 
hearts of the ignorant, and fill them with a 
kind of religious horror. Nothing is more 
frequent than to fee women weep and tremble 
at the fight of a moving preacher, though he is 
placed quite out of their hearing ; as in England 
we very frequently fee people lulled afieep with 
folid and elaborate difcourfes of piety, who 
would be warmed and tranfported out of them- 

felves 
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felves by the bellowing and distortions of 
enthufiafm. 

If nonfenfe, when accompanied with fuch an 
emotion of voice and body, has fuch an influ- 
ence on mens minds, what might we not ex- 
pert from many of thofe admirable difcourfes 
which are printed in our Tongue, were they 
delivered with a becoming fervor, and with 
the moft agreeable graces of voice and geiture ? 

We are told that the great Latin Orator 
very much impaired his health by this laterum 
content! 0, this vehemence of Addon, with which 
he ufed to deliver himfelf. The Greek Orator 
was likewife fo very famous for this particular 
in rhetoric, that one of his antagonists, whom 
he had banifhed from Athe?is, reading over the 
oration which had procured his banishment, 
and feeing his friends admire it, could not 
forbear afking them, if they were fo much 
affedted by the bare reading of it, how much 
more they would have been alarmed, had they 
heard him adtually throwing out fuch a Storm 
of eloquence? 

How cold and dead a figure, in comparifon 
of thefe two great men, does an Orator often 
make at the Britijh bar, holding up his head, 
with the moft infipid ferenity, and Stroking the 
fides of a long wig that reaches down to his 
middle ? The truth of It is, there is often no- 
thing more ridiculous than the Gestures of an 
Englijh Speaker ; you fee feme of them run- 
ning their hands into their pockets as far as ever 
they can thruSl them, and others looking with 

¥ol, VI. F great 
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great attention on a piece of paper that has 
nothing written in it ; you may fee many a 
fmart rhetorician turning his hat in his hands, 
moulding it into feveral different cocks, exa- 
mining fometimes the lining of it, and fome- 
times the button, during the whole courfe of 
his harangue. A deaf man would think he 
was cheapening a beaver, when perhaps he is 
talking of the fate of the Britijh nation. I 
remember when I was a young man, and ufed 
to frequent Wefiminfier-hall , there was a coun- 
felior who never pleaded without a piece of 
packthread in his hand, which he ufed to twill 
about a thumb or a finger, all the while he 
was fpeaking : The wags of thofe days ufed 
to call it the thread of his difcourfe, for he 
was not able to utter a word without it. One 
of his clients, who was mcrre merry than wife. 
Hole it from him one day in the midft of his 
pleading; but he had better have let it alone, 
for he loft his caufe by his jeft. 

1 have all along acknowledged myfelf to be 
a dumb man, and therefore may be thought 
a very improper perfon to give rules for Ora- 
tory ; but 1 believe every one will agree with 
me in this, that we ought either to lay slide 
all kinds of Gefture, (which feems to be very 
fuitable to the Genius of our nation) or at ieaft 
to make ufe of fuch only as are graceful and 
exprelftve. O 

X 
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Decet affeblus animi neqy.e fe nimium erigere , nec fubjacere 
ferviliter. Tull, de Finibus. 

We ftiould keep our paffions from being exalted 
above meafure, or fervilely deprened. 

Mr. Spectator, 

4 T HAVE always been a very great lover 
e JL your Speculations, as well in regard to 
4 the fubjedt, as to your manner of treating it. 
c Human nature I always thought the moil 
* ufeful objedt of human reafon, and to make 
4 the consideration of it pleaiant and entertain- 
4 ing, I always thought the beft employment 
4 of human wit : Other parts of philofophy * 
4 may perhaps make us wifer, but this not 
4 only anfwers that end, but makes us better 
4 too., Hence it was that the Oracle pronounced 
4 Socrates the wifeil of all men living, becaufe 
4 he judicioufly made choice of human nature 
4 for the objedt of his thoughts ; an inquiry 
4 into which as much exceeds all other learn- 
4 ing, as it is of more confequence to adjuil 
4 the true nature and meafures of right and 
4 wrong, than to fettle the diftance of the 
4 planets, and compute the times of their cir- 
4 cumvolutions. 

F 2 
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* One good effedt that will immediately arife 
c from a near obfervation of human nature, is 
c that we (hall ceafe to wonder at thofe addons 
1 which men are ufed to reckon wholly unac- 
£ countable ; for as nothing is produced with- 
c out a caufe, fo by obferving the nature and 
c courfe of the Paffions, we fhall be able to 
£ trace every adtion from its firft conception to 
5 its death. We fhall no more admire at the 
‘ proceedings of Catiline or Tiberius , when we 
c know the one was adtuated by a cruel 
c jealoufy, the other by a furious ambition ; 

‘ for the adtions of men follow their Paffions 
c as naturally as light does heat, or as any 
c other effect flows from its caufe; reafon 
1 muff be employed in adjufting the Paffions, 
c but they muff ever remain the principles of 
£ adtion. 

‘ The ftrange and abfurd variety that is fo 
c apparent in mens adtions, fhews plainly they 
‘ can never proceed immediately from reafon; 
c fo pure a fountain emits no fuch troubled 
c waters : They muff neceffarily arife from 
e the Paffions, which are to the mind as the 
e winds to a fhip, they only can move it, and 
c they too often deftroy it; if fair and gentle, 
c they guide it into the harbour ; if contrary 
‘ and furious, they overfet it in the waves : In 
e the fame manner is the mind affiffed or en- 
‘ dangered by the Paffions ; reafon muff then 
c take the place of pilot, and can never fail 
e of fecuring her charge if fhe be not wanting 
c to herfelf : The ftrength of the Paffions will 

‘ never 
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4 never be accepted as an excufe for complying 
4 with them ; they were defigned for fubjedtion, 
4 and if a man fufFers them to get the upper 
4 hand, he then betrays the liberty of his own 
4 Soul. 

4 As Nature has framed the feveral ipecies 
4 of Beings as it were in a chain, fo man feems 
4 to be placed as the middle link between 
4 Angels and Brutes: Hence he participates 
4 both of flefh and Spirit by an admirable tie, 
4 which in him oecafions perpetual war of 
4 Pailions ; and as a man inclines to the angelic 
4 or brute part of his conffitution, he is then 
4 denominated good or bad, virtuous or wicked ; 
4 if love, mercy, and good-nature prevail, they 
4 fpeak him of the Angel j if hatred, cruelty, 
4 and envy predominate, they declare his 
4 kindred to the Brute. Hence it was that 
4 fome of the ancients imagined, that as men 
4 in this life inclined more to the Angel or 
4 the Brute, fo after their death they fhould 
4 tranfmigrate into the one or the other; and it 
4 would be no unpleafant notion to confider 
4 the feveral fpeices of brutes, into which we 
4 may imagine that tyrants, mifers, the proud, 
4 malicious, and ill-natured might be changed. 

4 As a confequence of this original, all Paf- 
4 fions are in all men, but appear not in all ; 

4 conftitutio'n, education, cuftom of the country, 
4 reafon, and the like caufes may improve or 
4 abate the ftrength of them, but ftill the feeds 

4 remain, .which are ever ready to fprout forth 

5 upon the leaf; encouragement. I have heard 
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4 a ftory of a good religious man, who, having 
4 been bred with the milk of a goat, was very 
4 modeft in public by a careful reflexion he. 

4 made on his actions, but he frequently had 

* an hour in fecret, wherein he had ' his ffifks 

* and capers ; and if we had an opportunity 

5 of examining the retirement of the fcrideft 
£ Philofophers, no doubt but we fhould find 
4 perpetual returns of thofe Paffions they fo 
4 artfully conceal from the Public. I remem- 

* ber Machiavel obferves, that every flats fliould 
4 entertain a perpetual jealoufy of its neigh- 
4 hours, that fo it fhould never be unprovided 
2 when an emergency happens ; in like manner 
4 fhould Reafon be perpetually on its guard 
4 againft the Paffions, and never fufter them 
4 to carry on any defign that may be deftrac- 
4 tive of its fecurity ; yet at the lame time it 
4 muft be careful, that it do not fo far break 
4 their ftrength as to render them contemptible, 
4 and confequently itfelf unguarded. 

4 4 1 he underftanding being of itfelf too flow 

4 and lazy to exert itfelf into addon, it is ne- 
4 ceffary it fhould be put in motion by the 
4 gentle gales of the Paffions, which may pre- 
4 ferve it from ftagnating and corruption; for 
4 they are neceffary to the health of the mind, 
4 as the circulation of the animal Spirits is to 
4 the health of the body ; they keep it in life, 
4 and ftrength, and vigour; nor is it poffible 
4 for the mind to perform its offices without 
4 their affiftance : Thefe motions are given us 
£ with our being; they are little Spirits that are 
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4 born and die with us j to fome they are mild, 
4 eafy and gentle, to others wayward and 
4 unruly, yet never too ftrong for the reins of 
4 reafon and the guidance of judgment. 

4 We may generally obferve a ‘pretty nice 
4 proportion between the ftrength of reafon and 
‘ Paffion ; the greateft Genius’s have commonly 
‘ the ftrongeft affedfions, as, on the other 
4 hand, the weaker underftan dings have gene- 
4 rally the weaker Paffions ; and it is fit the 
4 fury of the courfers fhould not be too great 
4 for the ftrength of the charioteer. Young 
4 men whofe Paffions are not a little unruly, 
4 give fmail hopes of their ever being confidera- 
4 ble ; the fire of youth will of courfe abate, 
4 and is a fault, if it be a fault, that mends 
4 every day ; but Purely, unlefs a man has fire 
4 in youth, he can hardly have warmth in old 
4 age. We muft therefore be very cautious, 
4 left, while we think to regulate the Pafiions, 

4 we fhould quite extinguish them, which is 
4 putting out the light of the Soul ; for to be 
4 without Paffion, or to be hurried away with 
4 it, makes a man equally blind. The extra- 
4 ordinary feverity ufed in moft of our fchools 
4 has this fatal effedt, it breaks the fpring of 
4 the mind, ‘ and moft certainly deftroys more 
4 good Genius’s than it can poffibly improve. 

4 And furely it is a mighty miftake that the 
4 Paffions fhould be fo intirely fubdued ; for 
4 little irregularities are fometim.es not only to 
4 be bore with, but to be cultivated too, fince 
4 they are frequently attended with the greateft 
F 4 4 per fee- 
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£ perfections. All great Genius’s have faults 
£ mixed with their virtues, and refemble the 
‘ flaming bu£h which has thorns amongft 
£ lights. 

£ Since therefore the Palilons are the princi- 
£ pies of human aCtions, we mu ft endeavour to 
‘ manage them fo as to retain their vigour, 

‘ yet keep them under flriCt command; we 
£ muff govern them rather like free fubjeCts 
£ than Haves, left, while we intend to make 
£ them obedient, they become abjeCt, and 
£ unfit for thole great purpofes to which they 
£ were defigned. For my part, I mu ft confefs 
£ I could never have any regard to that feCt 
£ of Philofophers, who fo much infilled upon 
£ an abfolute indifference and vacancy from 
‘ all Paffion; for it feems to me a thing very 
£ inconfiftent, for a man to diveft himfelf of 
c humanity, in order to acquire tranquillity of 
c mind, and to eradicate the very principles of 
5 aCtion, becaufe it is poflible they may pro- 
£ duce ill effeCts. 

I am, Sir, 

Your affectionate admirer. 



Thurfday, 
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■ Mufao contingere cunBa lepore. 

Lucr. lib. i. v. 933. 


To grace each fubjeCt with enliv’ning wit. 


G R AT I AN very often recommends the 
r fine Tafte, as the utmcft perfection of an 
accomplished man. As this word arifes very 
often in convention, I Shall endeavour to give 
Some account of it, and to lay down rales 
how we may know whether we are pofieffed 
of it, and how we may acquire that fine Tafte 
of writing, which is fo much talked of among 
the polite world. 

Moft languages make ufe of this metaphor, 
to exprefs that faculty of the mind, which 
diftinguifhes all the moft concealed faults and 
niceft perfections in writing. We may be lure 
this metaphor would not have been fo general 
in all Tongues, had there not been a very great 
conformity between that mental Tafte, which 
is the fubjedt of this Paper, and that fenfitive 
Tafte which gives us a relifti of every different 
flavour that affe&s the palate. Accordingly we 
find, there are as many degrees of refinement 
in the intellectual faculty, as in the fenfe, 
which is marked out by this common deno- 
mination. 

I knew 
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I knew a perfon who poffeffed the one in 
fo great a perfection, that after having tailed 
ten different kinds of Tea, he would diftinguifh, 
without feeing the colour of it, the particular 
fort which was offered him; and not only fo, 
but any two forts of them that were mixt 
together in an equal proportion; nay, he has 
carried the experiment fo far, as upon tailing 
the compofition of three different forts, to 
name the parcels from whence the three feveral 
ingredients were taken. A man of a fine Tafte 
in writing will difcern, after the fame manner, 
not only the general- beauties and imperfecti- 
ons of an Author, but difcover the feveral ways 
of thinking and expreffing himfelf, which 
diverfify him from all other Authors, with 
the feveral foreign infufions of thought and 
language, and the particular Authors from 
whom they were borrowed. 

After having thus far explained what is gene- 
rally meant by a fine Tafte in writing, and 
fhewn the propriety of die metaphor which is 
ufed on this occafion, I think I may define 
it to be 4 that faculty of the Soul, which difcerns 
4 the beauties of an Author with pleafure, and 
‘ the imperfections with diflikef If a man would 
know whether he is poffeffed of this faculty, 
2 would have him read over the celebrated 
works of antiquity, which have flood the teft 
of fo many different ages and countries, or thofe 
works among the moderns which have the 
lanCtion of the politer part of our contempora- 
ries. If upon the perufal of fuch writings he 
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does not find himfelf delighted in an extraor- 
dinary manner, or if, upon reading the admired 
paffages in fuch Authors, he finds a coldnefs 
and indifference in- his thoughts, he ought to 
conclude, not (as is too ufual among taftelefs 
readers) that the Author wants thofe perfections 
which have been admired in him, but that he 
himfelf wants the faculty of difcovering them. 

He fhould, in the fecond place, be very care- 
ful to obferve, whether he taftes the diftinguifjh- 
ing perfections, or, if I may be allowed to call 
them fo, the fpecific qualities of the Author 
whom he perufes whether he is particularly 
pleafed with Livy for his manner of telling a 
ftory, with Sallujl for his entering into thofe 
internal principles of aCtion which arife from 
the characters and manners of the perfons he 
defcribes, or with Tacitus for his difplaying thofe 
outward, motives of fafety and intereft, which 
give birth to the whole feries of tranfaCtions 
which he relates. 

He may likewife confider, how differently 
he is affeCted by the fame thought, which pre- 
fents itfelf in a great Writer, from what he is 
when he finds it delivered by a perlon of an 
ordinary genius. For there is as much differ- 
ence in apprehending a thought clothed in 
Cicero s language, and that of a common Au- 
thor, as in feeing an objeCt by the light of a 
taper, or by the light of the fun. 

It is very difficult to lay down rules for the 
acquirement of fuch a Tafte as that I am here 
fpeaking of. The faculty nauft in fome . degree 

be 
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be born with us, and it very often happens, 
that thofe who have other qualities in perfection 
are wholly void of this. One of the raoft 
eminent Mathematicians of the age has allured 
me, that the greateft pleafure he took in read- 
ing Virgil , was in examining Mneas his voyage 
by the map ; as I quefdon not but many a 
modern compiler of hiftory would be delighted 
with little more in that divine Author, than 
the bare matters of fad. 

But notwithftanding this faculty mud: in fome 
meafure be born with us, there are feveral 
methods for cultivating and improving it, and 
without which it will be very uncertain, and of 
little ufe to the perfon that pofleffes it. The 
moft natural method for this purpofe is to be 
converfant among the writings of the moft 
polite Authors. A man who has any relifh 
for fine writing, either difcovers new beauties, 
or receives ftronger impreffions from the maf- 
terly ftrokes of a great Author every time he 
perufes him ; befides that he naturally wears 
himfelf into the fame manner of Ipeaking and 
thinking. 

Converlation with men of a polite genius is 
another method for improving our natural Tafte. 
It is impoffible for a man of the greateft parts 
to confider any thing in its whole extent, and 
in all its variety of lights. Every man, befides 
thofe general obfervations which are to be made 
upon an Author, forms feveral reflexions that 
are peculiar to his own manner of thinking ; 
lb that converfation will naturally furnilh us with 
7 hints 
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hints which we did not attend to, and make 
ns enjoy other mens parts and reflexions as 
well as our own. This is the beft reafon I 
can give for the obfervation which feveral have 
made, that men of great genius in the lame 
way of writing, feldom rife up fingly, but at 
certain periods of time appear together, and in 
a body j as they did at Rome in the reign of 
Augujlus , and in Greece about the age of Socrates. 

I cannot think that Corneille, Racine, Moliere, 
Boileau, la Fontaine, Bruyere, BoJJii, or the 
Daciers, would have written fo well as they 
have done, had they not been friends and 
contemporaries. 

It is likewife necefiary for a man who 
would form to himfelf a finifhed Tafte of 
good writing, to be well verfed in the works 
of the beft Critics both ancient and modern. I 
muft confefs that I could w r ifh there were 
Authors of this kind, who befide the mechani- 
cal rules which a man of very little Tafte may 
difcourfe upon, would enter into the very Spirit 
and Soul of fine writing, and fhew us the 
feveral fources of that pleafure which rifes in 
the mind upon the perufal of a noble work. 
Thus although in poetry it be abfolutely necei- 
fary that the unities of time, place and action, 
with other points of the fame nature, fhould 
be thoroughly explained and underftood ; there 
is ftill fomething more effential to the art, 
fomething that elevates and aftonifhes the 
fancy, and gives a greatnefs of mind to the. 
reader, which few of the Critics befides Lon- 
ginus have confidered. Our 
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Our general Tafte in England is for epigram, 
turns of wit, and forced conceits, which have 
no manner of influence, either for the better- 
ing or enlarging the mind of him who reads 
them, and have been carefully avoided by the 
greateft: writers, both among the Ancients and 
Moderns. 1 have endeavoured in feveral of 
my Speculations to banlih this Gothic Tafte, 
which has taken pofleffion among us. I en- 
tertained the town for a week together with 
an Eflay upon Wit, in which I endeavoured to 
detedt feveral of thofe falfe kinds which have 
been admired in the . different ages of the world ; 
and at the fame time to fhew wherein the 
nature of true wit confifts. I afterwards gave 
an inftance of the great force which lies in a 
natural limplicity of thought to affebt the mind 
of the reader, from fuch vulgar pieces as have 
little elfe befides this fingle qualification to 
recommend them. I have like wife examined 
the works of the greateft Poet which our na- 
tion or perhaps any other has produced, and 
particularized moft of thofe rational and manly 
beauties which give a value to that Divine work. 
1 fhall next Saturday enter upon ‘ an Eflay on 
‘ the Pinafores of the Imagination, ’which, though 
it fhall coniider that fubject at large, will per- 
haps fugged: to the reader what it is that gives a 
beauty to many paftages of the . fineft, writers 
both in profe and verfe. As an undertaking of 
this nature is intirely new, I queftion not but 
it will be received with candor. O 
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Bum forts funt, nihil videtur mitndius , 

Nec tnagis cmpofiium quidquam, nec magis ekgans : 
Qua, cum amatore fuo cum canant , liguriunt. 

Hamm videre ingluvtem , fordes , inopiam , 

Quain inhonefta fola fmt domi , avida cihi. 

Quo patdo ex jure hefterno pattern dtrum vorent ; 

NoJJe omnia hac, falus ejl adolefcentulis . 

„ Ter. Eun. Ad. 5. Sc. 4. 

When they are abroad, nothing is fo clean and 
nicely drefied ; and, when at fupper with a gal- 
lant, they do but piddle, and pick the choiceft 
bits : but, to fee their naftinefs and poverty at 
home, their gluttony, and how they devour 
black crufts dipped in yefterday’s broth, is a 
perfect antidote againft wenching. 

tl TILL Honeycomb, who difguifes his 
VV prefent decay by vifiting the wenches 
of the town only by way of humour, told us, 
that the laft rainy night he with Sir Roger 
de Cov.er ley was driven into the Temple 
Clobber, whither had efcaped alfo a Lady moll 
exactly drefied from head to foot. Will 
made no fcruple to acquaint us, that £he fainted 
him very familiarly by his name, and turning 
immediately to the Knight, file faid, file fup- 
pofed that was his good friend, Sir Roger df; 
Coverley : Upon which nothing lefs. could 

follow 
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follow than Sir Roger’s approach to fal cita- 
tion, with, Madam, the fame at your fervice. 
She was dreffed in a black tabby mantua and 
petticoat, without ribbons ; her linen ffriped 
muflin, and in the whole in an agreeable fe- 
cond-mourning ; decent dreffes being often af- 
fedfed by the creatures of the town, at once 
confulting cheapnefs and the pretenfions to 
modefty. She went on with a familiar eafy 
air. Your friend, Mr. Honeycomb, is a 
little furprifed to fee a woman here alone and 
unattended ; but I difmiffed my coach at the 
gate, and tripped it down to my Counfel’s 
chamber ; for Lawyers fees take up too much 
of a fmall difputed jointure to admit any other 
expences but mere necelfaries. Mr. H oney- 
c o m b begged they might have the honour 
of fetting her down, for Sir Roger’s fervant 
was gone to call a coach. In the interim the- 
footman returned, with no coach to be had; 
and there appeared nothing to be done but 
trailing herfelf with Mr. Honeycomb and 
his friend, to wait at the tavern at the gate for a 
coach, or to be fubjedted to all' the impertinence 
the muft meet with in that public place. Mr. 
Honeycomb being a man of honour deter- 
mined the choice of the fir ft, and Sir Ro- 
ger, as the better man, took the Lady by 
the hand, leading through all the fhower, 
covering her with his hat, and gallanting 
a familiar acquaintance through rows of young 
fellows, who winked at Sukey in the Rate the 

marched 
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marched off, Will Honeycomb bringing 
up the rear. 

. Much importunity prevailed upon the fair 
one to admit of a collation, where, after declar- 
ing file had no fiomach, and eaten a couple of 
chickens, devoured a trade of fallet, and drunk 
a full bottle to her fliare, file fung the old 
man’s wifi) to Sir Roger.. The Knight left 
the room for fome time after fupper, and 
writ the following billet, which he conveyed 
to Sukey, and Sukey to her friend Will 
Honeycomb. Will has given it to Sir 
Andrew Freeport, who read it laft night 
to the Club. 

Madam, 

£ T Am not fo mere a Country-Gentleman, 
c but I can guefs at the Iaw-bufinefs you 
* had at the Temple. If you would go down 
£ to the country, and leave off all your vanities 
£ but your finging, let me know at my lodg- 
c ings in Bow-Street , Covent-Garden , and you 
c fhall be encouraged by ■ ' 

Your humble fervant, 

Roger de Coverlet. 

My good friend could not well ftand the 
rallery which was rifmg upon him ; but to put 
a flop to it I delivered Will Honeycomb 
the following Letter, and defired him to read 
it to the board. 

Vol. VI. • G . Mr. 
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Mr. Spec tat o r, 

4 T-T Aving feen a tranllation of one of the 
£ X A chapters in the Canticles into Englijh verfe 
4 inferted among your late Papers, I have 
4 ventured to fend you the feventh chapter 
£ of the Proverbs in a poetical drefs. If you 
4 think it worthy appearing among your Specu- 
c lations, it will be a fufficient reward for the 
4 trouble of 

Your conflant reader. 


A. B. 

M Y fon, th’ inftruclion that my words impart.. 
Grave on the living tablet of thy heart ; 

And all the wholfom precepts that I give, 

Obferve with ftricleft reverence, and live. 

Let all thy homage be to Wifdora. paid. 

Seek her protection and implore her aid ; 

That fire may keep thy Soul from harm fecure. 
And turn thy footfteps from the harlot’s door. 
Who with curs’d charms lures the unwary in, 

And fooths with flattery their Souls to fin. 

Once from my window as I call mine eye. 

On thofe that pafs’d in giddy numbers by, 

A youth among the foolilh youths I fpy’d, 

Who took not facred Wifdom for his guide. 

Juft as the fun withdrew his cooler light. 

And evening foft led on the fhades of night. 

He ftole in covert twilight to his fate, 

And pafs’d the corner near the harlot’s gate ; 

When lo, a woman comes ! 

Loofe her attire, and fuch her glaring drefs. 

As aptly did the harlot’s mind exorefs- : 

'JL # A. 
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Subtle fhe is, and practis’d in the arts. 

By which the wanton conquer heedlefs hearts : 
Stubborn and loud Ihe is, foe hates her home. 
Varying her place and form ; die loves to roam j 
Now (he’s within, now in the ftreet does ftray, 

Now at each corner Hands, and waits her prey. 
The youth ihe feiz’d-, and laying now afide 
All madefty, the female’s jufteft pride, 

She faid, with an embrace, here at my hotife 
Peace-offerings are, this day I paid my vows. 

I therefore came abroad to meet my dear, 

And lo, in happy hour I find thee here. 

My chamber I’ve adorn’d, and o’er my bed 
Are co v ’rings of the richeft tap’ftry fpread. 

With linen it is deck’d from Egypt brought. 

And carvings by the curious artift wrought : ■ 

It wants no glad perfume Arabia yields 
In all her citron groves, and fpicy fields ; 

Here all her ftore of richeft odours meets. 

I’ll lay thee in a wildernefs of fweets. 

Whatever to the fenfe can grateful be 

I have coiledted there 1 want but thee. 

My huiband’s gone a journey far away, 1 

Much gold he took abroad, and long- will ftay: > 
He nam’d for, his return a diftant day. J 

Upon her tongue did fuch fmooth mifchief dwell. 
And from her lips fuch welcome flatt’ry fell, 

Th’ unguarded youth, irr filken fetters ty’d, 
Refign’d his reafon, and with eafe comply’d. 

Thus does the ox to his own daughter go. 

And thus is fenfelefs of th’ impending blow. 

Thus flies the Ample bird into the 1'nare, 

That Ikilful fowlers for his life prepare. 

But let my fons attend. Attend may they 
Whom youthful vigour may to fin betray ; 

Let them falfe charmers fly, and guard their hearts 
Againft the wily wanton’s pleafing arcs % 

G z ~ With 
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With care direct their fteps, nor turn aftray 
To tread the paths of her deceitful way; 

Left they too late of her fell power complain, 

And fall, where many mightier have been ilain . T 
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Avia Vieridum feragro Icca, nuttius ante 
Trita folo: juvat integros accedere fonteis, 

Atque haurire : ■ Lucr. lib. i. v. 925. 

■ Infpir’d I trace the Mufes feats. 

Untrodden yet : ’tis lweet to vifit firft 
Untouch’d and virgin ftreams, and quench my thirft. 

Creech. 


( "X U R Sight is the moll; perfect and molt 
delightful of all our Senfes. It fills the 
mind with the largeft variety of ideas, converfes 
with its objects at the greateft diftance, and 
continues the longed: in adtion without being 
tired or fatiated with its proper enjoyments. 
The Senfe of feeling can indeed give us a notion 
of extenfion, fhape, and all other ideas that 
enter at the eye, except colours ; but at the fame 
time it is very much ftraitened and confined in 
its operations, to the number, bulk, and diftance 
of its particular objedts. Our Sight feerns de- 
figned to fuppiy all thefe defedts, and may be 
confidered, as a more delicate and diffufive 
kind of touch, that Ipreads itfelf over an infinite 
multitude .of bodies, comprehends the largeft 

figures. 
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figures, and brings into our reach fome of the 
mod: remote parts of the Univerfe. 

It is this Senfe which furnifhes the Imagina- 
tion with its ideas ; fo that by the Pieafures 
of the Imagination or Fancy (which I jfhall ufe 
promifcuoufly) I here mean fuch as arife from 
vifible objects, either when we have them 
actually in our view, or when we call up 
their ideas into our minds by paintings, ftatues, 
defcriptions, or any the like occafion. We can- 
not indeed have a fingle image in the Fancy 
that did not make its firft entrance through 
the Sight ; but we have the power of retain^ 
ing, altering and compounding thofe images, 
which we have once received, into all the 
varieties of picture and vifion that are mod: 
agreeable to the Imagination ; for by this faculty 
a man in a dungeon is capable of entertain- 
ing himfelf with fcenes and landfkips more 
beautiful than any that can be found in the 
whole compafs of Nature. 

There are few words in the Englijb language 
which are employed in a more loofe and uncir- 
cumfcribed fenfe than thofe of the Fancy and 
the Imagination. I therefore thought it necef- 
fary to fix and determine the notion of thefe 
two words, as I intend to make ufe of them in 
the thread of my following Speculations, that 
the reader may conceive rightly what is the 
fubjedt which I proceed upon. I muft therefore 
defire him to remember that, by the Pieafures 
of the Imagination, I mean only fuch pieafures 
as arife originally from Sight, and that I divide 
G 3 thefe 
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thefe pleafures into two kinds : My defign being 
firft of all to difcourfe of thofe primary Pleafures 
of the Imagination, which intirely proceed from 
fuch objeds as are before our eyes ; and in the 
next place to fpeak of thofe fecondary Pleafures 
of the Imagination which flow from the ideas 
of vifible objeds, when the objeds are not 
adually before the eye, but are called up into 
our memories, or formed into agreeable vifions 
of things that are either abfent or fiditious. 

The Pleafures of the Imagination, taken in 
the full extent, are not fo grofs as thofe of 
Senfe, nor fo refined as thofe of the Under- 
ftanding. The laft are, indeed, more preferable, 
becaufe they are founded on fotne new know- 
ledge or improvement in the mind of man ; yet 
it muft be confeft that thofe of the Imagination 
are as great and as tranfporting as the other. 
A beautiful profped delights the Soul, as much 
as a demonftration ; and a defcription in Homer 
has charmed more readers than a chapter in 
Arijiotle. Befides, the Pleafures of the Imagina- 
tion have this advantage, above thofe of the 
Underftanding, that they are more obvious, 
and more eafy to be acquired. It is but open- 
ing the eye, and the fcene enters. The colours 
paint themfelves on the Fancy, with very little 
attention of thought or application of mind in 
the beholder. We are ftruck, we know not 
how, with the fymmetry of any thing we fee, 
and immediately afient to the beauty of an 
objed, without inquiring into the particular 
caufes and occafions of it. 


A man 
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A man of a polite Imagination is let into a 
great many pleafures, that the vulgar are not 
capable of receiving. He can converfe with 
a pifture, and find an agreeable companion in 
a ftatue. He meets with a fecret refrefhment 
in a defcription, and often feels a greater fatif- 
fadtion in the profpedt of fields and meadows, 
than another does in the pofleffion. It gives 
him, indeed, a kind of property in every thing 
he fees, and makes the moft rude uncultivated 
parts of nature adminifter to his' pleafures : So 
that he looks upon the world, as it were, in 
, another light, and difcovers in it a multitude of 

charms, that conceal themlelves from the 
generality of mankind. 

There are, indeed, but very few who know 
how to be idle and innocent, or have a reliflh 
of any pleafures that are not criminal; every 
diverfion they take is at the expence of fome 
one virtue or another, and their very firffc ftep 
out of bufinefs is into vice or folly. A man 
j fhould endeavour, therefore, to make the fphere 

of his innocent pleafures as wide as poflible, 
i that he may retire into them with fafety, and 

find in them fuch a fatisfa&ion as a wife man 
would not blufh to take. Of this nature are 
thofe of the Imagination, which do not require 
fuch a bent of thought as is necefiary to our 
more ferious employments, nor, at the fame 
time, fuffer the mind to fink into that negli- 
* gence and remifinefs, which are apt to accom- 

f pany our more fenfual delights, but, like a 

gentle exercife to the faculties, awaken them 

G 4 from 
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from floth and idlenefs, without putting them 
upon any labour or difficulty. 

We might here add, that the Pleafures of 
the Fancy are more conducive to health, than 
thofe of the Underftanding, which are worked 
out by dint of thinking, and attended with 
too violent a labour of the brain. Delightful 
fcenes, whether in nature, painting, or poetry, 
have a kindly influence on the body, as well 
as the mind, and not only ferve to clear and 
brighten the Imagination, but are able to difperfe 
grief and melancholy, and to fet the animal 
fpirits in pleating and agreeable motions. For 
this reafon Sir Francis Bacon, in his Effiay 
upon Health, has not thought it improper to 
prefcribe to his reader a poem or a profpeCt, 
where he particularly diffuades him from knotty 
and fubtle difquifitions, and advifes him to 
purfue ftudies that fill the mind with fplendid 
and illuftrious objects, as hiflories, fables, and 
contemplations of Nature. 

I have in this Paper, by way of introduction, 
fettled the notion of thofe Pleafures of the 
Imagination which are the fubjedt of my pre- 
fent undertaking, and endeavoured, by feveral 
confiderations, to recommend to my reader the 
purfuit of thofe pleafures. I jfhall, in my next 
Paper, examine the feveral fources from whence 
thefe pleafures are derived. G 
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— Divifum ftc breve fist opus. Mart. Epig. 83. 1. 4 . 

The work, divided aptly, ihorter grows. 

I S HAL L firft confider thofe Pleafures of 
the Imagination, which arife from the adtuai 
view and furvey of outward objedts : And thefe, 

I think, all proceed from the fight of what is 
Great, Uncommon, or Beautiful. There may, 
indeed, be fomething fio terrible or offenfive, 
that the horror or loathfomnefs of ah objedt 
may over-bear the pleafure which refults from 
its Greatnefs, Novelty, or Beauty ; but ftill there 
will be fuch a mixture of delight in the very 
difguffc it gives us, as any of thefe three quali- 
fications are moft confpicuous and prevailing. 

By Greatnefs, I do not only mean the bulk 
of any fingle objedt, but the largenefs of a whole 
view, confidered as one intire piece. Such are 
the profpedts of an open champian country, a 
vafi: uncultivated defart, of huge heaps of moun- 
tains, high rocks and precipices, or a wide 
expanfe of waters, where we are not {truck 
with the novelty or beauty of the fight, but 
with that rude kind of magnificence which ap- 
pears in many of thefe ftupendous works of 
Nature. Our Imagination loves to be filled 
with an objedt, or to grafp at any thing that 
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is tod big for its capacity. We are flung into 
a pleafing aftonifhment at fuch unbounded views, 
and feel a delightful ftillnefs and amazement 
in the Soul at the apprehensions of them. The 
mind of man naturally hates every thing that 
looks like a reftraint upon it, and is apt to 
fancy itfelf under a fort of confinement, when 
the fight is pent up in a narrow compafs, and 
Shortened on every fide by the neighbourhood of 
walls or mountains. On the contrary, a fpacious 
horizon is an image of liberty, where the eye 
has room to range abroad, to expatiate at large 
on the immenfity of its views, and to lofe itfelf 
amidft the variety of objedts that offer them- 
felves to its obfervation. Such wide and unde- 
termined profpebfs are as pleafing to the Fancy, 
as the fpeculations of eternity or infinitude are 
to the Underftanding. But if there be a beauty 
or uncommonnefs joined with this grandeur, as 
in a troubled ocean, a heaven adorned with 
flats and meteors, or a fpacious landfkip cut out 
into rivers, woods, rocks, and meadows, the 
pleafure , Fill grows upon us, as it arifes from 
more than a Angle principle. 

Every thing that is new or uncommon raifes 
a pleafure in the Imagination, becaufe it fills 
the Soul with an agreeable furprife, gratifies its 
curiofity, and gives it an idea of which it was 
not before poffefi:. We are indeed fo often 
converfant with one fet of obje&s, and tired 
out with fo many repeated fhows of the 
fame things, that whatever is new or uncom- 
mon contributes a little to vary human. life, 

and 
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and to divert our minds, for a while, with the 
ftrangenefs of its appearance : It ferves us for 
a kind of refrefhme'nt, and takes off from that 
fatiety we are apt to complain of in our ufual 
and ordinary entertainments. It is this that be- 
llows charms on a monfler, and makes even the 
imperfections of nature pleafe us. It is this that 
recommends variety, where the mind is every 
inftant called off to fomething new, and the 
attention not fuffered to dwell too long, and 
wafle itfelf on any particular objeCt. It is this, 
likewife, that improves what is great or beauti- 
ful, and makes it afford the mind a double en- 
tertainment. Groves, fields, and meadows, are 
at any feafoii of the year pleafant to look upon, 
but never fo much as in the opening of the 
Spring, when they are all new and frefh, with 
their firfl glofs upon them, and not yet too 
much accuflomed and familiar to the eye. For 
this reafon there is nothing that more enlivens 
a profpeCt than rivers, jetteaus, or falls of water, 
where the fcene is perpetually fluffing, and en- 
tertaining the fight every moment with fome- 
thing that is new. We are quickly tired with 
looking upon hills and valleys, where every thing 
continues fixt and fettled in the fame place and 
pofture, but find our thoughts a little agitated 
and relieved at the fight of fuch objeCts as are 
ever in motion, and Hiding away from beneath 
the eye of the beholder. 

But there is nothing that make its way more 
diredtly to the Soul than Beauty, which 
immediately diffufes a fecret fatisfaCtion and 
4 com- 
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complacency through the Imagination., and 
gives a finishing to any thing that is great or 
uncommon. The very firft difcovery of it 
ftrikes the mind with an inward joy, and {preads 
a chearfulnefs and delight through all its facul- 
ties. There is not perhaps any real beauty or 
deformity more in one piece of matter than 
another, becaufe we might have been fo made, 
that whatfoever now appears loathfom to us, 
might have {hewn itfelf agreeable ; but we find 
by experience, that there are feveral modifica- 
tions of matter which the mind, without any 
previous confideration, pronounces at firft fight 
beautiful or deformed. Thus we fee that 
every different fpecies of fenfible creatures has 
its different notions of beauty, and that each 
of them is moil affeded with the beauties of 
its own kind. This is no where more remarka- 
ble than in birds of the fame fhape and pro- 
portion, where we often fee the mate deter- 
mined in his courtfhip by the fingle grain or 
tindure of a feather, and never difcovering any 
charms but in the colour of its fpecies. 

Scit thalamo fervare fidem , fanclafqtie veretur 
Connubii leges non ilium in pediore candor 
Sollicitat niveus ; neque pravum accendit amorem 
Spkndida lanugo , vel honefia in vertice crijla , 
Purpureufoe nitor pennarum ; aft agmina late 
Fceminea explorat cautus, maculafque requint 
Cognatas , paribufque interlita corpora guttis : 

Ni facer et , piffis fylvam circum undique monftris 
Confufam afpiceres vulgo , partufque biformes , 

Et genus ambiguum , & Veneris monument a nefandce ., 
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Hinc Merula in nigro fe oblettat nigra marito , 
nine Jocium lafeiva petit Philomela canorum , 

Agnof clique pares fonitus , hinc Noffirn tetram 
Canitiem alarum , 6? glaucos miratur ocellos. 

Nempe fihi femper conjlat , crefcitque quotannis 
Lucida progenies., c aft os confejfa parentes ; 

Dk »2 vtrides inter faltus lucofque fonoros 
Vere novo exultat , plumafque decora juveniles 
Explicat ad folem , patriifque colorilnis ardet. 

The feather’d hufband, to his partner true, 
Preferves connubial rites inviolate. 

With cold indifference every charm he fees, 

The milky whitenefs of the ftately neck. 

The fhining down, proud creft, and purple wings : 

But cautious with a fearching eye explores 
The female tribes, his proper mate to find. 

With kindred colours mark’d : Did he not fo. 

The grove with painted monfters wou’d abound, 

Th’ ambiguous produdt of unnatural love. 

The black-bird hence fele&s her footy fpoufe ; 

The nightingale her mufical compeer, 

Lur’d by the well-known voice : The bird of night, 
Smit with his dufky wings, and greenifh eyes. 

Wooes his dun paramour. The beauteous race 
Speak the chafte loves of their progenitors j 
When, by the Spring invited, they exult 
In vvoods and fields, and to the fun unfold 
Their plumes, that with paternal colours glow. 

There is a fecond kind of Beauty that we 
find in the feveral produdts of art and nature, 
which does not work in the Imagination with 
that warmth and violence as the beauty that 
appears in our proper fpecies, but is apt how- 
ever to raife in us a fecret delight, and a kind^ 
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of fondnefs for the places or objects in which 
we fiifcover it. This conlifts either in the gaiety 
or variety of colours, in the fymmetry and pro- 
portion of parts, in the arrangement and dif- 
pofition of bodies, or in a juft mixture and con- 
currence of all together. Among thefe feveral 
kinds of beauty the eye takes moft delight in 
colours. We no where meet with a more glori- 
ous or pleafing fhow in Nature, than what ap- 
pears in the Heavens at the riling and fetting 
of the fun, which is wholly made up of thole 
different Itains' of light that fhew themfelves in 
clouds of a different lituation. For this reafon 
we find the Poets, who are always addreffing 
themfelves to the Imagination, borrowing more 
of their epithets from colours than from any 
other topic. 

As the Fancy delights in every thing that is 
great, flrange or beautiful, and is Hill more 
pleafed the more it finds of thefe perfections in 
the fame objedt, fo it is capable of receiving 
a new fatisfaftion by the affiltance of another 
lenfe. Thus any continued found, as the 
mufic of birds, or a fall of water, awakens every 
moment the mind of the beholder, and makes 
him more attentive to the feveral beauties of the 
place that lie before him. Thus if there arifes 
a fragrancy of knells or perfumes, they heigh- 
ten the Pleafures of the Imagination, and make 
even the colours and verdure of the landlkip 
appear more agreeable ; for the ideas of both 
fenfes recommend each other, and are pleafanter 

toge- 
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together* than when they enter the mind fepa- 
rately : As the different colours of a pidture, 
when they are well difpofed, fet off one ano- 
ther, and receive an additional beauty from 
the advantage of their flotation. O 
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— Caufa latet , vis eft notiftima — Ovid. Met. 1. 4. v. 207. 

The caufe is fecret, but th’ effed is known. 

Addis out 

r-pi-IOUGH in yefter day’s Paper we confi- 
1 dered how every thing that is great, 
new, or beautiful, is apt to affedt the Imagi- 
nation with pleafure, we muff own that it is 
impofflble for us to affign the neceflary Caufe 
of this pleafure, becaufe we know neither the 
nature of an idea, nor the fubftance of a human 
Soul, which might help us to difcover the con- 
formity or difagreeablenefs of the one to the 
other ; and therefore, for want of fuch a light, 
all that we can do in fpeculations of this kind, 
is to refledt on thofe operations of the Soul that 
are mod agreeable, and to range, under their 
proper heads, what is pleaflng or difpleaflng 
to the mind, without being able to trace out 
the feveral neceflary and efficient Caufes from 
whence the pleafure or difpleafure arifes. 

Final Caufes lie more, bare and open to our 
obfervation, as there are often a greater variety 

that 
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that belong to the fame Effed ; and thefe, 
though they are not altogether fo fatisfadory, 
are generally more ufeful than the other as 
they give us greater occafion of admiring the 
goodnefs and wifdom of the firft Contriver. 

One of the final Caufes of our delight in any 
thing that is Great, may be this. The Supreme 
Author of our Being has fo formed the Soul of 
man, that nothing but himfelf can be its laft, 
adequate, and proper happinefs. Becaufe, there- 
fore, a great part of our happinefs rauft arife 
from the contemplation of his Being, that he 
might give our Souls a juft relifh of fuch a 
contemplation, he has made them naturally 
delight in the apprehenfion of what is great or 
unlimited. Our admiration, which is a very 
pleafing motion of the mind, immediately riles 
at the confideration of any objed that takes up 
a great deal of room in the Fancy, and, by 
confequence, will improve into the higheft pitch 
of aftonilhment and devotion when we con- 
template his nature, that is neither circumfcribed 
by time nor place, nor to be comprehended 
by the largeft capacity of a created Being. 

He has annexed a fecret pleafure to the 
idea of any thing that is new or uncommon, 
that he might encourage us in the purfuit after 
knowledge, and engage us to fearch into the 
■wonders of his Creation 5 for every new idea 
brings fuch a pleafure along with it as rewards 
any pains we have taken in its acquifitions, and 
confequently ferves as a motive to put us upon 
frefh difcoveries. 
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He has made every thing that is ! Beautiful 
5 in our own Species’ pleafant, that all creatures 
might be tempted to multiply their kind, and 
fill the world with inhabitants for it is very 
remarkable that wherever Nature is croft in 
the production of a monfter (the refult of any 
unnatural mixture) the breed is incapable of 
propagating its likenefs, and of founding a new 
order of creatures ; fo that unlefs all animals 
were allured by the beauty of their own fpecies, 
generation would be at an end, and the earth 
unpeopled-. 

In the laft place, he has made every thing 
that is Beautiful in all other objedts pleafant, or 
rather his made fo many objedts appear beauti- 
ful, that he might render the whole Creation 
• more, gay and delightful. He has given almoft 
every thing about us the power of railing an 
agreeable idea in the Imagination : So that it 
is impoffible for us to behold his works with 
coldnefs or indifference, and to furvey fo many 
beauties without a fecret fatisfadtion and com- 
plancency. Things would make but a poor 
appearance to the eye, if we faw them only 
► in their proper figures and motions : And what 

reafon can we afiign for their exciting in us 
many of thofe ideas which are different from, 
any thing that exifts in the objedts themfelves, 
(for fuch are light and colours) were it not to 
add fupernumerary ornaments to the Univerfe, 
and make it more agreeable to the Imagination ? 
t We are every where entertained with pleafing 

fliows and apparitions, we difcover imaginary 

• Vol. VL H glories 
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glories in the Heavens, and in the Earth, and 
fee feme of this vifionary beauty poured out 
upon the whole Creation) but what a rough; 
unlightly fketch of Nature lhould-w-e.be enter- 
tained with, did all her colouring deaopear, 
and the feveral diftinftions of light and hade 
vanifh ? In fhort, our Souls are at p relent 
delightfully loft and bewildered in a pleating 
delufion, and we walk about like the inchanted 
Hero in a -Romance, who fees beautiful caftles, 
woods, and meadows ; and at the fame time 
hears the warbling of birds, and the purling of 
ftreams ; but upon the finishing of fome fecret 
fpell, the fantaftic fcene breaks up, and the 
difconfolate Knight finds himfelf on a barren 
heath, or in a folitary defart. It is not impro- 
bable that fometning like this may be the ftate 
of the Soul after its firft reparation, in refpedt 
of the images it will receive from matter, though 
indeed, the ideas of colours are fo pleafing and. 
beautiful in the Imagination, that it , is pofiible 
the Soul will not be deprived of them, but, 
perhaps find them excited by fome other occa- 
sional cauie, as they are at prefent by the dif- 
ferent impreffions of the fubtle matter on the 
organ of fight. 

I have here fuppofed that my reader is 
acquainted with that great modern difcovery, 
which is at prelent univerfally acknowledged by 
all the inquirers into natural philofophy : namely, 
that light and colours, as apprehended by the 
Imagination, are only ideas in the mind, and 
not qualities that have any exiftence in matter. 

As 
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As this is a truth that has been proved incon- 
teftably by many modern Philofophers, and is 
indeed one of the fined {peculations in that 
faience, if the Englijh reader will fee the notion 
explained at large, he may find it in the eighth 
chapter of the fecond book of Mr. Lockes EJfay 
on Human Underjlanding. Q 
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• — — — Alterius fic 

Altera pofcit opem res , & conjurat amici. 

Hor. Ars. Poet. v. 41 x c 

But mutually they need each other’s help. 

E.OSC0MMO|t s 

I F we confider the works of Nature and 
Art, as they are qualified to entertain the 
Imagination, we fhall find the laft very defective, 
in comparifon of the former ; for though they 
may fometimes appear as Beautiful or Strange, 
they can have nothing in them of that Vaftnefs 
and immenfity, which afford fo great an, enter- 
tainment to the mind of the beholder. The 
one may be as polite and delicate as the other, 
but can never fhew herfelf fo auguft and mag- 
nificent in the defign. There is fomething 
more bold and mafterly in the rough carejefs 
ftrokes of Nature, than in the nice touches and 
embellifhments of Art. The beauties of the moft 
ftately garden or palace lie in a narrow com- 

H 2 pafs. 
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pelfs, the Imagination immediately runs them 
over, and requires fomething elfe to gratify her j 
but, in the wide fields of Nature, the fight 
wanders up and down without confinement, 
and is fed with an infinite variety of images, . 
without any certain hint or number. For this 
reafon we always find the Poet in love with 
the country-life, where Nature appears in the 
greateft perfection, and furnifhes out all thole 
fcenes that are moft apt to delight the 
Imagination. 

Script arum chorus omnis amat nemus , S 3 fugit urbes. 

Hor. Ep. z. 1 . 2 . v.. 77 : , 

- — — To grottos and to groves we run. 

To eafe and filence ev’ry Mule’s fon. Pope, 

Hie fecura qkies , S 3 nefeia fatter e vita, 

Hives opum variarum hie latis ctia fundis, 

Spelunca , vivique lacus t hie frigida Hempe, 

Mugitufque bourn , mollefque fub arbore fomni. 

Virg. Georg. 2. v. 467, 

Here eafy quiet, a fecure retreat, 

A barmlefs life that knows not how to cheat. 

With home-bred plenty the rich owner blefs. 

And rural pleafures crown his happinefs. 

Unvex’d with quarrels, undifturb’cl with noile. 

The country King his peaceful realm enjoys: 

Cool grots and living lakes, the fiow’ry pride 
Of meads, and ftreams that through the valley glide ; 
And lhady groves that eafy fleep invite, 

And, after toiifome days, a iliort repofe at night. 

D R Y D E K. 
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But though there are feveral of thefe wild 
fcenes, that are more delightful than any arti- 
ficial fhows ; yet we find the works of Nature 
Ml more pleafant, the more they referable 
thofe of Art : For in this cafe our Pieafure rifes 
from a double principle ; from the agreeablenels 
of the objects to the eye, and from their fimili- 
tude to other objedts : We are pleafed as well 
with comparing their beauties, as with furvey- 
ing them, and can reprefent them to our minds, 
either as copies or originals. Hence it is that 
we take delight in a profpedt which is well laid 
out, and diverfified with fields and meadows, 
woods and rivers ; in thofe accidental landlldps 
of trees, clouds and cities, that are fometimes 
found in the veins of marble ; in the curious 
fret- work of rocks and grottos j and in a word, 
•in any thing that hath fuch a variety or re- 
gularity as may feem the -effect of defign in 
•what we call the works of chance. 

If the products of Nature rife in value ac- 
cording as they mere or lefs referable thofe. of 
Art, we may be fure that artificial works re- 
ceive a greater advantage from their refem- 
blance of fuch as are natural-, becaufe here 
the fimilitude is not only pleafant, but the pat- 
tern more perfedt. The prettiefi: landlkip I ever 
faw was one drawn on the walls of a dark room; 
which flood oppofite on one fide to a navigable 
river, and on the other to a park. The ex- 
periment is very common in opticks. Here 
you might difcover the waves and . fluctuations 
■of the water .in flxong and proper colours, with 
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the picture of a fhip entering at one end, and 
failing by degrees through the whole piece. 
On another there appeared the green fhadows 
of trees, waving to and fro with the wind, and 
herds of deer among them in miniature, leap- 
ing about upon the wall. I muft confefs, the 
Novelty of fuch a fight may be one occafion of 
its pleafantnefs to the Imagination ; but certainly 
the chief reafon is its near refemblance to Nature, 
as it does not only, like other pictures, give 
the colour and figure, but the motion of the 
things it reprefents. 

We have before obferved, that there is gene- 
rally in Nature fomething more grand and 
auguft, than what we meet with in the curiofi- 
ties of Art. When, therefore, we fee this imitated 
in any meafure, it gives us a nobler and more 
exalted kind of pleafure, than what we receive 
from the nicer and more accurate productions 
of Art. On this account our Englijh gardens 
are not fo entertaining to the Fancy as thofe 
In France and Italy , where we fee a large ex- 
tent of ground covered over with an agreeable 
pnixture of garden and forefir, which reprefent 
every where an artificial rudenefs, much more 
charming than that neatnefs and elegancy which 
we meet with in thofe of our own country. 
It might, indeed, be of ill confequence to the 
'Public, as well as unprofitable to private per^ 
fons, to alienate fo much ground from pafturage, 
and the plough, in many parts of a country 
$hat is fo well peopled, and cultivated to a far 
.-greater advantage. But why may not a whole 

eflate 
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cftate be thrown into a kind of a garden by 
frequent plantations, that may turn as much 
to the profit, as the plea-lure of the owner ? A 
marfh overgrown with willows, or a mountain, 
fhaded with oaks, are not only more beautiful, 
but more beneficial, than when they lie bare 
and unadorned. Fields of corn make a pleafant 
profpedt, and if the walks were a little taken 
care of that lie betwen them, if the natural 
embroidery of the meadows were helped and 
improved by fo me finall additions of art, and 
the feveral rows of hedges let off by trees and 
flowers, that the foil was capable of receiving, 
a man might make a pretty landlkip of his own 
pofieffions- 

Writers, who have given us an account of 
China , tell us the inhabitants of that country 
laugh at the plantations of our Europeans, which' 
are laid out by the rule and line ; becaufe, they 
fay, any one may place trees in equal rows and 
uniform figures. They choofe rather to Ihew 
a genius in works of this nature, and therefore 
always conceal the Art by which they diredt 
themfelves. They have a word, it feems, in 
their language, by which they exprefs the par- 
ticular beauty of a plantation that thus ftrikes 
the Imagination at firfi: fight, without difcover- 
ing what it is that has fo agreeable an effedt. 
Our 'Britifh gardeners, on the contrary, inftead 
of humouring Nature, love to deviate from it 
as much as pofiible. Our trees rife in cones, 
globes, and pyramids. We fee the marks of 
■the fciflars upon every plant and .bulb. I do 

. . H 4 not 
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not know whether I am lingular in my . opinion, 
but for my own part, I would rather lock upon 
a tree in all its iuxuriancy and diffuficn of 
boughs and branches, than when it is thus cut 
and trimmed into a mathematical figure ; and 
cannot but fancy that an orchard in fio wet- 
looks infinitely more delightful, than all the 
little labyrinths of the moft finifhed parterre. 
But as our great modellers of gardens have 
their magazines of plants to difpofe of, it is 
very natural for them to tear up all the beautk 
ful plantations of fruit trees, and contrive a plan 
that may mofc turn to their own profit, in 
taking off their evergreens, and the like move- 
able plants, with which their fhops are plenti- 
fully flocked, O 
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Adds tot egregias urbes, operumqv.e laborem. 

Virg. Georg. 2. v. 155, 

Next add our cities of illuftrious name. 

Their coftly labour, and ftupendous frame. 

Dryden. 

H AVING already fhewn how the Fancy 
is affe&ed by the works of Nature, and 
afterwards conlidered in general both the works 
of Nature and of Art, how they mutually affift 
and complete each other in forming fiich feenes 

and 
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and profpeCts as are mod: apt to delight , the 
mind of the beholder, I {hall in this Paper 
•throw together fome reflexions on that particular 
Art, which has a more immediate tendency, than 
any other, to produce thofe primary Pleafures of 
the Imagination, which have hitherto been the 
■fubjeCt of this difcourfe. The Art I mean is 
that of Architecture, which I {hall confider only 
with regard to the light in which the foregoing 
Speculations have placed it, without entering into 
thofe rules and maxims which the great mat- 
ters of Architecture have laid down, and ex- 
plained at large in numberlefs treatifes upon 
that fubjeCt. 

Greatnefs, in the works of Architecture, may 
be confidered as relating to the bulk and body 
of the ftruCture, or to the manner in which it 
is built. As for the firft, we find the Ancients, 
efpecially among the eaftern nations of the 
• world, infinitely fuperior to the Moderns. 

. Not to mention the tower of Babel , of which 
an old Author fays, there were the foundations 
to be feen in his time, which looked like a 
ipacious mountain ; what could be more noble 
than the walls of Babylon , its hanging gardens, 
and its temple to Jupiter Belus, that rofe a mile 
high by eight feveral {lories, each {lory a furlong 
in height, and on the top of which was the 
Babylonian obfervatory. I might here, likewifb, 
take notice of the huge rock that was cut into 
the .figure of Semirami s, with the fmaller rocks 
that- lay by it in the ihape of tributary kings ; 
the prodigious bafon, or artificial lake, which 
v “ took 
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took in the whole Euphrates, until fuch time 
as a new canal was formed for its reception, 
with the feveral trenches through which that 
river was conveyed. I know there are perfons 
w'ho look upon fome of thefe wonders of Art 
as fabulous, but I cannot find any ground for 
fuch a fufpicion, unlefs it be that we have no 
fach works among us at prefent. There were 
indeed many greater advantages for building- in 
thofe times, and in that part of the world, than 
•have been met with ever fince. The earth was 
extremely fruitful, men lived generally on paf- 
turage, which requires a much fmaller number 
of hands than agriculture : There were few 
trades to employ the bufy part of mankind, 
and fewer Arts and Sciences to give work to 
men of Speculative tempers ; and what is more 
than all the reft, the Prince was abfolutej fo 
that when he went to war, he put himfelf at 
the head of a whole people : As we find Semi- 
rams leading her three millions to the field, 
and yet overpowered by the number of her 
enemies. It is no wonder, therefore, when 
fine was at. peace, and turned her thoughts on 
building, that fhe could accomplish ib great 
works, with fuch a prodigious multitude of 
labourers : Befides that in her climate, there 
was fmall interruption of frofts and winters 
•which make the northern workmen lie half the 
year idle. I might mention too, among the 
benefits of the climate, what hiftorians fay of 
the earth, that it fweated out a bitumen or 
natural kind of morter, which is doubtlefs the 
• 5 fame 
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fame with that mentioned in Holy Writ, as 
contributing to the ftrudture of Babel. ‘ Slime 
‘ they ufed inftead of morter.’ 

. In Egypt we ffcill fee their pyramids, which 
anfwer to the defcriptions that have been made 
of them ; and I queftion not but a traveller 
might, find out fome remains of the labyrinth 
that covered a whole province, and had a 
hundred temples difpofed among its feveral 
quarters and divifions. 

The wall of China is one of thefe eaftern 
pieces of magnificence, which makes a figure 
even in the map of the world, although an 
account of it would have been thought fabu- 
lous, were not the wall itfelf Hill extant. 

We are obliged to devotion for the noblefb 
buildings that have adorned the feveral countries 
of the world. It is this which has fet men 
at work on temples and public places of wor- 
fhip, not only that they might, by the magni- 
ficence of the building, invite the Deity to 
refide within it, but that fuch ftupendous 
works might, at the fame time, open the mind 
to vaft conceptions, and fit it to converfe with 
the Divinity of the place. For every thing that 
is majeftic imprints an awfulnefs and reverence 
on the mind of the beholder, and ftrikes in 
with the natural greatnefs of the Soul. 

In the fecond place we are to confider Great- 
nefs of manner in Architecture, which has 
fuch force upon the Imagination, that a final! 
building, where it appears, jfhall give the mind 
nobler ideas than one of twenty times the 
' ' bulk, 
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bulk, where the manner is ordinary or little. 
Thus, perhaps, a man would have been more 
aftonifhed with the majeftic air that appeared 
in one of Lyfppin s ftatues of Alexander, though 
no bigger than the life, than he might have 
been with mount Aihos , had it been cut into 
the figure of the hero, according to the pro- 
pofal of Phidias , with a river in one hand, and 
a city in the other. 

Let any one refledt on the difpolition of 
mind he finds in himfelf, at his fir ft entrance 
into the Pantheon at Rome, and how the Ima- 
gination is filled with fomething great and 
amazing ; and, at the fame time, confider how 
little, in proportion, he is affedted with the im 
fide of a Gothic cathedral though it he five 
times larger than the other; which can arife 
from nothing elfe but the Grcatnefs of the 
manner in the one, and the meannefs in the 
other. 

I have feen an obfervation upon this fubject 
in a French author, which very much pleafed 
me. It is in Monfieur Frearf s parallel of the 
ancient and modern Architecture. I {hall 
give it the reader with the fame terms of Art 
which he has made ufe of. c I am obferv- 
‘ ing (fays he) a thing, which, in my opinion, 
c is very curious, whence it proceeds, that in 
‘ the fame quantity of fuperfici.es, the one Man- 
£ ner feems great and magnificent, and the 
‘ other poor and trifling; the reafon is fine and 
‘ uncommon. I fay then, that to introduce 
£ into Architecture this grandeur of Manner, we 
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" ought fo to proceed, that the divifion of the 
£ principal members of the Order may confift 
4 but of few parts, that they be all great and of 
‘ a bold and ample relievo, and fwelling 5 and 
‘ that the eye, beholding nothing little and 
4 mean, the Imagination may be more vigo- 
£ roufly touched and affedled with the work 
‘ that ftands before it. For example ; in a 
4 cornice, if the gola or cymatium of the corona, 

‘ the coping, the modillions or dentelli, make 
4 a noble {how by their graceful projedtions, 

‘ if we fee none of that ordinary confufion 
£ which is the refult of thole little cavities, 

£ quarter rounds of the aftragal, and I know 
£ not how many other intermingled particulars, 

£ which produce no effect in great and mafly 
£ works, and which very unprofitably take up 
£ place to the prejudice of the principal mem- 
£ ber, it is moft certain that this Manner will 
£ appear folemn and great ; as on the contrary, 

£ that it will have but a poor and mean effedt, 

£ where there is a redundancy of thofe fmaller 
£ ornaments, which divide and fcatter the angles 
£ of the fight into fuch a multitude of rays, 

£ fo preffed together that the whole will appear 
‘ but a confufion.’ 

Among all the figures in Architedlure, there 
are none that have a greater air than the con- 
cave and the convex, and we find in all the 
ancient and modern Architedlure, as well in 
the remote parts of China, as in countries 
nearer home, that round pillars and vaulted 
roofs make a great part of thofe buildings 

which 
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which are defigned for pomp and magnificence. 
The reafon I take to be, becaufe in thefe figures 
we generally fee more of the body, than in 
thofe of other kinds. There are, indeed, figures 
of bodies, where the eye may take in two thir ds 
of the furface : but as in fuch bodies the fight 
muft fplit upon feveral angles, it does not take 
in one uniform idea, but feveral ideas of the 
fame kind. Look upon the outfide of a dome, 
your eye half furrounds it; look up into the 
infide, and at one glance you have all the prof* 
pedt of it; the intire concavity falls into your 
eye at once, the fight being as the center that 
colleds and gathers into it the lines of the 
whole circumference : In a fquare pillar, the 
fight often takes in but a fourth part of the 
furface ; and in a fquare concave, muft move 
up and down to the different fides, before it 
is mailer of all the inward furface. For this 
reafon, the Fancy is infinitely more ftruck with 
the view of the open air, and fides, that pafies 
through an arch, than what comes through a 
fquare, or any other figure. The figure of the 
rainbow does not contribute lefs to its magni- 
ficence, than the colours to its beauty, as it 
is very poetically defcribed by the fon of Sirach : 
‘ Look upon the rainbow, and praife him that 
‘ made it; very beautiful it is in its bright- 
* nefs; it encompaffes the Heavens with a 
£ glorious circle, and the hands of the moft 
c High have bended it. 5 

^Having thus fpoken of that Greatnefs which 
ailedts the mind in Architecture, I might, next 

(hew 
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lhe.w the Pleafure that: rifes in the Imagination 
from what appears New and Beautiful in this 
Art; hut as every beholder has naturally a 
greater tafte of thefe two perfections in every 
building which offers itfelf to his view, than of 
that which I have hitherto coniidered, I fhall 
not. trouble my reader with any reflexions upon 
it. It is fufficient for my prefent purpofe, to 
obferve, that there is nothing in this whole Art 
which pleafes the Imagination, but as it is 
Great, Uncommon, or Beautiful. • O 
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Quatenus hoc Jimile eft oculis , , quod mente videmus . 

Lucr. lib. 4. v. 754. 

ObjeCts ftill appear the fame 

To. mind and eye, in colour and in frame. 

Creech. 

I A T firfl: divided the Pleafores of the Ima- 
gination into fuch as arife from objeCts that 
are actually before our eyes, or that once en- 
tered in at our eyes, and are afterwards called 
up into the mind either barely by its own 
operations, or on occafion of fomething with- 
out us, as ftatues, or defcriptions. We have 
already considered the firfl: divifion, and fhall 
therefore enter on the other, which, for diftinc- 
tion fake, I have' called the fecondary Pleafures 
of the Imagination. When I fay the ideas we 

receive 
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receive from datues, defcriptions, or fuch like 
occafions, are the fame that were once adually 
in our view, it mud not be underdood that we 
had once feen the very place, adion, or perfon 
which are carved or delcribed. It is fufficient, 
that we have feen places, pprfons, or adions 
in general which bear a refemblance, or at lead: 
fome remote analogy, with what we find repre- 
fented. Since it is in the power of the Ima- 
gination, when it is once flocked with par- 
ticular ideas, to enlarge, compound, and vary 
them at her own pleafure. s 

Among the different kinds of reprefentation. 
Statuary is the moil natural, and fhews us 
fomething liked: the objed that is reprefented; 
To make ufe of a common indance, let one, 
who is bom blind, take an image in his hands, 
and trace out with his fingers the different 
furrows and impreffions of the chifel, and he 
will eafily conceive how the fhape of a man* 
or bead, may be reprefented by it j but fhould 
he draw his hand over a Pidure, where all is 
fmcoth and uniform, he would never be able 
to imagine how the feveral prominencies and 
depreffiohs of a human body could be fhewn 
on a plain piece of canvafs, that has in it no 
unevennefs or irregularity. Defcription runs 
yet farther from the things it reprefetits than 1 
Painting ; for a pidure bears a real refemblance 
to its original, which letters and fyllables are 
wholly void of Colours fpeak all languages,- 
but words are underdood only by fuch a peo- 
ple or nation. For' this reafon, though mens 

necef- 
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neceffities quickly put them on finding out 
fpeech, Writing is probably of a later invention 
than Painting ; particularly we are told, that in 
America, when the Spaniards firfi: arrived there, 
exprefifes were fent to the Emperor of Mexico 
in Paint, and the news of his country delineated 
by the ftrokes of a pencil, which was a more 
natural way than that of Writing, though at 
the fame time much more imperfect, becaufe 
it is impoffible to draw the little connexions 
of Ipeech, or to give the picture of a con- 
junction or an adverb. It would be yet more 
ftrange, to reprefent vifible objects by Sounds 
that have no ideas annexed to them, and to 
make fomething like Defcription in Mufic. Yet 
it is certain, there may be confuted, imperfedt, 
notions of this nature raifed in the Imagination 
by an artificial compofition ' of notes ; and we 
find that great Mailers in the Art are able, 
fometimes to fet their hearers in the heat and 
hurry of a battle, to overcafl their minds with 
melancholy fcenes and apprehenfions of deaths 
and funerals, or to lull them into pleafing 
dreams of groves and EJyfiums. 

In all thefe inilances, this fecondary Pleafure 
of the Imagination proceeds from that aCtion 
of the mind, which compares the ideas arifing 
from the original objedls, with the ideas we 
receive from the Statue, Picture, Defcription, or 
Sound that reprefents them. It is impoffible 
for us to give the neceffary reafon, why this 
operation of the mind is attended with fo much 
pleafure, as I have before obferved on the fame 

Vol. VI. I ^ occa- 
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occafion ; • but we find a great variety of enter- 
tainments derived from this Angle principle: 
For it is this that not only gives us a relilh 
of Statuary, Painting and Defcription, but makes 
us delight in all the a&ions and arts of mimicry. 
It is this that makes the feveral kinds of wit 
pleafant, which confifts, as I have formerly 
fkewn, in the affinity of. ideas : And we may 
add, it is this alfo that raifes the little fatisfac- 
tion we fometimes find in the different forts of 
falfe wit 3 whether it confifts in the affinity of 
letters, as an anagram, acroftic or of fyllables, 
as in doggerel rhymes, echos j or of words, as 
in puns, quibbles ; or of a whole lenience or 
poem, as wings and altars. The final Caufe, 
probably, of annexing pleafure to this operation 
of the mind, was to quicken and encourage 
us in our fearches after truth, fince the diftin- 
guiihing one thing from another, and the right 
difcerning betwixt our ideas, depends wholly 
upon our comparing them together, and observ- 
ing the congruity or difagreement that appears 
among the feveral works of Nature. 

But I fhali here confine myfelf to thofe Plea- 
fores of the Imagination, which proceed from 
ideas raifed by Words, becaufe raoft of the 
ohfervations that agree with Defcriptions, are 
equally applicable to Painting and Statuary. 

Words, when well chofen, have fo great a 
force in them, that a Defcription often gives us 
more lively ideas than the fight of things them- 
felves. The reader finds a fcene drawn in 
ftcronger colours, and painted more to the life 
4 in 
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in his Imagination, by the help of Words, than by 
an adtual furvey of the fcene which they defcribe. 
In this cafe the Poet feems to get the better of 
Nature ; he takes, indeed, the landfkip after her, 
but gives it more vigorous touches, heightens 
its beauty, and fo enlivens the whole piece, that 
the images which how from the objedts them- 
felves appear weak and faint, in companion of 
thofe that come from the exprefiions. The 
reafon, probably, may be, became in the furvey 
of any objedt, we have only fo much of it 
painted on the Imagination, as comes in at the 
eye ; but in its Defcription, the Poet gives us as 
free a view of it as he pleafes, and difcovers to 
us feveral parts, that either we did not attend 
to, or that lay out of our fight when we firifc 
beheld it. As we look on any objedt:, our 
idea of it is, perhaps, made up of two or 
three fimple ideas ; but when the Poet repre- 
fents it, he may either give us a more complex 
idea of it, or only raife in us fuch ideas as are 
moft apt to affedt the Imagination. 

It may be here worth our while to examine 
how it comes to pafs that feveral readers, who 
are all acquainted with the fame language, and 
know the meaning of the words they read, 
fhould neverthelefs have a different relifh of the 
fame Defcriptions. We find one tranfported 
with a paffage, which another runs over with 
coldnefe and indifference, or finding the repre- 
fentation extremely natural, where another can 
perceive nothing of liken efs and conformity. 
This different tafte muff proceed either from 
I 2 the 
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the Perfection of Imagination in one more 
than in another, or from the different Ideas 
that feveral readers affix to the fame Words, 
For, to have a true relifh, and form a right 
judgment of a Defcription, a man fliould be 
born with a good Imagination, and muff have 
well weighed the force and energy that lie in 
the feveral Words of a language, fo as to be 
able to diftinguifh which are moft fignificant 
and expreffive of their proper ideas, and what, 
additional ffrength and beauty they are capable 
of receiving from conjunction with others. 
The Fancy mu ft be warm to retain the print 
of thofe images it hath received from outward 
objeCts,, and the judgment difcerning, to know 
what expreffions are moft proper to clothe and 
adorn them to the belt advantage. A man who 
is deficient in either of thefe refpeCts, though 
he may receive the general notion of a Def- 
cription, can never fee diftinCtly all its par- 
ticular beauties : As a perfon with a weak 
fight may have the confuted profpeCt of a 
place that lies before him, without entering into 
its feveral parts, or difcerning the variety of its 
colours in their full glory and perfection. O 
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£>uem tu , Melpomene , feme! 

Nafcentem placido lumine videris. 

Non ilium labor Ifihmius 
Clarabh pugikm, non equus impiger , &c. 

2^ Tibur aqua fertile perfluunt , 
ist nemorum coma 
Fingent /Folio carmine nebilem. 

Hor. Od. 3. 1. 4, v, 1. 
At whofe bleffc birth propitious rays 
The Mufes fhed, on whom they fmiie, 

No dufty IJlhmian game 
Shall flouted of the ring proclaim. 

Or, to reward his toil. 

Wreathe ivy crowns, and grace his head with bays. 

But fruitful Tibur’s lhady groves, 

Its pleafant fprings, and purling dreams, 

Shall raife a lafting name. 

And fet him high in founding fame 

For Lyric verfe., Creech. 

W E may obferve, that any Angle circum- 
ffance of what we have formerly fees 
often raifes up a whole fqene of imagery, and 
awakens numberlefs ideas that before llept in 
the Imagination; fuch a particular fmeli or 
colour is able to fill the mind, on a hidden, 
with the picture of the fields or gardens where 
I 3 we 
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we firft met with it, and to bring up into 
view all the variety of images that once attended 
it. Our Imagination takes the hint, and leads 
us unexpectedly into cities or theatres, plains 
or meadows. We may further obferve, when 
the Fancy thus reflects on the fcenes that 
have pad: in it formerly, thofe, which were 
at firft pleafant to behold, appear more fo 
upon reflexion, and that the memory heightens 
the delightfulnefs of the original. A Cartejian 
would account for both thefe iriftances in the 
following manner. 

The let of ideas which we received from fuch 
a profpedt or garden, having entered the mind 
at the fame time, have a let of traces belong- 
ing to them in the brain, bordering very near 
upon one another - y when, therefore, any one 
of thefe ideas arifes in the Imagination, and con- 
fequentiy difpatches a flow, of animal fpirits to 
its proper trace, thefe fpirits, in the violence of 
their motion, run not only into the trace, to 
which they were more particularly directed, but 
into feveral of thole that lie about it : By this 
means they awaken other ideas of the fame fet, 
which immediately determine a new difpatch 
or fpirits, that in the fame manner open other 
neighbouring traces, until at laft the whole 
let' of them is blown up, and the whole prof- 
peer or garden fiourifhes in the Imagination. 
But becaufe the pleafure we received from thefe 
places far furmounted, and overcame the little 
difagreeablenels we found in them ; for this rea- 
lc::i there was at full a wider palTage worn in 

the 
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the pleafure-traces, and on the contrary, fo nar- 
row a one in thofe which belonged to die difa- 
greeable ideas, that they were quickly ftopt up, 
and rendered incapable of receiving any animal 
ipirits, and confequently of exciting any unplea- 
. fant ideas in the memory. 

It would be in vain to inquire, whether the 
power of imagining things fhongly proceeds 
from any greater perfection in the Soul, or 
from any nicer texture in the Brain of one man 
than of another. But this is certain, that a 
noble writer fliould be born with this faculty 
in its full ftrength and vigour, fo as to be 
able to receive lively ideas from outward objects, 
to retain them long, and to range them toge- 
ther, upon occaiion, in fuch figures and repre- 
fen tations as are raoft likely to hit the Fancy of 
the reader. A Poet fliould take as much pains 
in forming his Imagination, as a Philofopher in 
cultivating his Underhanding. He muft gain a 
due relifh of the works of Nature, and be 
thoroughly converfant in the various icenery of 
a country life. 

When he is ftored with country images, if 
he would go beyond paftoral, and the lower 
kinds of poetry, he ought to acquaint himfelf 
with the pomp and magnificence of courts. He 
fhould be very well verfed in every thing that 
is noble and ftately in the productions of Art, 
whether it appear in Painting or Statuary, in the 
great works of - Architecture which are in their 
prefent glory, or in the ruins of thofe which 
fiourifhed in former ages. 

I 4 Such 
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Such advantages as thefe help to open a 

man’s thoughts, and to enlarge his Imagination, 

and will therefore have their influence on all 

kinds of writing, if the Author knows how to 

make right ufe of them. And among thofe 

of the learned languages who excel in this 

talent, the moil perfect in their feveral kinds, 

are perhaps Homer , Virgil , and Ovid. The 

Aril {trikes the Imagination wonderfully with 

what is Great, the fecond with what is Beautiful, 

and the laft with what is Strange. Reading 

the Iliad is like travelling through a country 

uninhabited, where the Fancy is entertained 

with a thoufand favage prolpedts of vaft defarts, 

wide uncultivated marines, huge forefts, mif- 

fhapen rocks and precipices. On the contrary, 

the Mneid is like a well ordered garden, where 

it is impoiiible to find out any part unadorned, 

or to call: our eyes upon a Angle fpot, that 

does not produce fome beautiful plant or 

flower. But when we are in the Metamor- 

phoiis we are walking on inchanted ground, 

and fee nothing but fcenes of magic lying 
s a j a 

round us. 

Homer is in his province, when he is de- 
fcribing a Bjtttle or a Multitude, a Hero or 
a God. Virgil is never better pleafed, than 
when he is in his Elyfium , or copying out an 
entertaining Pidture. Homers epithets generally 
mark out what is great, Virgil's what is agreea- 
ble. ^ Nothing can be more magnificent than 
die figure Jupiter makes' in the firft Iliad , nor 

more 
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more charming than that of Venus in the firft 
JEneid, 

’H, xj xvxvlvicnv ItP opgvcri vsvirs Kpoulcov^ 

AfA^pOT&QLi <f ttpa yj/ATVA iTTSppdtT/Zulo 

9 K pxrog dir dd&v ceroid* ptAyav S* zXlXi^s'p ^OXvtATtov, 

II. I. v. 528. 

He fpoke, and awful bends his fable brows ; 
Shakes his ambrofial curls, and gives the nod. 

The (lamp of fate, and fanclion of the god : 

High Heav’n with trembling the dread fignal took. 
And all Olympus to the center (hook. Pope* 

Dixit & arjertens rofed cervice refuljit : 

Ambrofiteque com £ divinum vertice odorem 
Spiravere : Pedes vejlis defluxit ad imos : 

Et vera incejju patuit dea JEn. 1. v, 406* 

Thus having faid, Hie turn’d and made appear 
Her neck refulgent, and diflievefd hair *, 

Which, flowing from her fhoulders, reach’d the 
ground, 

And widely fpread ambrofial feents around : 

In length of train defeends her fweeping gown, 
And by her graceful walk the Queen of Love is 
known. D r y d e n. 

Homers perfons are moil of them godlike and 
terrible; Virgil has fcarce admitted any into 
his poem, who are not beautiful, and has taken 
particular care to make his Hero fo. 
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. — - lumenque juvenile 

Purpureum , fcf hetos oculis affiavit honor es. 

iEru i. v. 594» 

And gave his rolling eyes a fparkling grace, 

, And breath’d a youthful vigour on his face. 

Deyden. 

In a word, Homer fills his readers with fublime 
ideas, and, I believe, has raifed the Imagination 
of all the good Poets that have come after him, 
I {hail only inftance Horace, who immediately 
takes fire at the firft: hint of any pafiage in the 
Iliad or Odyjfey , and always rifes above himfelf, 
when he has Homer in his view. Virgil has 
drawn together, into his JEneid, all the pleafing 
fcenes his fubjeCt is capable of admitting, and 
in his Georgies has given us a collection of the 
moft delightful landlkips that can be made out 
of fields and woods, herds of cattle, and {warms 
of bees. 

Ovid, in his Metamorphofes , has fhewn us how 
the Imagination may be affeCted by what is 
ftrange. He deferibes a miracle in eveiy ftory, 
and always gives us the fight of fome new crea- 
ture at the end of it. His Art confifts chiefly 
in well timing his defeription, before the firft 
fhape is quite worn off, and the new one per- 
fectly finifhed ; fo that he every where enter- 
tains us with fomething we never faw before, 
and ihews monfter after monfter to the end of 
the Met amor phofis. 


If 
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If I were to name a Poet that is a perfed 
matter in all there Arts of working on the Ima- 
gination, I think Milton may pafs for one : And 
if his Paradife Lojt falls fhort of the Mnied or 
Iliad in this refped, it proceeds rather from the 
fault of the language in which it is written, 
than from any defed of genius in the Author. 

So divine a poem in Englifh is like a ttately 
palace built of brick, where one may fee archi- 
tedure in as great a perfection as in one of 
marble, though the materials are of a coarfer 
nature. But to confider it only as it regards 
our prefent fubjed; what can be conceived 
greater than the battle of Angels, the majefty 
of Mefiiah, the ttature and behaviour of Satan 
and his Peers ? What more beautiful than Pan- 
darmnium , Paradife, Heaven, Angels, Adam 
and Eye ? What more ftrange, than the Crea- 
tion of the World, the feveral Metamorphofes of 
the fallen Angels, and the furprifing adventures 
their Leader meets with in his fearch after Para- 
dife ? No other fubjed could have furnifbed a 
Poet with fcenes fo proper to ftrike the Ima- 
gination, as no other Poet could have painted 
thofe fcenes in more ftrong and lively co- 
lours. O 
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■ Ter> 


'St & rubus afper amomum . 


Virg. Ed. 3. v. 89, 

Tk- ru^ed thorn fnall bear the fragrant rofe. 

r~W~\ H E Fleafures of thefe fecondary views 
1 of the Imagination, are of a wiaer and 
ie univerfal nature than thofe it has when 
joined with fight j for not only what is Great, 
Strange, or Beautiful, but any thing that is 
difaoreeable when looked upon, pleafes us m an 
apt D’efcription. Here, therefore we muft in- 
quire after a new principle of Pleafure which is 
nothing elfe but the aftion of tne mind, which 
compares the ideas that arife from words with, 
the ideas that arife from the objeds themfelves ; 
and why. this operation of the mind is attended 
with fo much Pleafure, we have before con- 
fidered. For this reafon therefore, the defcrip- 
tion of a dunghil is pleafing to the Imagina- 
tion, if the image be reprefented to our minds 
by fuitable expreflionsj though, perhaps, this 
mav be more properly called the Pleafure of 
the" Undemanding than of the Fancy, becaufe 
we are not fo much delighted with the image 
that is contained in the defcription, as with 
the aptnefs of the defcription to excite the 
image. 


But 
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But if the defcription of what is little, com- 
mon, or deformed, be acceptable to the Ima- 
gination, the defcription of what is Great Sur- 
prising, or Beautiful, is much more fo ; becaufe 
here we are not only delighted with comparing 
the reprefentation with the original, but are 
highly pleafed with the original itfelf. Moil 
readers, I believe, are more charmed with Mil- 
ton's defcription of Paradife, than of Kell ; they 
are both, perhaps, equally perfed in their kind, 
but in the one the brimftone and fulphur are 
not fo refreshing to the Imagination, as the 
beds of flowers and the wildernefs of fweets in 
the other. 

There is yet another circumftance which 
recommends a Defcription more than all the reft, 
and that is if it reprefents to us fuch objeds as 
are apt to raife a fecret ferment in the mind of 
the reader, and to work, with violence, upon 
his Paffions. For, in this cafe, we are at once 
warmed and enlightened, fo that the Pleafure 
becomes more univerfal, and is Several ways 
qualified to entertain us. Thus in painting, it 
is pleafant to look on the pidure of any face, 
where the refemblance is hit, but the Pleafure 
increafes, if it be the pidure of a face that is 
beautiful, and is Still greater, if the beauty be 
Softened with an air of melancholy or forrow. 
The two leading Paffions which the more ferious 
parts of poetry endeavour to Stir up in us, are 
terror and pity. And here, by the way, one 
would wonder how it comes to pafs, that fuch 
Paffions as are very unpleafant at all other 
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times, are very agreeable when excited by 
proper Delcriptions. It is not ftrange, that we 
fhould take delight in fuch paffages as are apt 
to produce hope, joy, admiration, love, or the 
like emotions in us, becaufe they never rife in 
the mind without an inward Pleafure which 
attends them. But how comes it to pafs, that 
we fhould take delight in being terrified or 
dejeded by a Defcription, when we find fo 
much uneafinefs in the fear or grief which we 
receive from any other occafion ? 

If we confider, therefore, the nature of tills 
Pleafure, we fhall find that it does not arife fo 
properly from the Defcription of what is terrible, 
as - from the reflexion we make on our- 
felves at the time of reading it. When we 
look on 'fuch hideous objeds, we are not a little 
pleafed to think we are in no danger of them. 
We confider them, at the fame time, as dread- 
ful and harmlefs ; fo that the more frightful 
appearance they make, the greater is the 
Pleafure we receive from the fenfe of our own 
fafety. In fhort, we look upon the terrors of 
a Defcription, with the fame curiofity and fails- 
fadion that we furvev a dead monfter. 

-Informe cadaver 

Protrahitur: neamunt expleri cor da tuendo 
Terribiks oculos , vultum , villofaque fetis 
Pelf ora femiferi , atque extinftos faucibus ignes. 

Virg. J 2 n. 8. v. 264. 

* — They 
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*ip— They drag him from his den. 

The wond’ring neighbourhood, with glad furprife, "| 
Beheld his ihagged breaft, his giant fize, I 

His mouth that flames no more, and his extin- f 
guifh’d eyes. Dryden.J 

It is for the fame reafon that we are delighted 
with the reflecting upon dangers that are paft, 
or in looking on a precipice at a diftance, which 
would fill us with a different kind of horror, if 
we faw it hanging over our heads. 

In the like manner, when we read of tor- 
ments, wounds, deaths, and the like difinal 
accidents, our Pleafure does not flow fo properly 
from the grief which fuch melancholy descrip- 
tions give us, as from the fecret companion 
which we make between ourfelves and the 
perfon who fuffers. Such reprefentations teach 
us to fet a juft value upon our own condition, 
and make us prize our good fortune, which 
exempts us from the like calamities. This is, 
however, fuch a kind of Pleafure as we are 
not capable of receiving, when we fee a perfon 
actually lying under the tortures that we meet 
with in a Defcription ; becaufe in this cafe, the 
objeCt preffes too clofe upon our fenfes, and 
bears fo hard upon us, that it does not give 
us time or leifure to reflect on ourfelves. Our 
thoughts are fo intent upon the miferies of the 
fufferer, that we cannot turn them upon our 
own happinefs. Whereas, on the contrary, we 
confider the misfortunes we read in hiftoiy or 
poetry, either as paft, or as fictitious, fo that 

the 
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the reflexion upon ourfelves rifes in us. infenfibly, 
aad over-bears the forrow we conceive for the 
bufferings of the affiided. 

But becaufe the mind of man requires fome- 
thino- more perfed in matter, than what it finds 
there, and can never meet with any fight in 
Nature which fufficiently anfwers its higheft 
ideas of pleafantnefs ; or, in other words, be- 
caufe the Imagination can fancy to itfelf things 
more Great, Strange, or Beautiful, than the eye 
ever faw, and is ftiil fenfible of fome defed in 
what it has feen; on this account, it is the 
part of a Poet to humour the Imagination in 
our own notions, by mending and perfecting 
Nature where he defcribes a reality, and by 
adding greater beauties than are put together 
in Nature, where he defcribes a fiction. 

He is not obliged to attend her in the flow 
advances which {he makes from one feafon to 
another, or to obferve her condud in the fuc- 
ceflive produdion of plants and flowers. He 
may draw into his deicription all the beauties 
of the fpiing and autumn, and make the whole 
year contribute fomething to render it the more 
agreeable. His rofe-trees, woodbines and jeffa- 
mines may flower together, and his beds be 
covered at the fame time with lilies, violets 
and amaranths. His foil is not reftrained to any 
particular fet of plants, but is proper either for 
.oaks or myrtles, and adapts itfelf to the pro- 
duds of every climate. Oranges may grow 
wild in it ; myrrh may be met with in every 
Beds'e, and if he thinks it proper to have a 
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grove of fpices, he can quickly command fun 
enough to raife it. If all this will not furnilh 
out an agreeable fcene, he can make feveral 
new fpecies of flowers, with richer fcents and 
higher colours than any that grow in the 
gardens of Nature. His concerts of birds may 
be as full and harmonious, and his woods as 
thick and gloomy as he pleafes. He is at no 
more expence in a long villa, than a ihort- one, 
and can as eafily throw his cafcades from a 
precipice of half a mile high, as from one of 
twenty yards. He has his choice of the winds, 
and can turn the courfe of his rivers in all 
the variety of Meanders, that are moft delight- 
ful to the reader’s Imagination. In a word, he 
has the modelling of Nature in his own hands, 
and may give her what charms he pleafes, pro- 
vided he does not reform her too much, and 
run into ablurdities, by endeavouring to excel. 
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- — -Mentis gratiflimus error . Hor. Ep. 2. 1. 2. v. 140. 
In pleafmg error loft, and charmingly deceiv’d. 

T HERE is a kind of writing, wherein the 
Poet quite lofes fight of Nature, and enter-? 
tains his reader’s Imagination with the charac- 
ters and actions of fuch perfons as have many 
Vol. VI. „ K of 
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of them no exigence, but what he beftows on 
them. Such are fairies, witches, magicians, 
demons, and departed fpirks. This Mr. Dry- 
den calls I * * 4 the fairy way of writing,’ which is, 
indeed, more difficult than any other that de- 
pends on the Poet’s Fancy, becaufe he has no 
pattern to follow in it, and muft work alto- 
gether out of his own Invention. 

There is a very odd turn of thought required 
for this fort of writing, and it is impoffible for 
a Poet to fucceed in it, who has not a particular 
cart of Fancy, and an Imagination naturally 
fruitful and fuperftitious. Belides this, he ought 
to be very well verfed in legends and fables, 
antiquated romances, and the traditions of nurfes 
• and old women, that he may fall in with our' 
natural prejudices, and humour thofe notions 
which We have imbibed in our infancy. For 
otherwife he will be apt to make his fairies 
talk like people of his own fpecies, and not like 
other lets of Beings, who converfe with dif- 
ferent objefts, and think in a different manner 
from that of mankind ; 

Sylvis deduai cave ant, me judice , Fauni 
jsfe velut innati triviis , ac pern forenfes , 

Aut nimiim teneris juvenentur verjibus 

Hor. Ars Poet. v. 244, 

A fatyr, that comes flaring from the woods, 

Muft not at firfi ipealc like an Orator. Roscommon. 

I do not fay with Mr. Bays in the Rehearfal , 

that fbirits muft not be confined to fpeak fenfe, 

but it is certain their fenfe ought to be a little 

dif- 
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difcoloured, that it may feem particular, and 
proper to the perfon and condition of the 
fpeaker. 

Thefe Defcriptions raife a pleafing kind of 
horror in the mind of the reader, and amufe 
his Imagination with the fixangenefs and Novelty 
of the perfons who are repfefented in them. 
They bring up into our memory the dories we 
have heard in our childhood, and favour thole 
fecret terrors and apprehenfions to which the 
mind of man is naturally fubjed. We are pleafed 
with lurveying the different habits and beha- 
viours of foreign countries; how much more 
muft we be delighted and furprifed when we 
are led, as it were, into a new Creation, and 
fee the perfons and manners of another fpecies ? 
Men of cold fancies, and philofophical difpofi- 
tions, objed to this kind of poetry, that it has 
not probability enough to affed the Imagination* 
But to this it may be anfvvered, that we are 
fure, in general, there are many intelledual 
Beings in the world befide ourielves, and feveral 
fpecies of Spirits, who are fubjed to different 
laws and oeconomies from thofe of mankinds 
when we fee, therefore, any of thefe reprefented 
naturally, we cannot look upon the reprefen- 
tation as altogether impoffible ; nay, many are 
prepoffeft with fuch falfe opinions, as difpofe 
them to believe thefe particular delufions s at 
lead, we have all heard fo many pleafing rela- 
tions in favour of them, that we do not care 
for feeing through the falfhood, and willingly' 
give ourfelves up to fq agreeable an impoflure. 
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The Ancients have not much of this poetry 
among them; for, indeed, almoft the whole 
fubflance of it owes its original to the darknefs 
and fuperffition of later ages, when pious frauds 
were made ufe of to amufe mankind, and 
■frighten them into a fenfe of their duty. Our 
forefathers looked upon Nature with more re- 
verence and horror, before the world was en- 
lightened by learning and philofophy, and loved 
to aiioniih themfelves with the apprehenfions 
of Witchcraft, Prodigies, Charms and Inchant- 
ments. There was not a village in England , 
that had not a Ghoft in it, the church-yards 
were all haunted, every large common had a 
circle of Fairies belonging to it, and there was 
fcarce a iheperd to be met with who had not 
feen a Spirit. 

Among all the Poets of this kind our Englijh 
are much the belt, by what I have yet feen ; 
whether it be that we abound with more frories 
of thus nature, or that the genius of our country 
is fitter for this fort of poetry. For the Englijh 
are naturally fanciful, and very often difpoled 
by that gloominefs and melancholy of temper, 
which is fo frequent in our nation, to many wild 
notions and vifions, to which others are not fo 
liable. 

Among the Englijh , Shakefpear has incom- 
parably excelled all others. That noble extra- 
vagance of Fancy, which he had in fo great 
• perfection, thoroughly qualified him to touch 
this weak fuperftitious part of his reader’s Ima- 
gination ; and made him capable of fucceedinw 
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where he had nothing to fupport him befides 
the ftrength of his own genius. There is fome- 
thing fo wild and yet fo folemn in the fpeeches 
of his Ghofts, Fairies, Witches and the like ima- 
ginary perfons, that we cannot forbear thinking 
them natural, though we have no rule by 
which to judge of them, and muft confefs, 
if there are fuch Beings in the world, it looks 
highly probable they fhould talk and adt as he 
has reprefented them. 

There is another fort of imaginary Beings, 
that we fometimes meet with among the Poets, 
when the author reprefents any paffion, appe- 
tite, virtue or vice, under a vifibie fhape, and 
makes it a perfon or an adtor in his poem. 
Of this nature are the defcriptions of Hunger and 
Envy in Ovid, of Fame in Virgil, and of Sin 
and Death in Milton. We find a whole Crea- 
tion of the like fhadowy perfons in Spencer , 
who had an admirable talent in reprefentations 
of this kind. I have difcourfed of thefe em- 
blematical perfons in former Papers, and fhall 
therefore only mention them in this place. 
Thus we fee how many ways poetry addrefies 
itfelf to the Imagination, as it has not only 
the whole circle of Nature for its province, but 
makes new worlds of its own, fhews us per- 
fons who are not to be found in Being, and 
reprefents even the faculties of the Soul, with 
the feveral virtues and vices, in a fenfible fhape 
and charadter. 

I fliall, in my two following Papers, confider 
in general, how other kinds of writing are quali- 
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fied to pleafe the Imagination, with which I 
intend to conclude this Efiay. O 
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. — — Quocunque volunt rnentm auditoris agunto. 

Hor. Ars Poet* v. ioo„ 

And raife mens paffions to what height they will. 

RO SCOMMON, 

A S the writers in poetry and fidion bor- 
row their feveral materials from outward 
objects, and join them together at their own 
pleafure, there are others who are obliged to 
follow Nature more clofely, and to take intire 
fcenes out of her. Such are Hiftorians, Natural 
Philofophers, Travellers, Geographers, and in 
a word, all who defcribe vifible objeds of a 
real exigence. 

It is the molt agreeable talent of an Historian 
to be able to draw up his armies and fight his 
batdes in proper expreffions, to fet before our 
eyes the divifions, cabals and jealoufies of great 
men, and to lead us ftep by ftep into the feveral 
adions and events of his hiftory. We love to 
fee the fubjed unfolding itfelf by juft degrees, 
and breaking upon us infenfibly, that fo we 
may be kept in a pleafing fufpence, and have 
time given us to raife our expedations, and to 
fide with one of the parties concerned in the 
relation. I confefs this ihews more the art than 

the 
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the veracity of the Hiftorian, but I am only to 
fpeak of him as he is qualified to pleafe the 
Imagination. And in this refpedt Livy has, 
perhaps, excelled all who went before him, or 
have written fince his time. He defcribes every 
thing in fo lively a manner, that his whole 
hiftory is an admirable pi&ure, and touches on 
fuch proper circumftances in every fiery that his 
reader becomes a kind of fpe&ator, and feels 
in himfelf all the variety of pafiions which are 
correfpondent to the feveral parts of the rela- 
tion. 

But among this fet of writers there are none 
who more gratify and enlarge the Imagina- 
tion, than the Authors of the New Philofophy, 
whether we confider their theories of the Earth 
or Heavens, the difcoveries they have made by 
glaffes, or any other of their contemplations on 
Nature. We are not a little pleafed to find 
every green leaf fwarm with millions of animals, 
that at their largeft growth are not vifible to 
the naked eye. There is fomething very 
engaging to the Fancy, as well as to our 
Reafon, in the treatifes of metals, minerals, 
plants, and meteors. But when we furvey 
the whole Earth at once, and the feveral planets 
that lie within its neighbourhood, we are filled 
with a pleafing aftonifhment, to fee fo many 
worlds hanging one above another, and Aiding 
round their axles in fuch an amazing pomp 
and folemnity. If, after this, we contemplate 
thofe wild fields .of /Ether, that reach in height 
as far as from Saturn to the fixed flars, and 
K 4 run 
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run abroad almoft to an infinitude, our Ima- 
gination. finds its capacity filled with fo immenfe 
a profped, and puts itfelf upon the ftretch to 
comprehend it. But if we yet rife higher, and 
confider the fixed ftars as fo many vail oceans 
of flame, that are each of them attended with 
a -different fet of planets, and frill difcover new 
firmaments and new lights that are funk far- 
ther in thofe unfathomable depths of JEther, 
■fo as not to be feen by the ftrongeft of our 
telefcopes, we are loft in fach a labyrinth of funs 
and worlds, and confounded with the immen- 
sity and magnificence of Nature. 

Nothing is more pleafant to the Fancy, than 
to enlarge itfelf by degrees, in its contempla- 
tion of the various. proportions which its feveral 
objects bear to each other, when it compares 
the body of man to the bulk of the whole 
earth, the earth to the circle it defcribes round 
the fun, that circle to the fphere of the fixed 
ftars, the fphere of the fixed ftars to the circuit 
of the whole Creation, the whole Creation 
-itfelf to the infinite fpace that is every where 
diffufed about it; or when the Imagination 
works downward, and considers the bulk of a 
human body, in refpect of an animal a hundred 
times lefs than a mite, the particular limbs of 
-fueh an animal, the different fprings which 
adtuate the limbs, the fpirits which fet thefe 
Springs a going, and the proportionable mi- 
hutenels of thefe ieveral parts, before they 
have arrived at their full growth and perfection, 
cut if, after all this, we take the lead: particle 
5 .of 
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of thefe animal fpirits, and confider its capacity 
of being wrought into a world, that final! con- 
tain within thofe narrow dimenfions a heaven 
and earth, ftars and planets, and every different 
. Fpecies of living creatures, in the fame analogy 
and proportion they bear to each other in 
our own univerfe ; fuch a Speculation, by reafon 
of its nicety, appears ridiculous to thofe who 
have not turned their thoughts that way, though 
at the fame time it is founded on no lefs than 
the evidence of a demonflration. Nay, we may 
yet carry it farther, and difcover in the fmalleft 
particle of this little world a new inexhaufted 
fund of matter, capable of being fpun out into 
another univerfe. 

1 have dwelt the longer on this fubjedt, be-, 
caufe I think it may fhew us the proper limits, 
as well as the defedtivenefs, of our Imagina- 
tion ; how it is confined to a very fmail quan-. 
tlty of lpace, and immediately ftopt in its opera- 
tions, when it endeavours to take in any thing 
that is very great, or very little. Let a man 
try to conceive the different bulk of an animal, 
which is twenty, from another which is a 
hundred times lefs than a mite, or to com- 
pare, in his thoughts, a length of a thoufand 
diameters of the earth, with that of a million, 
and he will quickly find that he has no dif- 
ferent meafures in his mind, adj ufted to fuch 
extraordinary degrees of grandeur or minutenefs. 
The U'nderftanding, indeed, opens an infinite 
fpace on every fide of us, but the Imagination, 
after a few faint efforts, is immediately at a 
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Hand, and finds herfelf fwallowed up in the 
immenfity of the Void that furrounds it : Our 
Reafbn can purfue a particle of matter through 
an infinite variety of divifions, but the Fancy 
foon lofes fight of it, and feels in itfelf a kind 
of chafm, that wants to be filled with matter 
of a more fenfible bulk. We can neither widen, 
nor contrad the faculty to the dimenfions of 
either extreme. The objed is too big for our 
capacity, when we would comprehend the 
circumference of a World, and dwindles into 
nothing, when we endeavour after the idea of 
an Atom. 

It is poffible this defed of Imagination may 
not be in the Soul itfelf, but as it ads in con- 
jundicn with the body. Perhaps there may 
not be room in the brain for fuch a variety of 
imprefiions, or the animal Ipirits may be inca- 
pable of figuring them in fuch a manner, as 
is neceflary to excite fo very large or very 
minute ideas. However it be, we may well 
fuppofe that Beings of a higher nature very 
much excel us in this refped, as it is probable 
the Soul of man will be infinitely more perfed 
hereafter in this faculty, as well as in ail the 
reft; infomuch that, perhaps, the Imagination 
will be able to keep pace with the Underftand- 
ing, and to form in itfelf diftind ideas of all 
the different modes and quantities of fpace. O 
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Ignotis errare locis , ignota videre 
Flumina gaudebat ; Jludio minuente laborem . 

Ovid. Met. 1 . 4. v. 294. 

He fought frelh fountains in a foreign foil : 

The pkafure leffen’d the attending toil. Addison. 

* | A H E Pleafures of the Imaginaton are not 
f wholly confined to fuch particular Au- 
thors as are converfant in material objedts, but 
are often to be met with among the polite m afters 
of morality, criticifm, and other Speculations ab- 
ftradted from matter, who, though they do not di- 
rectly treat of the vifible parts of Nature, often 
draw from them their fimilitudes, metaphors, 
and allegories. By thefe allufions a truth in the 
Underftanding is as it were refledted by the 
Imagination ; we are able to fee fomething like 
colour and fhape in a notion, and to difcover 
a fcheme of thoughts traced out upon matter. 
And here the mind receives a great deal of 
fatisfadlion, and has two of its faculties gratified 
at the fame time, while the Fancy is bufy in 
copying after the Underftanding, and tranfcrib- 
ing ideas out of the intelledtuai world into the 
material. 

The great art of a writer (hews itfelf in ijie 
choice of pleafing allufions, which are gene- 
rally 
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rally to fce taken from the Great or Beautiful 
works of Art or Nature 3 for though whatever 
is new or uncommon is apt to delight the Ima- 
gination, the chief defign of an allufion being 
to illufcrate and explain the p adages of an 
Author, it fhould be always borrowed from 
what is more known and common, than the 
callages which are to' be explained. 

Allegories, when well chofen, are like fo 
many tracks of light in a difeourfe, that make 
every thing about them clear and beautiful. 
A noble metaphor, when it is placed to an 
advantage, calls a kind of glory round it, and 
darts a luftre through a whole fen fence. Theie 
different kinds of allufion are but lb many dif- 
ferent manners of fimilitude, and, that they 
may pleafe the Imagination, the likenefs ought 
to be very exa.de, or very agreeable, as we 
love to fee a picture where the refemblance is 
.juft, or the poflure and air graceful. But we 
often find eminent writers very faulty in this 
reipecc; great fcholars are apt to fetch, their 
companions and allufion s from the fciences in 
which they are moil converfant, fo that a man 
may fee the compafs of their learning in a 
Treatife on the meft indifferent fubjedt. . I have 
read a difeourfe upon Love, which none but a 
profound Chymift could underftand, and have 
heard many a Sermon that fhould only have 
been preached before a congregation of Cartefmns. 
On die contrary, your men of bufmefs ufually 
have recourfe to ftich Inftances as are too 
mean and familiar. They are for drawing the 

reader 
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into a game or chefs or tennis, or for 


game 

O 

leading him from {hop to {hop,. in the cant of 


particular trades and employments. It is certain, 
there may be found an infinite variety of very 
agreeable allufions in both thefe kinds, but, 
for the generality, the moil entertaining ones 
lie in the works of Nature, which are obvious 
to all capacities, and more delightful than what 
is to be found in arts and fciences. 

It is this talent of affedting the Imagination., 
that gives an ernbeliifhment to good lenfe, and 
makes one man’s compofitions more agreeable 
than another’s. It fets off all writings in gene- 
ral, but is the very life and higheft perfection 
of poetry : Where it fhines in an eminent 
degree, it has preferved feveral poems for many 
ages, that have nothing elfe to recommend them ; 
and where all the other Beauties are prefent, 
the work appears dry and inlipid, if this iingle 
One be wanting. It has fomething in it like 
Creation: It bellows a kind of exiitence, and 
draws up to the reader’s view feveral objects 
which are not to be found in Being. It makes 
additions to Nature, and gives greater variety 
to God’s works. In a word, -it is able to beau- 
tify and adorn the mode illuftrious feenes in the 
Univerfe, or to fill the mind with more glorious 
{hows and apparitions, than can be found in 
any part of it. 

We have now difeovered the feveral origi- 
nals of thofe Fleafures that gratify the Fancy.; 
and here, perhaps, it would not be very diffi- 
cult to call under their proper heads thofe 

contrary 
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contrary objects, which are apt to fill it with 
diftafie and terror ; for the Imagination is as 
liable to Pain as Pleafure. When the brain is 
hurt by any accident, or the mind difordered by 
dreams or ficknefs, the Fancy is over-run with 
wild difmal ideas, and terrified with a thoufand 
hideous monfters of its own framing* 

Eumenidum veluti demens videt agmind Pent hens , 

Et folem geminum, IP duplices fe oftendere Thedas : 

Jut Agamemnonins f cents agitatus Orejies, 

Armatam facibus matrem & ferpentibus atris 
Cum fugit, uttricefque fedent in limine Dir<e. 

Virg. iBn. 4. v. 4 65* 

Like Pentheus , when, diffracted with his fear. 

He faw two funs, and double Thebes appear : 

Or mad Orejies , when his mother’s ghoft 
Full in his face infernal torches toft. 

And fhook her fnaky locks : he Ihuns the fight, ) 
Flies o’er the ft age, lurpriz’d with mortal fright; f 
The Furies guard the door, and intercept his flight. J 

Dryden, 

There is not a light in Nature lb mortifying 
as that of a diftradted per fon, when his Ima- 
gination is troubled, and his whole Soul difor- 
dered and confided. Babylon in ruins is not fo 
melancholy a Ipedtacle. But to quit fo difa- 
greeable a fubjedt, I fhall only conlider by way 
of conclufion, what an infinite advantage this 
faculty gives an Almighty Being over the Soul 
of Man, and how great a rneafure of happinefs 
or mifery we are capable of receiving from the 
Imagination only. 


We 
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We have already feen the influence that one 
man has over the Fancy of another, and with 
what eafe he conveys into it a variety of imagery j 
how great a power then may we fuppofe lodged 
in Him, who knows all the ways of affeding 
the Imagination, who can infufe what ideas he 
pleafes, and fill thofe ideas with terror and 
delight to what degree he thinks fit ? He can 
excite images in the mind without the help of 
words, and make fcenes rife up before us and 
feem prefent to - the eye without the affiftance 
of bodies or exterior objeds. He can tranfport 
the Imagination with fuch beautiful and glorious 
vifions, as cannot pofiibly enter into our prefent 
conceptions, or haunt it with fuch ghafily ipec- 
tres and apparitions, as would make us hope 
for annihilation, and think exiftence no better 
than a curfe. In fhort, he can fo exquifitely 
ravifh or torture the Soul through this Angle 
faculty, as might fuffice to make the whole 
Heaven or Hell of any finite Being. 

This Effay on the Pleafures of the Imagina- 
tion having been publifhed in feparate Papers, 
I fhall conclude it with a table of the principal 
Contents of each Paper. 

The CONTENT S. 
Paper I. 

c ^THE Perfection of our Sight above our 
‘ other Senfes. The Pleafures cf the Ima- 
e gination arife originally from fight. The Plea- 
5 * lures 
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fures of the Imagination divided under two 
Heads. The Pleafures of the Imagination in 
feme relpefe equal to thofe of the Under- 
ftandine. The extent of the Pleafures of the 

O , » 1 

Imagination. The advantages a man receives 
from a reiifi of theje Pleafures , In what re- 
fpedt they are preferable to thofe of the Un- 
derftanding.’ 


Paper II. 

c Three Sources of all the Pleafures of the 
Imagination, in our furvey of outward objedts. 
How what is Great pleafes the Imagination. 
How what is New pleafes the Imagination. 
How what is Beautiful in our own fpecies 
pleafes the Imagination. How what is Beau- 
tiful in general pleafes the Imagination. What 
other accidental caufes may contribute to the 
heightening of thefe Pleafures.’ 

Paper III. 

£ Why the Necejfary Caufe of our being 
pleafed with what is Great, New, or Beau- 
tiful, unknown. Why the Final Caufe more 
known and more ufeful. The Final Caufe 
of our being pleafed with what is Great. The 
Final Caufe of our being pleafed with what 
is New. The Final Caufe of our being pleafed 
with what is Beautiful in our own Species. 
The, Final Caufe of our being pleafed with 
what is Beautiful in general! 


Paper 
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Paper IV. 

4 The Works of Nature more pleafant to the 
c Imagination than thofe of Art. The Works 
4 of Nature Hill more pleafant, the more they 
4 referable thofe of Art. The Works of Art 
4 more pleafant, the more they referable thofe 
4 of Nature. Our Englijh Plantations and Gar- 
4 dens confidered in the foregoing light/ 

P A P E R V. 

4 Of Architecture, as it affedts the Imagina- 
4 tion. Greatnefs in Architecture relates either 
4 to the Bulk or to the Manner. Greatnefs of 
4 Bulk in the Ancient Oriental Buildings. The 
4 ancient accounts of thefe buildings confirm- 
4 ed, i. Prom the advantages for raifing fuch 
4 works, in the firft ages of the world, and 
4 in the Eaftern Climates : 2. From feveral of 
4 them which are ftill extant. Inftances how 
4 Greatnefs of Manner affedts the Imagination. 
4 A French Author’s obfervation on this fub- 
4 jedt. Why concave and convex figures 
4 give a Greatnefs of Manner to works of 
4 Architecture. Every thing that pleafes the 
4 Imagination in Architecture is either Great, 
4 Beautiful, or New/ 

Paper VI. 

4 The Secondary Pleafures of the Imagination. 
4 The feveral fources of thefe Pleafures, (Sta- 
4 tuary, Painting, Defcripticn, and Mafic) com- 

Vot.. VI. L 4 pared 
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* pared together. The Final Caufe of our re- 
4 ceiving Pleafure from thefe feveral fources, 
4 Of Defcriptions in particular. The Power of 
‘ Words over the Imagination. Why one 
‘ reader more pleafed with Defcriptions than 
4 another.’ 

Paper VII. 

1 How a whole fet of Ideas hang together , 
c &c. A natural caufe affigned for it. How 
c to perfeB the Imagination of a writer. Who 

* among the Ancient Poets had this faculty in 
4 its greateft perfection . Homer excelled in 
1 Imagining what is Great ; Virgil in Imagin- 
4 ing what is Beautiful;. Ovid in Imagining 
4 what is New. Our own countryman Mil- 
4 ton very perfect in all three relpeCts.’ 

Paper VIII. 

4 Why any thing that is unpleafant to be^ 
4 hold, pleafes the Imagination when well de- 
4 fcribed. Why the Imagination receives a more 
4 exquifite Pleafure from the Defcription of 
4 what is Great , New, or Beautiful. The Plea- 

* fure hill heightened, if what is defcribed raifes 
4 paffion in the mind. Difagreeable Paffions 
4 pleating when raifed by apt Defcriptions. Why 
4 Terror and Grief are pleating to the mind 
4 when excited by Defcriptions. A particular 

• 1 advantage the writers in poetry and fiction 

/ have to pleafe the Imagination. What liber- 
4 ties are allowed them.’ 

Paper 
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Paper IX. 

c Of that kind of Poetry which Mr. Dryden 
1 calls the Fairy Way of Writing. How a Poet 
e fhould be qualified for it. The Pleafures of 
4 the Imagination that arife from it. In this 
4 refpedt why the Moderns excel the Ancients. 

4 Why the Englijh excel the Moderns. Who 
1 the beft among the Englijh . Of Emblema - 
4 . tical perfons.’ 

.4 

Paper X. 

4 What Authors pleafe the Imagination, who 
* have nothing to do with Fidlion. How Hfiory 
4 pleafes the Imagination. How the Authors 
4 of the new Philofophy pleafe the Imagination. 
£ The Bounds and DefeSls of the Imagination. 
£ Whether thefe Defects are EJJential to the 
4 Imagination.’ 


Paper XL 

c How thofe pleafe the Imagination, who 
* treat of fubjedts abjiraSled from Matter , by 
4 allufions taken from it. What Allufions moffc 
4 pleafing to the Imagination. Great writers 
4 how Faulty in this refpedt. Of the Art 
4 of Imagining in general. The Imagination. 
4 capable of Pain as well as Pleafure. In what 

4 Degree the Imagination is capable either of 

4 Pain or Pleafure.’ O 

L 2 Friday, 
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Hac fcripfi non ctii abundant id, fed amoris erga fe. 

Tull. Epift. 

I have written this, not out of abundance of leifure*. 
but of my affection towards you. 

I D O not know any thing which gives 
greater disturbance to conversation, than the 
fal-fe notion fame people have of Rallery. It 
ought certainly to be the fir ft point to be aimed, 
at in fociety, to gain the good-will of thofe with, 
whom you converfe. The way to that, is to 
fhew you are well inclined towards them: 
What then can be more abfurd, than to fet up 
for being extremely fharp and biting, as the 
term is, in your expreffions to your familiars ? 
A man who has. no good quality but courage 
is in a very ill way towards making an agree- 
able figure in the world, becaufe that which 
he has fuperior to other people cannot be ex- 
erted, without railing himfelf an enemy. Your 
Gentleman of a fatirical vein is in the like con- 
dition. To fay a thing which perplexes the 
heart of him you fpeak to, or brings blufhes 
into his face, is a degree of murder ; and it is, 
f think, an unpardonable offence to fhew a 
man you do hot care, whether he is pleafed 
©r difplealed. But will you not then take a 
..." • ■ ■’ 5 jell l 
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jeft? Yes: But pray let it be a jeft. It is no 
jeft to put me, who am fo unhappy- as to have 
an utter averfion to fpeaking to more than one 
man at a time, under' a neceffity to explain 
myfelf in much company, and reducing me to 
ihame and derifion, except 1 perform what my 
Infirmity of filence diiables me to do. 

Cattifihenes has great wit accompanied with 
.that quality (without which a man can have no 
wit at all) a found judgment. This Gentleman 
rallies the belt of any man I know, for he 
forms his ridicule upon a circumftance which 
-you are in your heart not unwilling to grant 
him, to wit, that you are guilty of an excefs 
in fomething which is in itfelf laudable. He 
very well understands what you would be, and 
needs not fear your anger for declaring you 
are a little too much that thing. The generous 
will bear being reproached as lavifh, and the 
valiant as rafh, without being provoked to refent- 
ment again# their monitor. What has been 
laid to be a mark of a good writer will fall 
in with the character of a good companion. The 
good writer makes his reader better pleafed with 
himfelf, and the agreeable man makes his 
friends enjoy themfelves, rather than him, 

. while he is in their company. Callijlbenes does 
this with inimitable pleafantry. He whifpered 
.a friend the other day, fo as to be overheard 
by a young Officer, who gave fymptoms of 
cocking upon the company, That Gentleman has 
very much of the air of a General Officer. 
The youth immediately put on a compofed be- 
L 3 ' havtour 
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haviour, and behaved himfelf fuitably to the 
conceptions he believed the company had of 
him . It is to be allowed that Callifthenes will 
make a man run into impertinent relations, to 
his own advantage, and exprefs the fatisfadion 
he has in his own dear feif until he is very 
ridiculous, but in this cafe the man is made 
a fool by his own confent, and not expofed 
as fuch whether he will or no. I take it there- 
fore that, to make Raliery agreeable, a man 
mult either not know he is rallied, or think 
never the worfe of himfelf if he fees he is. 

Acetus is of a quite contrary genius, and is 
more generally admired than Callifthenes, but 
not with juftice. Acetus has no regard to the 
modefty or weaknefs of the perfon he rallies ; 
but if the quality or humility gives him any 
fuperiority to the man he would fall upon, he 
has no mercy on making the onfet. He can 
be pleafed to fee his beft friend out of counte- 
nance while the laugh is loud in his own ap- 
plaufe. His Raliery always puts the company 
into little divifions and feparate interefts, while 
that of Callifthenes cements it, and makes every 
man not only better pleafed with himfelf, but 
alfo with all the reft in the converfation. 

> To rally well, it is abfolutely neceflary that 
kindnefs muft run through all you fay, and you 
muft ever preferve the charader of a friend to 
fupport your pretenfions to be free with a man, 
Acetus ought to be banifhed human fociety, 
becaufe he raifes his mirth upon giving pain 
to the perfon upon whom he is pleafant. No- 
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thing but the malevolence, which is too general 
towards thofe who excel, could make his com- 
pany tolerated ; but they, with whom he con- 
verges, are fure to fee feme man facrificed 
wherever he is admitted, and all the credit 
he has for wit is owing to the gratification it 
gives to other mens ill-nature. 

Minutius has a wit that conciliates a man’s 
love at the fame time that it is exerted againft 
his faults. He has an art in keeping the per- 
fon he rallies in countenance, by infinuating that 
he himfelf is guilty of the fame imperfection. 
This he does with fo much addrefs, that he 
feems rather to bewail himfelf, than fall upon 
his friend. 

It is really monftrous to fee how unaccoun- 
tably it prevails among men, to take the liberty 
of difpleafing each other. One would think 
fometimes that the contention is, who fhall be 
moil difagreeable. Allufions to paft follies, 
hints which revive what a man has a mind to 
forget for ever, and deferves that all the reft 
of the world fhould, are commonly brought 
forth even in company of men of diftinCtion. 
They do not thruft with the fkill of Fencers, 
but cut up with the barbarity of Butchers. It 
is, methinks, below the character of men of 
humanity and good-manners, to be capable of 
mirth while there is any one of the company 
in pain and diforder. They who have the true 
tafte of conversation, enjoy themfelves in a com- 
munication of. each other’s .excellencies, and 
not in a triumph over their imperfections. For- 
■ ■ L 4 tins 
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iius would have been reckoned a Wit, if there 
had never been a fool in the world ; he wants 
not foils to be a Beauty, but has that natural 
pleafure in obferving perfedion in others, that 
his own faults are over-looked out of gratitude 
by all his acquaintance. 

After thefe feveral charaders of men who 
fucceed or fail in Rallery, it may not be amifs 
to refled: a little further what one takes to be 
the moil: agreeable kind of it; and that to me 
appears when the fatire is direded againft vice, 
with an air of contempt of the fault, but no 
ill-will to the criminal. Mr. Congreve’s Doris 
is a mailer-piece in this kind. It is the charader 
of a woman utterly abandoned, but her impu*- 
dence by the fineil piece of Rallery is made only 
Generofity. 

Peculiar therefore is her way, 

Whether by nature taught, 

I fhall not undertake to fay. 

Or by experience bought ; 

For who o’er night obtain’d her grace. 

She can next day difown, 

And flare upon the ftrange man’s face, 

As one Ihe ne’er had known. 

So well ihe can the truth difguife. 

Such artful wonder frame, 

The lover or diftruils his eyes. 

Or thinks ’twas all a dream. 

Some cenfure this as lewd or low. 

Who are to bounty blind ; 

But to forget what we bellow, 

Befpeaks a noble mind, X' 

- - Saturday., 
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— — Nuper idonens. Hor. Od. 26. 1. 3. v. .1, 

Once fit myfelfi 

I LO OK upon myfelf as a kind of guar- 
dian to the fair, and am always watchful 
to obferve any thing which concerns their in- 
tereft. The prefent Paper fhall be employed 
in the fervice of a very fine young woman j 
and the admonitions I give her, may not be 
unufeful to the reft of her Sex. Gloriana 
fhall be the name of the heroine in to-days 
entertainment ; and when I have told you that 
flie is rich, witty, young, and beautiful, you 
will believe fhe does not want admirers. She 
has had fince fhe came to town about twenty 
five of tbofe Lovers, who make their addreffes 
by way of jointure and fettlement. Thefe come 
and go, with great indifference on both fides j 
and as beauteous as (he is, a line in a Deed 
has had exception enough againft it, to out- 
weigh the luftre of her eyes, the readinefs of 
her underftanding, and the merit of her general 
character. But among the crowd of fuch cool 
.adorers, fhe has two who are very affiduous 
in their attendance. There is fomething fo ex- 
traordinary and artful in their manner of applica- 
tion, that I think it but common juffice to 

alarm 
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alarm her in it. I have done it in the fol- 
lowing Letter. 

Madam, 

* T Have for fome time taken notice of two 
‘ Gentlemen who attend you in all public 
4 places, both of whom have alfo eafy accefs 
4 to you at your own houfe : But the matter 
4 is adjufted between them, and Damon, who 
4 fo paffionately addreffes you, has no defign 
£ upon you ; but Strephon, who feems to be in- 
4 different to you, is the man, who is, as they 
4 have fettled it, to have you. The plot was 
4 laid over a bottle of wine ; and Strephon, 
c when he firft thought of you, propofed to 
4 Damon to be his rival. The manner of his 
1 breaking of it to him, I was fo placed at a 

* tavern, that I could not avoid hearing. Damon 
‘ faid he, with a deep figh, I have long lan- 

* guiihed for that miracle of beauty Gloriana , and 

* if you will be very ftedfaftly my rival, 1 fhall 
4 certainly obtain her. Do not, continued he, 

be o ttended at this overture ; for I go upon 
4 the knowledge of the temper of the woman, 

4 rather than any vanity that I fhould profit 
4 by an oppofition of your pretentions to thofe 
4 of your humble fervant. Gloriana has very 
4 good fenfe, a quick reliih of the -fatisfaffions 
4 of life, and will not give herfelf, as the 
4 crowd of women do, to the arms of a man 
4 to whom the is indifferent. As fhe is a fenfi- 
4 ble woman, expreffions of rapture and adora- 
4 tion will net move her neither; but he that 
5 4 has 
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‘ has her muft be the objedt of her defire, 
c not her pity. The way to this end I take 
‘ to be, that a man’s general conduct fhould be 
£ agreeable, without addreffing in particular to 
c the woman he loves. Now, Sir, if you will 
£ be fo kind as to figh and die for Gloriana, 
‘ I will carry it with great refpedt towards her, 
£ but feem void of any thoughts as a Lover. 
‘ By this means I (hall be in the moft amiable 
£ light of which I am capable ; I lhall be re- 
£ ceived with freedom, you with referve. Da- 
‘ mon, who has himfelf no defigns of marriage 
£ at all, eafily fell into the fcheme ; and you 


1 may obferve, that where-ever you are, Damon 
£ appears alfo. You fee he carries on an un- 
£ affedting exadtnefs in his drefs and manner, 

£ and ftrives always to be the very contrary of 
‘ Strephon. They have already fucceeded fo 
£ far, that your eyes are ever in fearch of 
£ Strephon , and turn themfelves of courfe from 
£ Damon. They meet and compare notes upon 
£ your carriage ; and the Letter which was 
£ brought to you the other day, was a con- 

* trivance to remark your refentment. When 
‘ you faw the billet fubfcribed Damon> and 
£ turned away with a fcornful air, and cried 
£ impertinence! you gave hopes to him that 
c fhuns you, without mortifying him that 

4 languifhes for you. 

£ What I am concerned for, Madam, is, 

* that in the difpofal of your heart, you fhould 
£ know what you are doing, and examine it 

5 before it is loft. Strephon contradicts you in 

£ dif- 
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difcourf$ with the civility of one who has a 
value for you, but gives up nothing like one 
that loves you. This feeming unconcern gives 
his behaviour the advantage of iincerity, and 
-inienfibly obtains your good opinion, by ap- 
pearing difmterefted in the purchafe of it. 
If you watch thefe correfpondents hereafter, 
you will find that Strephon makes his vifit 
of civility immediately after Damon has tired 
you with one of love" Though you are very 
difcreet, you will find it no eafy matter to 
efcape the toils fo well laid, as when one 
ftudies to be difagreeable in pafiion, the other 
to be pleafing without it. All the turns of 
your temper are carefully watched, .and their 
quick and faithful intelligence gives your 
Lovers irrefifiible advantage. You will pleafe. 
Madam, to be upon your guard, and take 
all tire neceffary precautions againft one who 
is amiable to you before you know he is 
enamoured. 


I am, Madam, 

Your moll obedient fervant. 

Strephon makes great progrefs in this Lady’s 
good graces, for moil women being actuated 
by feme little Ipirit of pride and contradiction, 
he has the good efredts of both thofe motives 
by tnis covert-way of courtfhip. He received 
a menage yefterday from Damon in the fol- 
lowing words, fuperferibed < With fpced.' ' 

* ALL 
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c ALL goes well j fhe is very angry at me, 
£ *• and I dare fay hates me in earned:. It is 

4 a good time to vifit. 

Yours. 

The comparifon of Strephoris gaiety to Da- 
mons languilhment, ftrikes her imagination with 
a profpeft of very agreeable hours with fuch a 
man as the former, and abhorrence of the in- 
lipid profpedt with one like the latter. To 
know when a Lady is difpleafed with another, 
is to know the bed: time of advancing your- 
felf. This method of two perfons playing in 
each other’s hand is fo dangerous, that I cannot 
tell how a woman could be able to withftand 
fuch a liege. The condition of Gloriana , I am 
afraid, is irretrievable, for Strephon has had fo 
many opportunities of pleating without fufpicion, 
that all which is left for her to do is to bring 
him, now Hie is advifed, to an explanation of 
his paliion, and beginning again, if fhe can con- 
quer the kind fendments fhe has already con- 
ceived for him. When one ihews himfelf a 
creature to be avoided, the other proper to 
be fled to for fuccour, they have the whole 
woman between them, and can occaiionally 
rebound her love and hatred from one to the 
other, in fuch a manner as to keep her at a 
diftance from all the refl of the world, and 
call lots for the conquefh 

- - k ■ 4 N: B. 
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c N. B. I have many other fecrets which 
‘ concern the Empire of Love, but I confider 
c that while I alarm my women, I inftrud 
* my men.’ ^ 
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EJi Ulubris , animus ft ie non deficit aquus. 

Hor. Ep. ix.l. 1. v. 30, 

’Tis not the place difguft orpleafure brin°-s : 
From our own mind our fatisfadion fprings. 


Mr. Spe ctator, Lofidon , fiune 24, 

A MAN who has it in his power to choofe 
his own company, would certainly be 
much to blame fhould he not, to the bed 
of his judgment, take fuch as are of a tem- 
per . moft fuitable to his own j and where that 
choice^ is wanting, or where a man is mif- 
taaen in his choice, and yet under a neceffity 
of continuing in the fame company, it will 
certainly be his intereft to carry himfelf as 
eahly as potable. 

‘ In this I am fenfible I do but repeat what 
has been raid a tboufand times, at which, how- 
ever, I think no body has any title to take 
exception, but they who never failed to put 
t is in pradice - -Not to ufe any longer 
preface, this being the feafon of the year in 

i which 
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4 which great numbers of all forts of people 
‘ retire from this place of bufinefs and pleafure 
4 to Country folitude, I think it not improper 
£ to advife them to take with them as great a 
‘ flock of Good-humour as they can ; for though 
4 a country-life is defcribed as the nioft plea- 
£ fant of all others, and though it may in 

* truth be fo, yet it is fo only to thofe who 
4 know bow to enjoy leifure and retirement. 

c As for thofe who can not live without the 
4 conftant helps of bufinefs or company, let 
4 them confider, that in the Country there is no 
4 Exchange, there are no Play-houfes, no variety 
4 of Coffee-houfes, nor many of thofe other 
4 amufements, which ferve here as fo many re- 
£ liefs from the repeated occurrences in their 
4 own families ; but that there the greateft part 
£ - of their time mull be fpent within them- 

* felves, and confequently it behoves them to 
£ confider how agreeable it will be to them 
£ before they leave this dear town. 

c I remember, Mr. Spectator, we were 
1 very well entertained, 4aft year, with the 
‘ advices you gave us from Sir Roger’s coun- 
‘ try-feat ; which I the rather mention, becaufe 
4 it is almoff impoflible not to live pleafantly, 

* where the matter of a family is fuch a one 
4 as you there defcribe your friend, who can- 
6 not therefore ( I mean as to his domeftic 
4 charadter) be too often recommended to the 
4 imitation of others. How amiable is that 
4 affability and benevolence with which he treats 
4 his neighbours, and every one, even the 

4 meaneft 
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* mean eft of his own family ! And yet how 
£ isldom imitated ? Inftead of which we com- 
f monly meet with ill-natured expoftulations, 

5 nolle, and chidings And this I hinted, 

5 becaufe the Humour and difpofition of the 
e head, is what chiefly influences all the other 
£ parts of a family. 

£ An agreement and kind correfpondence be- 
£ tween friends and acquaintance, is the great- 
‘ eft pleafure of life. This is an undoubted 
£ truth, and yet any man who judges from the 
£ practice of the world, will be almoft perfuaded 
£ to believe the contrary ; for how can we fup- 
‘ pofe people fhould be fo induftrious to make 
c themfelves uneafy ? What can engage them 

* to entertain and foment jealoufies of one ano- 
c ther upon every the leaft occafion ? Yet fo 
‘ it is, there are people who (as it fliould feem) 
‘ delight in being troublefom and vexatious, 
£ who (as Tally fpeaks) Mira funt alacritate ad 
c litigandum , “ Have a certain chearfulnefs in 
" wrangling.” And thus it happens, that there 

* are very few families in which there are not 
‘ feuds and animofities, though it is every one’s 
‘ intereft, there more particularly, to avoid 
‘ them, becaufe there (as I would willingly 
c hope) no one gives another uneafinefs, with- 
c out feeling fome fliare of it — But I am gone 
£ beyond what I defigned, and had almoft 
‘ forgot what I chiefly propofed ; which was, 
‘ barely to tell you how hardly we who pals 

moft of our time in town difpenfe with a 

long vacation in the Country, how uneafy we 
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c grow to ourfelves and to one another when 
4 our converfation is confined, infomuch that 
4 by Michaelmas, it is odds but we come to 
4 downright fquabbling, and make as free with 
4 one another to our faces, as we do with the 
£ reft of the world behind their backs. After 
4 I have told you this, I ana to defire that you 
4 would now and then give us a leffon of good- 
4 humour, a family-piece, which, fince we are 
4 all very fond of you, I hope may have fome 
4 influence upon us. 

4 After thefe plain obfervations, give me leave 
4 to give you an hint of what a let of com- 
4 pany of my acquaintance, who are now gone 
4 into the country, and have the ufe of an abfent 
4 Nobleman’s feat, have fettled among them- 
4 felves, to avoid the inconveniencies above- 
4 mentioned. They are a colledion of ten or 
4 twelve, of the fame good inclination towards 
4 each other, but of very different talents and 
4 inclinations : From hence they hope, that 
4 the variety of their tempers will only create 
4 variety of pleafures. But as there always 
4 will arife, among the fame people, either for 
4 want of diverfity of objeds, or the like caufes, 

4 a certain fatiety, which may grow into ill- 
4 humour or difcontent, there is a large wing 
4 of the houfe which they defign to employ 
4 in the nature of an infirmary. Whoever 
4 fays a peevifh thing, or ads any thing which 
4 betrays a fournefs or indifpofition to company, 

4 is immediately to be conveyed to his chain- 
4 ber in the infirmary ; from whence he is not 
Vol. VI. M 4 to 
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4 to be relieved, until by his manner of fub- 
‘ million, and the fentiments expreffed in his 
£ petition for that purpofe, he apears to the 
4 majority of the company to be again fit for 
c focietv. You are to underftand, that all ill- 

j 

1 natured words or uneafy geftures are fufficient 
‘ caufe for banifhment ; fpeaking impatiently 
‘ to fervants, making a man repeat what he fays, 
s or any thing that betrays inattention or dil- 
£ humour, are alfo criminal without reprieve : 
‘ But it is provided, that whoever obferves 
‘ the ill-natured fit coming upon himfelf, and 
£ voluntarily retires, fhali be received at his 
‘ return from the infirmary with the higheft 
‘ marks of efteeni. By thefe and other whol- 
* fom methods it is expedled that if they cannot 
c cure one another, yet at leaf: they have 
£ taken care that the ill-humour qf one fhall 
c not be troublefom to the reft of the com- 
c pany. There are many other rules which 
£ the focietv have eftabliihed for the preferva- 
£ tion of their eafe and tranquillity, the efiedts 
£ of which, with the incidents that arife among 
£ them, fnail be communicated to you from 
£ time to time for the public good, by, 

■Sir, 

Your moft humble fervant, 


T 


R. 0 „ 


■Tuefday, 
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Frigora mitefcunt zephyris ; ver preterit aflat 
Interitura , fmiul ■ 

Pomifer autumnut fruges effuderit ; £? 

Emma recurrit inert. Hor. Od. 7. 1. 4. v. 9. 

The cold grows foft with weftern gales. 

The fummer over fpring prevails. 

But yields to autumn’s fruitful rain, 

As this to winter ftorms and hails ; 

Each lofs the hailing moon repairs again. 

Sir W. Temple. 

Mr. Spectator, ' 

c rr^ HERE is hardly any thing gives me 
c J|_ a more ieniible delight, than the en- 
c joyment of a cool (till evening after the un- 
c eafmefs of an hot fultry day. Such a one I 
e palled not long ago, which made me rejoice, 
c when the hour was come for the fun to 
c fet, that I might enjoy the frefhnefs of the 
c evening in my garden, which then affords 
c hae the pleafanteft hours I pafs in the whole 
£ four-and-twenty. I immediately rofe from my 
‘ couch, and went down into it. You defeend 
' at firfl by twelve ftone Heps into a large fquare 
‘ divided into four grafs-plots, in each of which 
* is a Eatue of white marble, This is feparated 
M2 ■ ‘ from 


!T to*** 
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c from a large parterre by a low wall, and 
‘ from thence through a pair of iron gates, 
£ you are led into a long broad walk of the 
* fineft turf, fet on each fide with tall yews, 
c and on either hand bordered by a canal, 
£ which on the right divides the walk from a 
£ wildernefs parted into variety of allies and 
£ arbours, and on the left from a kind of am- 
£ phitheatre, which is the receptacle of a great 
£ number of oranges and myrtles. The moon 
£ hone bright, and feemed then moft agreeably 
£ to fupply the place of the fun, obliging me 
£ with as much light as was neceflary to difco- 
£ vcr a thoufand pleafing objects, and at trie 
£ fame time diverted of all power of heat. The 
£ reflexion of it in the water, the fanning of 
£ the wind ruffling on the leaves, the tinging of 
£ the thrufh and nightingale, and the coolnefs 
£ of the walks, all confpired to make me lay 
£ afide all difpleafing thoughts, and brought 
£ me into fuch a tranquillity of mind, as is 
£ I believe the next happinefs to that of here- 
‘ after. In this fweet retirement I naturally 
£ fell into the repetition of fome lines out of 
‘ a poem of Miltons, which he entitles 11 Pen - 
£ ferofo, the ideas of which were exquifitely 
4 fuited to my prefent wanderings of thought . 3 

Sweet bird ! that fhun’ft the noife of folly, 
Moft mufical ! moft melancholy ! 

Thee, chauntrefs, oft, the woods among, 

I woo to hear thy even-fong : 


And 
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And miffing thee, I walk unfeen 
On the dry fmooth-ffiaven green, 

To behold the wand’ring moon. 

Riding near her higheft noon, 

Like one that had:' been led aftray. 

Thro’ the heav’n’s wide pathlefs way. 

And oft, as if her head ffie bow’d. 

Stooping thro’ a fleecy cloud. 

Then let fome ftrange myfterious dream 
Wave at his wings in aery ftream, 

Of lively portraiture difplay’d. 

Softly on my eyelids laid : 

And as I wake, fweet mu lie breathe 
Above, about, or underneath, 

Sent by fome fpirit to mortals good, 

Or th’ unfeen Genius of the wood. 

c I reflected then upon the fweet viciffitudes 
of night and day, on the charming difpofition 
of the Seafons, and their return again in a per- 
petual circle ; and oh ! faid I, that I could 
from thefe my declining years return again to 
my firft Spring of youth and vigour ; but that, 
alas ! is impoflible : All that remains within my 
power, is to foften the inconveniencies I feel, 
with an eafy contented mind, and the enjoy- 
ment of fuch delights as this folitude affords 
me. In this thought I fat me down on a 
bank of flowers and dropt into a flumber, 
which, whether it were the effect of fumes 
and vapours, or my prefent thoughts, I know 
not; but methought the Genius of the garden 
flood before me, and introduced into the walk 
where I lay, this drama and different feenes of 
M 3 c the 
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c the revolution of the Year, which whilft I 
4 then faw, even in my dream, i refolved to 
c writedown, and fend to the Spectator. 

4 The jfirfh perfon whom I faw advancing 
4 towards me, was a youth of a moft beautiful 
4 air and fhape, though he feemed not yet 
‘ arrived at that exadt proportion and fymmetry 
‘ of parts which a little more time would have 
£ given him ; but however, there was fuch a ' 

1 bloom in his countenance, fuch fatisfadtion 
4 and joy, that I thought it the moft defirable 
‘ form that I had ever feen. He was clothed 
4 in a flowing mantle of green filk, interwoven 
4 with flowers : He had a chaplet of rofes on 
4 his head, and a NarcifTus in his hand ; prim- 
4 rofes and violets fprang up under his feet, 

4 and all Nature was cheered at his approach. 

‘ Flora was on one hand, and Vertumnus on 
4 the other in a robe of changeable file. After 
4 this I was furprifed to fee the moon-beams 
4 refledted with a fudden glare from armour, 

4 and to fee a man completely armed advanc- 
4 ing with his fword drawn. I was foon in- 
4 formed by the Genius it was Mars, who had 
4 long ufurped a place among the attendants of 
4 the Spring. He made way for a fofter ap- 
4 pearance: It was Venus, without any ornament 
4 but her own beauties, not fo much as her 
‘ own Cefius, with which fhe had encompafled 
4 a globe, which fhe held in her right hand, and 
4 in her left fhe had a feeptre of gold. After 
4 her followed the Graces with their arms en- 
4 twined within one another : Their girdles were 

4 loofed, 
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s loofed, and they moved to the found of fofi t 
4 mufic, ftriking the ground alternately with 
£ their feet. Then came up the three months 
£ which belong to this Seafon. As March ad- 
' vanced towards me, there was methought in. 

£ his look a louring roughnefs, which ill befitted 
£ a month which was ranked in fo foft a 

* Seafon ; but as he came forwards his features 
£ became infenfibly more mild and gentle : He 

* fmoothed his brow, and looked with fo fweet 
£ a countenance that I could not but lament 

* his departure, though he made way for April. 
1 He appeared in the greatefl gaiety imaginable, 

£ and had a thoufand pleafures to attend him : 

‘ His look was frequently clouded, but imme- 
£ diately returned to its firft compofure, and 
£ remained fixed in a fmile. Then came May 
£ attended by Cupid , with his bow ftrung, and 
£ in a pofture to let fly an arrow : As he paffed 
c by methought I heard a confuted noife of 
£ foft complaints, gentle ecftaiies, and tender 
£ fighs of lovers; vows of con fancy, and as 
£ many complainings of perfidioufnefs ; all which 
£ the winds wafted away as fbon as they had 
£ reached my hearing.- After thefe I faw a 
£ man advance in the full prime and vigour of 

* his age; His complexion was fanguine and 
‘ ruddy, his hair black, and fell down in beauti- 
‘ ful ringlets beneath his fhoulders ; a mantle 
£ of hair-coloured filk hung loofely upon him : 
4 He advanced with a hafty ftep after the Spring , 
‘ and fought out the fhade and cool fountains 
£ which played in the garden. He was particu- 

" M 4- £ larly 
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4 larly well pleafed when a troop of Zephyrs 
4 fanned him with their wings : He had two 
4 companions who walked on each fide, that 
4 made him appear the moil: agreeable: The 
‘ one was Aurora with fingers of rofes, and 
4 her feet dewy, attired in gray: The other 
4 was Vefper in a robe of azure befet with 
£ drops of gold, whofe breath he caught whilft 
4 it palled over a bundle of honey-fuckles and 
‘ tuberofes which he held in his hand. Pan 
4 and Ceres followed them with four reapers, 
‘ who danced a morice to the found of oaten 
‘ pipes and cymbals. Then came the at- 
4 tendant months. June retained ftill fome fmall 
4 likenefs of the Spring ; but the other two 
4 feemed to ftep with a lefs vigorous tread, 
4 efpecially Auguft , who feemed almoft to faint, 
4 whilft for half the fteps he took the dog-ftar 
4 levelled his rays full at his head : They palled 
4 on and made way for a perfon that feemed 
‘ to bend a little under the weight of years ; 
4 his beard and hair, which were full grown, 
* were compofed of an equal number of black 
4 and gray; he wore a robe which he had giit 
4 round him of a yellowish call, not unlike the 
4 colour of fallen leaves, which. he walked upon. 
4 I thought he hardly made amends for" expell- 
ing the foregoing fcene by the large quantity 
4 of fruits which he bore in his hands. Plenty 
4 walked by his fide with an healthy frefh 
4 countenance, pouring out from ah horn all 
4 the various produdt of the year. Pomona fol- 
t lowed with a glafs of cider in her hand, with 

4 Bacchus 
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' Bacchus in a chariot drawn by tigers, ac- 
4 companied by a whole troop of Satyrs, Fauns, 

‘ and Sylvans. September, who came next, 

' feemed in his looks to promife a new Spring, 

1 and wore the livery of thofe months : The 
4 fucceeding month was all foiled with the juicb 
£ of grapes, as if he had juft come from the 
‘ wine-prefs. November, though he was in 
‘ this divifion, yet by the many flops he made. 

£ feemed rather inclined to the Winter , which 
£ followed dole at his heels. He advanced in 
£ the fhape of an old man in the extremity of 
£ age : The hair he had was fo very white it 
£ feemed a real fnow j his eyes were red and 
£ piercing, and his beard hung with a great 
c quantity of icicles : He was wrapt up in furrs, 

£ but yet fo pinched with excefs of cold that 
£ his limbs were all contraded and his body 
£ bent to the ground, fo that he could not 
£ have fupported himfelf had it not been for 
£ Comus the god of revels, and Neceffity the 
£ mother of Fate, who fuftained him on each 
c fide. The fliape and mantle of Comus was 
£ one of the things that moil furprifed me ; 

£ as he advanced towards me, his countenance 
£ feemed the mofl defirable I had ever feen : 

£ On the fore part of his mantle was pidured 
£ Joy, Delight and Satisfadion, with a thoufand 
£ emblems of merriment, and jefts with faces 
£ looking two ways' at once ; but as he palled 
£ from me I was amazed at a fliape fo little 
£ correfpondent to his face : His head was bald, 
c and all the reft of his limbs appeared old 
. . • • £ and 
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c and deformed. On the hinder part of his 
‘ mantle was reprefented Murder with dilhe- 
' veiled hair and a dagger all bloody, Ano-er 
‘ in a robe of fcarlet, and Sufpicion fquinting 
‘ with both eyes ; but above all the mpft con- 
J fpicuous was the battle of the Lapithce and 
c the Centaurs. I detefted fo hideous a fhape, 

£ and turned my eyes upon Saturn, who was' 
Healing away behind him with a fcythe in one 
hand and an hour-giafs in the other unob- 
‘ ferved. Behind NeceJJity was Vejia the god- 
' dels of ore with a lamp which was perpetually 
lupplied with oil, and whofe flame was eternal. 
She cheered the rugged brow of NeceJJity. 

4 and warmed her fo far as almoft to make 
‘ her affume the features and likenefs of Choice. 

1 December, January, and February, palled on 
£ after the reft all in furrs ; there was little 
: diftindlion to be made amongft them, and 
1 ^ey were more or lefs difpleafing as’ they 
: difcovered more or lefs hafte towards the 
: grateful return of Spring . 2 
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— - - 'Quid non mortalia peElora cogis , 

Anri facra fames? — Virg. JEn. 3. v. 56. 

O facred hunger of pernicious gold ! 

What bands of faith can impious lucre hold ! 

Deyden. 

A VERY agreeable friend of mine, the 
other day, carrying me in his coach into 
the country to dinner, fell into difcourfe con- 
cerning the care of parents due to their chil- 
dren, and the piety of children towards their 
parents. He was reflecting upon the fucceffion 
of particular virtues and qualities there might 
be preferved from one generation to another, if 
thefe regards were reciprocally held in venera- 
tion: But as he never fails to mix an air of 
mirth and good-humour with his good fenfe 
and reafoning, he entered into the following 
relation. 

T Will not be confident in what century, or 
under what reign it happened, that this "want 
of mutual confidence and right underftanding 
between father and fon was fatal to the family 
of the Valentines in Germany. Bafilius Valen- 
tinus was a perfon who had arrived at the utmoft 
perfection in the Hermetic Art, and initiated his 

fon 
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fon Alexandrtnus in the fame myfteries : But 
as you know they are not to be attained but 
by the painful, the pious, the chafte, and pure 
of heart, Baftlius did not open to him, becaufe 
of his youth, and the deviations too natural to 
it, the greateft fecrets of which he was mailer, 
as well knowing that the operation would fail 
in the hands of a man fo liable to errors in 
life as Alexandrtnus. But believing, from a 
certain indifpofition of mind as well as body, 
his diffolution was drawing nigh, he called 
Alexandrtnus to him, and as he lay on a couch, 
over-againil which his fon was feated, and pre- 
pared by fending out fervants one after another, 
and admonition to examine that no one over- 
heard them, he revealed the moil important 
of his fecrets with the folemnity and language 
of an Adept. My fon, laid he, many have been 
the watchings, long the lucubrations, conflant 
the labours of tby father, not only to gain a 
great and plentiful eftate to his pofterity, but 
alfo to take care that he fhould have no pos- 
terity. Be not amazed, my child; I do not 
mean that thou fhalt be taken from me, but 
that I will never leave thee, and confequently 
cannot be faid to have poilerity. Behold, my 
deareft Alexandrtnus , the efFed of what was 
propagated in nine months; We are not to 
contradid Nature, but to follow and to help 
her ; juft as long as an infant is in the womb 
of its parent, fo long are thefe medicines of re- 
vivification in preparing. Obferve this fmall phial 
and this little gallipot, in this an unguent, in 
4 the 
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the other a liquor. In thefe, my child, are 
colleded fuch powers, as £hall revive the fprings 
of life when they are yet but juft ceafed, and 
give new ftrength, new fpirits, and, in a word, 
wholly reftore all the organs and fenfes of the 
human body to as great a duration, as it had 
before enjoyed from its birth to the day of the 
application of thefe my medicines, I?ut, my 
beloved fon, care muft be taken to apply them 
within ten hours after the breath is out of the 
body, while yet the clay is warm with its late 
life, and yet capable of refufcitation. I find 
my frame grown crazy with perpetual toil 
and meditation; and I conjure you, as fcon 
as I am dead, to anoint me with this un- 
guent ; and when you fee me begin to move, 
pour into my lips this ineftimable liquor, 
elfe the force of the ointment will be in- 
effectual. By this means you will give me 
life as I have you, and we will from that hour 
mutually lay afide the authority of having be- 
llowed life on each other, live as brethren, and 
prepare new medicines againft fuch another 
period of time as will demand another applica- 
tion of the fame reftoratives. In a few days 
after thefe wonderful ingredients were delivered 
to Alexandrinus, Bafilhis departed this life. But 
fuch was the pious forrow of the fon at the 
lofs of fo excellent a father, and the firft trans- 
ports of grief had fo wholly difabled him from 
all manner of bufinefs, that he never thought 
of the medicines until the time to which his 
father had limited their efficacy was expired. To 
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teil the truth, Akxandrinus was a man of wit 
and pleafure, and confidered his father had 
lived out his natural time, his life was lonp - 
and uniform, fuitable to the regularity of it° 
but that he himfelf, poor tinner, wanted a new 
life, to repent of a very bad one hitherto • 
and m the examination of his heart, refolved 
to go on as he did with this natural Being of 
his, but repent very faithfully, and fpend very 
pioufly the life to which he fhould be reffered 
by application of theie rarities, when time fhould 
come, to his own perfon. 

It has been obferved, that Providence f re 
quently punifhes the Pelf-love of men, who 
would do immoderately for their own offspring 
with children very much below their chamfers 
and qualifications, infomuch that they onlv 
transmit their names to be borne by thofe 
who give daily proofs of the vanity of the 
labour and ambition of their progenitors. 

It happened tnus in the family of Bafilins * 
for Atexandrinus began to enjoy his ample for- 
tune m all the extremities of houfhold expence 
urmture, and mfolent equipage ; and this he 
puriued until the day of his own departure 
began, as lie grew ienfible, to approach. As 

P mi{hcd Wkh a fon ver Y unlike 
inm, Alexandrmus was vifited with one of his 

own difpohtion. It is natural that ill men 

; uf F cl ° us > and Akxandrinus , befides 
1 at jealomy had proofs of the vicious dif- 

poution of ms fon Renatus, for that was his 
name® 
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Alexandrinm , as I obferved, having very good 
reafons for thinking it unfafe to trull the real 
fecret of his phial and gallipot to any man 
living, projected to make fure work, and hope 
for his fuccefs depending from the Avarice, 
not the Bounty of his benefactor. 

With this thought he called Renatus to his 
bedfide, and belpoke him in the mod; pathetic 
gefture and accent. As much, my fon, as you 
have been addicted to vanity and pleafure, as 
I alfo have been before you, you nor 1 could 
efcape the fame, or the good effeCts of the 
profound knowledge of our progenitor, the 
renowned Bafilius. His lymbol is very well 
known in the philofophic world, and I fhall 
never forget the venerable air of his counte- 
nance, when he let me into the profound 
mylteries of the Smaragdine Table of Hermes „ 
c It is true, [aid he , and far removed from all 
£ colour of deceit ; that which is inferior is 
' like that which is fuperior, by which are ac- 
‘ quired and perfected all the miracles of a 
£ certain work. The father is the fun, the 
c mother the moon, the wind is the womb, 

£ the earth is the nurfe of it, and mother of 
£ all perfection. All this mull be received 
£ with modefty and wifdom.’ The chymieal 
people carry in all their jargon a whimfica! fort 
of piety which is ordinary with great lovers of 
money, and is no more but deceiving them- 
felves, that their regularity and llriCcnefs of 
manners for the ends of this world, has fame 
affinity to the innocence of heart which mult 
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recommend them to the next. Renatus won- 
dered to hear his father talk fo like an Adept, 
and with fuch a mixture of piety, while A/ex- 
andrinus obferving his attention fixed, proceeded : 
This phial, child, and this little earthen-pot 
will add to thy eflate fo much, as to make 
thee the richeft man in the German empire. 
I am going to my long home, but fhall not 
return to common dull. Then he refumed a 
countenance of alacrity, and told him, that if 
within an hour after his death he anointed his 
whole body, and poured down his throat that 
liquor which he had from old Bafilius, the 
corps would be converted into pure Gold. I 
will not pretend to exprefs to you the unfeigned 
tendernefs that palled between thefe two extra- 
ordinary perfons ; but if the father recommended 
the care of his remains with vehemence and 
affedtion, the fon was not behind hand in pro- 
fefiing that he would not cut the leaf! bit off 
him, but upon the utmoft extremity, or to 
provide for his younger brothers and fillers. 

Well, Alexandn mis died, and the heir of his 
body (as our term is) could not forbear in the 
vvantonnefles of his heart, to meafure the length 
and breadth of his beloved father, and to call 
up die enfuing value of him before he proceeded 
to operation. When he knew the immenfe 
reward of his pains, he began the work : But 
lo ! when he had anointed the corps all over, 
and began to apply the liquor, the body ftirred, 
and Renatus, in a fright, broke the phial. T 


Thurfday, 
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Quantum a rerum turpitudine abes , taniim te a ver- 
borum liber t ate fejungas. Tull. 

We fhould be as careful of our words, as our a&ions ; 
and as far from fpeaking, as from doing ill. 

I T is a certain fign of an ill heart to be in- 
clined to defamation. They who are harm- 
lefs and innocent, can have no gratification 
that way; but it ever arifes from a negledt of 
what is laudable in a man’s felf, and an impa- 
tience of feeing it in another. E lie why fhould 
Virtue provoke ? Why fhould Beauty difpleafe 
in fuch a degree, that a man given to fcandal 
never lets the mention of either pafs by him 
without offering fomething to the diminution 
of it ? A Lady the other day at a vifit being 
attacked fomewhat rudely by one, whole own 
character has been very roughly treated, anfwer- 
ed a great deal of heat and intemperance very 
calmly, ‘ Good Madam fpare me, who am none 
‘ of your match ; I fpeak ill of no body, and 
c it is a new thing to me to be fpoken ill of.’ 
Little minds think fame confifts in the number 
of votes they have on their fide among the 
multitude, whereas it is really the infeparable 
follower of good and worthy addons. Fame 
is as natural a follower of merit, as a fhadow 
Vol. VI. N ■ is 
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is of a body. It is true, when crowds prefs 
upon you, this fhadow cannot be feen, but 
when they feparate from around you, k will 
again appear. The lazy, the idle, and the 
froward, are the perfons who are moft pleafed 
with the little tales which pafs about the town 
to the difad vantage of the reft of the world. 
Were it not for the pleafure of fpeaking ill, 
there are numbers of people who are too lazy 
£0 go out of their own houfes, and too ill- 
natured to open their lips in converfation. ‘ It 
was not a little diverting the other day to ob- 
ferve a Lady reading a poft-letter, and at thefe 
words, ‘ After all her airs, he has heard feme 
4 ftory or other, and the match is broke off,’ 
give orders in the midft of her reading, c Put 
‘ to the horfes/ That a young woman of merit 
had miffed an advantageous fettlement, was news 
not to be delayed, left fonaebody elfe fhould 
have given her malicious acquaintance that 
iatisfadtion before her. The unwillingnefs to 
receive good tidings, is a quality as inseparable 
from a fcandal-bearer, as the readinefs to divulge 
bad. But, alas, how wretchedly low and con- 
temptible is that ftate of mind, that cannot be 
pleafed but by what is the fubjedl of lamenta- 
tion. This temper has ever been in the higheft 
degree odious to gallant fpirits. The Perjian 
foldier, who was heard reviling Alexander the 
Great , was well admonished by his Officer; 
4 Sir, you are paid to fight a^ainft Alexander , 
£ and not to rail at him/ 
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Cicero in one of his pleadings, defending his 
client from general fcandal, fays very hand- 
fomly, and with much reafon, ‘ There are many 
‘ who have particular engagements to the pro- 
e fecutor : There are many who are known to 
‘ have ill-will to him for whom I appear j 
4 there are many who are naturally addidted to 
£ defamation, and envious of any good to any 
4 man, who may have contributed to ipread 
£ reports of this kind : For nothing is fo fwift 
£ as fcandal, nothing is more eafily lent abroad, 
c nothing received with more welcome, nothing 
‘ diffufes itfelf fo univerfally. I fhall not defire, 
c that if any report to our difadvantage has any 
' ground for it, you would overlook or ex- 
4 tenuate it : But if there be any thing advanced, 

‘ without a perfon who can fay whence he had 
£ it, or which is attefted by one who forgot who 
£ told him it, or who had it from one of fo 
4 little confideration that he did not then think 
£ it worth his notice, all fuch teftimonies as 
* thefe, I know, you will think too flight to 
£ have any credit againfl: the innocence and 
e honour of your fellow-citizen/ When an 
ill report is traced, it very often vanifhes among 
fuch as the Orator has here recited. And how 
defpicable a creature muft that be, who is in 
pain for what paflfes among fo frivolous a peo- 
ple ? There is a town in Warwickfoire of good 
note, and formerly pretty famous for much 
animofity and diflenfion, the chief families of 
which have now turned all their whifpers, back- 
bitings, envies, and private malices, into mirth 

N 2 and. 
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and entertainment, by means of a peevifh old 
Gentlewoman, known by the title of the Lady 
Bluemantle. This heroine had for many years 
.together out-done the whole fiflerhood of goflips, 
in invention, quick utterance, and unprovoked 
malice. This good body is of a lading confti- 
tution, though extremely decayed in her eyes ; 
and decrepid in her feet. The two circum- 
stances of being always at home from her 
lamenefs, and very attentive from her blindnefs, 
make her lodgings the receptacle of all that 
pajSes in town, good or bad ; but for the latter 
lhe feeros to have the better memory. There is 
another thing to be noted of her, which is, 
that as it is ufial with old people, die has a 
livelier memory of things which palled when 
lhe 'was very young, than of late years. Add 
to all this, that lhe does not only not love any 
body, but lhe hates every body. The ftatue 
in Rome does not ferve to vent malice half fo 
well, as this old Lady does to difappoint it. 
She does not know the Author of any thing 
that is told her, but can readily repeat the 
matter itfelf 3 therefore, though die expofes all 
the whole town, die offends no one body in 
it. She is fo exquifitely reftlefs and peevidi, that 
die quarrels with all about her, and fometimes 
in a freak will inftantly change her habitation. 
To indulge this humour, die is led about the 
grounds belonging to the fame houfe die is 
in, and the perfons to whom die is to remove, 
being in the plot, are ready to receive her at 
her own chamber again. At dated times, the 

Gentle- 
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Gentlewoman at whofe houfe fine fuppofes the 
is at the time, is fent for to quarrel with, ac- 
cording to her common cuftom : When they 
have a mind to drive the jeft, die is immediately 
urged to ' that degree, that £he will board in a 
family with which die has never yet been ; 
and away the will go this inftant, and tell 
them all that the reft have been faying of 
them. By this means the has been an in- 
habitant of every houfe in the place without 
birring from the fame habitation : And the many 
ftories which every body farnifhes her with to 
favour that deceit, make her the general intelli- 
gencer of the town of all that can be laid by 
one woman againft another. Thus groundless 
ftories die away, and tome times truths are fmo- 
thered under the general word, when they have 
a mind to difcountenance a thing, Oh ! that is 
in my Lady Blue mantle s memoirs. 

Whoever receives impreffions to the difad- 
vantage of others without examination, is to be 
had in no other credit for intelligence than this 
good Lady Bluemantle , who is fubjedted to have 
her ears impofed upon for want of other helps 
to better information. Add to this, that other 
fcandal-bearers fufpend the ufe of thefe faculties 
which the has loft, rather than apply them to 
do juftice to their neighbours; and, I think, 
for the fervice of my fair readers, to acquaint 
them, that there is a voluntary Lady " Blue- 
mantle at every vifit in town. ’ T 
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Occupet extremum [cables Hor. Ars Poet. v. 417= 

The devil take the hindmoft ! [Englifti Proverb.] 

I T is an impertinent and unreafonable fault 
in conversion, for one man to take up all 
the difcourfe. It may poffibly be objected to 
me myfelf, that I am guilty in this kind, in 
entertaining the town every day, and not giving 
fo many able perfons who have it more in their 
power, and as much in their inclination, an op- 
portunity to oblige mankind with their thoughts. 
Befides, faid one whom I overheard the other 
day, why muft this Paper turn altogether upon 
topics of learning and morality? Why fhould 
it pretend only to wit, humour, or the like r 
Things which are ufeful only to amufe men 
of literature and fuperior education. I would 
have it confiff alfo of all things which may be 
necelfary or ufeful to any part of fociety, and 
the mechanic arts fhould have their place as 
well as the liberal. The ways of gain, hus- 
bandry and thrift, will ferve a greater number 
of people, than difcourfes upon what was well 
faid or done by fuch a Philofepher, Hero, Ge- 
neral, or Poet. I no fooner heard this Critic 
talk of my Works, but I minuted what, he 
.had faid j and from that inftant refolved to en- 
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large the plan of my Speculations, by giving 
notice to all perfons of all orders, and each Sex, 
that if they are pleafed to fend me difcourfes, 
with their names and places of abode to them, 
fo that I can be fatisfied the writings are 
authentic, fuch their labours fhali be faithfully 
inferted in this Paper. It will be of much 
more confequence to a youth in his apprentice- 
fhip, to know by what rules and arts fuch a 
one became Sheriff of the City of London , than 
to fee the fign of one of his own quality with 
a lion’s heart in each hand. The world indeed 
is inchanted with romantic and improbable at- 
chievements, when the plain path to refpe&ive 
greatnefs and fuccefs in the way of life a man 
is in, is wholly over looked. Is it poffible that 
a young man at prefent could pafs his time 
better, than in reading the hiftory of flocks, 
and knowing by what fecret fprings they have 
had fuch ludden afcents and fails in the fame 
day ? Could he be better conducted in his way 
to wealth, which is the great article of life, 
than in a treatife dated from Change-Alley by 
an able proficient there ? Nothing certainly could 
be more ufeful, than to be well inftrudted in 
his hopes and fears ; to be diffident when others 
exult, and with a fecret joy buy when others 
think it their interefl to fell. I invite all per- 
fons who have any thing to fay for the profi- 
table information of the Public, to take their 
turns in my Paper : They are welcome, from 
the late noble inventor of the longitude, to the 
humble Author of drops for razors. If to 

N 4 carry 
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carry {hips in fafety, to give help to people toft 
in a troubled fea, without knowing to what 
fhore they bear, what rocks to avoid, c r what 
coaft to pray for in their extremity, be a 
worthy labour, and an invention that deferves 
a ftatue ; at the fame time, he who has found 
a means to let the inftrument which is to 
make your vifage lefs horrible, and your 
perfon more fmug, eafy in the operation, is 
worthy of fome kind of good reception : If 
things of high moment meet with renown, 
thofe of little confideration, lince of any con- 
fideration, are not to be defpifed. In order 
that no merit may lie hid and no art unim- 

J 

proved, 1 repeat it, that I call Artificers, as well 
as Philofophers, to my afliftance in the public 
fervice. It would be of great ufe if we had 
an exact hiftory of the fuccefles of every great 
{hop within the city-walls, what trads of land 
have been purchafed by a conftant attendance 
within a walk of thirty foot; if it could alfo 
be noted in the equipage of thofe who are 
afcended from the fuccefsful trade of their an- 
ceftors into figure and equipage. Such ac- 
counts would quicken induitry in the purfuit 
of fuch acquifitions, and difcountenance luxury 
in the enjoyment of them. 

To diverfify thefe kind of informations, the 
induftry of the female world is not to be un- 
obferved: She to whofe houlhold-virtues it is 
owing, that men do honour to her hufband, 
fhould be recorded with veneration; {he who 
has wafted his labours, with infamy. 'When 

we 
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we are come into domeftic life in this manner, 
to awaken caution and attendance to the main 
point, in would not be amifs to give now and 
then a much of tragedy, and defcribe that moft 
dreadful of all human conditions, the cafe of 
bankruptcy; how plenty, credit, chearfulnefs, 
full hopes, and eafy poffeffions, are in an inftant 
turned into penury, faint afpedts, diffidence, 
forrow, and mifery ; how the man, who with 
an open hand the day before could adminifter 
to the extremities of others, is (hunned to-day 
by the friend of his bofom. It would be ufe- 
ful to fhew how juft this is on the negligent, 
how lamentable on the induftrious. A Paper 
written by a Merchant, might give this ifland 
a true fenfe of the worth and importance of his 
charadter : It might be vifible from what he 
could fay, that no foldier entering a breach ad- 
ventures more for honour, than the trader does 
for wealth to his country. In both cafes the 
adventurers have their own advantage, but I 
know no cafes wherein every body elfe is a 
{barer in the fuccefs. 

It is objected by readers of hiftory, that the 
battles in thofe narrations are fcarce ever to be 
underftood. This misfortune is to be afcribed 
to the ignorance of hiftorians in the methods 
of drawing up, changing the forms of a bat- 
talia, and the enemy retreating from, as well 
as approaching to, the charge. But in the 
difcourfes from the correfpondents, whom I 
now invite, the danger will be of another kind ; 
and it i? neceffary to caution them only againft 

ufmg 
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ufing terms of art, and defcribing things that 
are familiar to them in words unknown to their 
reader. I promife myfelf a great harveft of 
new circumftances, perfons, and things from 
this propofal ; and a world, which many think 
they are well acquainted with, difcovered as 
wholly . new. This fort of intelligence will 
give a lively image of the chain and mutual 
dependence of human fociety, take oft imper- 
tinent prejudices, enlarge the minds of thofe, 
whole views are confined to their own cir- 
cumftances j and in fhort, if the knowing in 
feveral arts, profeftions, and trades will exert 
themfelves, it cannot but produce a new field 
of diverfion, an inftrudion more agreeable than 
has yet appeared. T 


N°429 Saturday, July 12. 


■ Popul unique faljis dedocet uti 

V ocibus - Hor. Od. 2.1. 2. v. 19. 

From cheats of words the crowd fhe brings 
To real eftimate of things. Creech. 

Mr. Spectator, 

‘ fO I N C E I gave an account of an agreeable 
‘ U fet of company which were gone down 
c into the country, I have received advices 
c from thence, that the inftitution of an infir- 

‘ mary 
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c rnary for thofe who fhould be out of humour, 
c has had very good effe&s. My letters men- 
c tion particular drcumftances of two or three 
£ perfons, who had the good fenfe to retire of 
£ their own accord, and notified that they 
£ were withdrawn, with the reafons of it, to 
‘ the company, in their refpedive memorials. 

The Memorial of Mrs. Mary Dainty Spinfter 

Humbly fheweth, 

c HAT confcious of her own want of merit, 

£ ^ accompanied with a vanity of being ad- 

c mired, fire had gone into exile of her own 
£ accord. 

‘ She is fenfible, that a vain perfon is the 
c moft infufferable creature living in a well-bred 
£ affembly. 

£ That £he defired, before Ore appeared in 
£ public again, the might have affurances, that 
£ though fire might be thought handfom, there 
£ might not more addrefs of compliment be 
£ paid to her, than to the reft of the company. 

£ That die conceived it a kind of fuperiority, 
£ that one perfon fhould take upon him to coni- 
£ mend another. 

£ Laftly, that fhe went into the infirmary, 
1 to avoid a particular perfon, who took upon 
£ him to profefs an admiration of her. 

£ She therefore prayed, that to applaud out 
£ of due place, might be declared an offence, 
‘ and punifhed in the fame manner with de- 
£ tra&ion, in that the latter did but report 

£ perfons 
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4 perfons defe&ive, and the former made them 
4 fo. 

All which is fubmitted, &c. 

There appeared a delicacy and iincerity in 
this memorial very uncommon, but my friend 
informs me, that the allegations of it were 
groundlefs, infomuch that this declaration of 
an averfion to being praifed, was underftood 
to be no other than a fecret trap to purchafe 
it, for which reafon it lies ftill on the table 
unanfwered. 

The humble Memorial of the Lady Lydia Roller 
Sheweth, 

f qp HAT the Lady Lydia is a women of 
4 quality ; married to a private gentleman. 

' That Che finds herfelf neither well nor ill. 

4 That her hulband is a clown. 

4 That Lady Lydia cannot fee company. 

4 That (he defires the infirmary may be her 
4 apartment during her flay in the country. 

4 That they would pleafe to make merry 
4 with their equals. 

4 That Mr. Loller might ftay with them if 
4 he thought fit. 

It was immediately refolved, that Lady Lydia 
was hill at London. 


The 
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The humble Memorial of 'Thomas Sudden, Efqj 
of the Inner-Temple , 

i 

Sheweth, 

4 Hp HAT Mr. Sudden is confcious that he is 
- -*■ too much given to argumentation. 

c That he talks loud. 

c That he is apt to drink all things*matter 
£ of debate. 

£ That he dayed behind in Wejtminjler-Hall , 

4 when the late drake of the roof happened, 

£ only becaufe a counfel of the other fide afierted 
£ it was coming down. 

£ That he cannot for his life confent to any 
£ thing. 

£ That he days in the infirmary to forget 
£ himfelf. 

£ That as foon as he has forgot himfelf, he 
£ wfill wait on the company. 

His indifpofition was allowed to be fufficient to 
require a ceflation from company. 

The Memorial of Frank Jolly 

Sheweth, 

4 Hp HAT he hath put himfelf into the infir- 
4 * nr\ary, in regard he is fenfible of a certain 

£ rudic mirth which renders him unfit for polite 
4 converfation. 

4 * 


4 That 
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£ That he intends to prepare himfelf by- 
* abftinence and thin diet to be one of the 
£ company. 

c That at prefent he comes into a room, as 
' if he were an exprefs from abroad. 

‘ That he has chofen an apartment with a 
< matted anti-chamber, to pradife motion with- 
c out being heard. 

£ Tfeat he bows, talks, drinks, eats, and 
£ helps himfelf before a glafs, to learn to ad 
4 with moderation. 

4 That by reafon of his luxuriant health he 
4 is oppreffive to perfons of compofed behavi- 
£ our. 

‘ That he is endeavouring to forget the word 
£ Pfhaw, Pfhaw. 

£ That he is alfo weaning himfelf from his 
E cane. 

£ That when he has learnt to live without 
£ his faid cane, he will wait on the company, &c. 

The Memorial of John Rhubarb , Efq.; 

Sheweth, 

£ Hp HAT your petitioner has retired to the 
£ ^ infirmary, but that he is in perfect good 

£ health, except that he has by long ufe, and 
£ for want of difcourfe, contracted an habit of 
£ complaint that he is fick. 

£ That he wants for nothing under the fun, 
c but what to fay, and therefore has fallen into 
£ this unhappy malady of complaining that he 
£ is fick. 
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4 That this cuftom of his makes him, by 
c his own confeffion, fit only for the infirmary, 

4 and therefore he has not waited for being; 

4 fentenced to it. 

4 That he is confcious there is nothing more 
£ improper than fuch a complaint in good com- 
c pany, in that they rauft pity, whether they 
4 think the lamenter ill or not ; and that the 
4 complainant muft make a filly figure, whether 
4 he is pitied or not. 

4 Your pertitioner humbly prays, that he may 
4 have time to know how he does, and he will 
4 make his appearance. 

4 The Valetudinarian was likewife eafily ex- 
4 cufed j and this fociety being refolved not only 
4 to make it their bufinefs to pafs their time 
4 agreeably for the prefent feafon, but alfo to 
4 commence fuch habits in themfelves as may 
4 be of ufe in their future condudt in general, 

4 are very ready to give into a fancied or real. 
4 incapacity to join with their meafures, in or- 
4 der to have no humourift, proud man, imper- 
4 tinent or fuffitient fellow, break in upon their 
4 happinefs. Great evils feldom happen to dif- 
£ turb company ; but indulgence in particularities 
4 of humour, is the feed of making half our 
4 time hang in fufpenfe, or wake away under 
4 real difcompofures. 

4 Among other things it is carefully provided 
4 that there may not be difagreeable familiarities. 
4 No one is to appear in the public rooms 
4 undrefied, or enter abruptly into each other’s 

4 anart- 
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‘ apartment without intimation. Every one has 
‘ hitherto been fo careful in his behaviour, that 
£ there has but one offender in ten days time 
‘ been fent into the infirmary, and that was 
£ for throwing away his cards at Whiff. 

‘ He has offered his fubmiffion in the fol- 
c lowing terms. 

The humble petition of Jeojfry Hotfpur , Efq; 

Sheweth, 

£ Hp Hough the petitioner fwore, ftamped, 

* -*• and threw down his cards, he has all 

£ imaginable refpeft for the Ladies, and the 
£ whole company. 

‘ That he humbly defires it may be confidered, 
e in the cafe of gaming, there are many motives 
£ which provoke to diforder. 

c That the defire of gain, and the defire of 
c victory, are both thwarted in lofing. 

£ That all conyerfations in the world have 
£ indulged human infirmity in this cale. 

‘ Your petitioner therefore moft humbly 
e prays, that he may be reffored to the com- 
£ pany, and he hopes to bear ill fortune with 
£ a good grace for the future, and to demean 
£ himfelf fo as to be no more than chearful 
£ when he wins, than grave when he lofes. T 
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Quare gsregrinum vicinia rauca reclamat. 

Hor. Ep. 17. 1 . 1. v. 62. 

-The crowd replies, 

Go feek a ftranger to believe thy lies. Creech, 

SIR, 

4 A S you are a Spedtator-General, you may 
4 /~\ with authority cenfure whatfoever looks 
4 ill, and is offenfi’ve to the fight; the worft 
4 nufance of which kind, methinks, is the fcan- 
4 dalous appearance of Poor in all parts of this 
4 wealthy city. Such miferable objedts affedt 
£ the compaffionate beholder with difmal ideas, 

4 difcompofe the chearfulnefs of his mind, and 
4 deprive him of the pleafure that he might 
4 otherwife take in furveying the grandeur of 
c our metropolis. Who can without remorfe 
4 fee a difabled Sailor, the purveyor of our luxury, 

4 deftitute of neceflaries ? Who can behold an 
4 honeft Soldier, that bravely withftood the 
4 enemy, proftrate and in want amongft his 
4 friends ?' It were endlefs to mention all the 
4 variety of wretchednefs, and the numberlefs 
4 Poor that not only fingly, but in companies, 
4 implore your charity. Spedtacles of this na- 
4 ture every where occur ; and it is unaccoun- 
4 table, that amongft the many lamentable cries 
Vol. VL O ' 4 that 
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c that infeft this town, your Comptroller-General 
c fhould not take notice of the mofi: Chocking, 

' viz. thofe of the needy and affiidted. I can- 
c not but think he waved it merely out of 
c good -breeding, choofing rather jto ftifie his 
c refentment, than upbraid his countrymen with 
1 inhumanity ; however, let not charity be facri- 
‘ heed to popularity, and if his ears were deaf 
‘ to their complaint, let not your eyes overlook 
‘ their perfons. There are, I know, many 
£ Impoftors among them. Lamenefs and blind- 
‘ nefs are certainly very often adted ; but can 
e thofe that have their light and limbs, employ 
£ them better than in knowing whether they 
£ are counterfeited or not ? I know not which 
£ of the two mifapplies his fenfes moil, he who 
£ pretends himfelf blind to move compaffion, 

£ or he who beholds a miferable objedt without 
‘ pitying it. But in order to remove fuch im- 
£ pediments, I wifh, Mr. Spectator, you 
£ would give us a difeourfe upon Beggars, that 
‘ we may not pafs by true objedfs of charity, or 
£ give to importers. I looked out of my win- 
1 dow the other morning earlier than ordinary, 

. * and faw a blind Beggar, an hour before the 
£ pafiage he rtands in is frequented, with a 
£ needle and thread, thriftily mending his ftock- 
£ ings : My aftonifhment was rtiil greater, when 
£ I beheld a lame fellow whofe legs were too 
£ big to walk within an hour after, bring him 
4 a pot of ale. I will not mention the {bakings, 
‘ dirtortions and convulfions, which many of 
* them pradtife to gain an alms but fare I am, 

1 they 
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4 they ought to be taken care of in this condition, 
c either by the Beadle or the Magiftrate. They, 
4 it feems, relieve their polls, according to their 
4 talents. There is the voice of an old woman 
4 never begins to beg until nine in the evening, 
4 and then fhe is deftitute of lodging, turned 
4 out for want of rent, and has the fame ill 
4 fortune every night in the year. You fhould 
4 employ an officer to hear the diftrefs of each 
4 Beggar that is conftant at a particular place, 
4 who is ever in the fame tone, and fucceeds 
4 becaufe his audience is continually changing, 
4 though he does not alter his lamentation. If 
4 we have nothing elfe for our money, let us 
' have more invention to be cheated with. Ail 
4 which is fubmitted to your fpe&atorial vigi- 
4 lance: And I am. 


Sir, 


Your moft humble fervant. 


S I R s 

T W: as laft Sunday highly tranfported at our 
1 parifh-church ■, the Gentleman in the pul- 
pit pleaded movingly in behalf of the poor 
children, and they for themfelves much more 
forcibly by finging an hymn ; and I had the 
happinefs to be a contributor to this little 
religious inftitution of innocents, and am fure 


fc 


atis- 


I never difpofed of money more to my 
faction and advantage. The inward Joy I 
find in myfeif, and the good-will I bear to 
mankind, make me heartily wifh thofe pious 
O 2 4 ' works- 
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c works may be encouraged, that the prefent 
c promoters may reap the delight, and pofterity 
‘ the benefit of them. But whilft we are build- 
£ ing this beautiful edifice, let not the old 
£ mins remain in view to fully the profpedt: 
c Whilft we are cultivating and improving this 
£ young hopeful offspring, let not the ancient 
c and helpleis creatures be fhamefully negledted. 
£ The crowds of Poor, or pretended Poor, in 
‘ every place, are a great reproach to us, and 
£ eclipfe the glory of all other charity. It is 
£ the utmoft reproach to fociety, that there 
£ fliould be a poor man unrelieved, or a poor 
£ rogue unpunifhed. I hope you will think 
£ no part of human life out of your confidera- 
£ tion, but will, at your leifure, give us the 
£ hiftory of plenty and want, and the natural 
£ gradations towards them, calculated for the 
‘ cities of Li melon and Weftmirifler. 

I am, Sir, 

Your moft humble fervant, 

t: d. 


Mr. Spectator, 

£ ¥ Beg you would be pleated to take notice 
£ of a very great indecency, which is ex- 
£ tremely common, though, I think, never yet 
£ under your cenfure. It is, Sir, the ftrange 
‘ freedoms feme ill-bred married people take 
£ in company: The unfeafonable fondnefs of 
‘ feme hufoands, and the ill-timed tendernefs 
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‘ of fome wives. They talk and adt, as if 
4 modefty was only fit for maids and bachelors, 
4 and that too before both. I was once, Mr. 
4 Spectator, where the fault I fpeak of 
£ was fo very flagrant, that (being, you mull 
4 know, a very baihful fellow, and feverai 
4 young Ladies in the room) I proteft I was 
4 quite out of countenance. Lucina , it feems, 
4 was breeding, and lire did nothing but enter- 
£ tain the company with a difcourfe upon the 
£ difficulty of reckoning to a day, and faid flue 
£ knew thofe who were certain to an hour; 

£ then fell a laughing at a filly unexperienced 
£ creature, who was a month above her time. 

{ Upon her hufband’s coming in, £he put feverai 
£ queftions to him; which he not caring to 
£ refolve, well, cries Lucina, I fhalt have them 

£ all at night But left I fhould feem guilty 

£ of the very fault I write againft, I fhall only 
£ in treat Mr. Spectator, to correct ftsch 
£ Mifdemeanors ; 

For higher of the genial bed by far, 

. And with myfterious reverence, I deem. 

I am, Sir, 

Your humble fervant, 

T T. Meanwell. 
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.Quid dulcius homimmi generi a natura datum eft quam 
Jut cuique liberi? Tull. 

What is there in Nature fo dear to a man as his 
own children ? 

Y HAVE lately been calling in my thoughts 
Jh the feveral unhappinefles of life, and com^- 
paring the infelicities of old age to thofe of 
infancy. The calamities of Children are due to 
the negligence and mifcondudt of parents, thofe 
of age to the pair life which led to it. I have 
here the ' hiftory of a boy and girl to their 
wedding-day, and think I cannot give the 
reader a livelier image of the infipid way which 
time uncultivated paffes, than by entertaining 
him with their authentic Epiftles, expreffing 
all that was remarkable in their lives, until 
the period of their life above-mentioned. The 
fentence at the head of this Paper, which is 
.only a warm interrogation, c What is there in 
£ Nature fo dear as a man’s own children to 
£ him ?’ is all the reflexion I lhall at prefent 
make on thofe who are negligent or cruel in 
the education of them. 


Mr. 
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Mr. Spectator, 

T Am now entering into my one and twen- 
‘ * tieth year, and do not know that I had one 
‘ day’s thorough fatisfa&ion fince I came to 
‘ years of any reflexion, until the time they fay 
4 others lofe their liberty, the day of my mar- 
‘ riage. I am fon to a gentleman of a very 
‘ great eftate, who refolved to keep me out of 
* the vices of the age j and in order to it never 
' let me fee any thing that he thought could 
4 give me the lead pleafure. At ten years old 
‘ I was put to a grammar-fchool, where my 
4 mafter received orders every poll to ufe me 
4 very feverely, and have no regard to my hav- 

4 ing a great eftate. At fifteen I was removed 

5 to the Univerfity, where I lived, out of my 
4 father’s great difcretion, in fcandalous poverty 
c and want, until I was big enough to be 
c married, and I was fent for to fee the Lady 
4 who fends you the underwritten. When we 
1 were put together, we both confidered that 
4 we could not be worfe than we were in 
4 taking one another, and out of a defire of 
4 Liberty entered into Wedlock. My father fays 
4 I am now a man, and may fpeak to him like 
4 another Gentleman. 

I am, Sir, 

Your moil humble fervant, 

Richard Rentfree. 

O 4 ' Mr. 
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Mr. Spec, 

£ I" Grew tall and wild at my mother’s, who is 
c ^ a gay widow, and did not care for {hewing 
£ me, until about two years and a half ago ; at 
£ which time my guardian uncle font me to a 
c boarding-fchool, with orders to contradict me 
£ in nothing, for I had been mifufed enough 
£ already. I had not been there above a month, 
£ when being in the kitchin, I law fome oat- 
£ meal on the drefler ; I put two or three corns 
£ in my mouth, liked it, ftole a handful, went 
‘ into my chamber, chewed it, and for two 
£ months after never failed taking toll of every 
£ pennyworth of oatmeal that came into the 
£ houfe : But one day playing with a tobacco- 
£ pipe between my teeth, it happened to break 
£ in my mouth, and the {pitting out the pieces 
£ left fuch a delicious roughnefs on my tongue, 
‘ that I could not be fatisfied until I had champed 
£ up the remaining part of the pipe. I forfock 
£ the oatmeal, and ftuck to the pipes three 
£ months, in which time I had diipenfed with 
£ thirty-feven foul pipes, all to the boles ; They 
£ belonged to an old Gentleman, father to my 

£ governefs Re locked up the clean ones. 

£ I left off eating of pipes, and fell to licking 
£ of chalk. I was foon tired of this ; I then 
£ nibbled all the red wax of our laft ball-tickets, 
£ and three weeks after, the black wax from the 
£ burying-tickets of the old Gentleman. Two 
£ months after this I lived upon thunder-bolts, a 
' certain long, round bluifh Hone, which I found 

£ ‘among 
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c among the gravel in our garden. I was won- 
c derfully delighted with this ; but thunder- 
f bolts growing fcarce, I faftened tooth and 
e nail upon our garden-wall, which I ftuck to 
s aimoft a twelvemonth, and had in that time 
4 peeled and devoured half a foot toward our 
4 neighbour’s yard. I now thought myfelf the 
4 happieft creature in the world, and I believe 
4 in my confcience, I had eaten quite through, 

£ had I had it in my chamber; but now I be- 
c came lazy, and unwilling to ftir, and was 
c obliged to feek food nearer home. I then 
c took a ftrange hankering to coals ; I fell to 
4 fcranching them, and had already confumed, 
4 I am certain, as much as would have drefTed 
4 my wedding-dinner, when my uncle came 
4 for me home. He was in the parlour with 
4 my governefs when I was called down. I 
£ went in, fell on my knees, for he made me 
4 call him father ; and when I expended the 
4 blefling I afked, the good Gentleman, in a 
4 furprife, turns himfelf to my governefs, and 
4 aiks, whether this (pointing to me) was his 
4 daughter ? This (added he) is the very pidhire 
4 of death. My child was a plump-faced, hale, 
4 frelh-coloured girl; but this looks as if ihe 
4 was half-ftarved, a mere fkeleton. My go- 
4 vernefs, who is really a good woman, allured 
4 my father 1 had wanted for nothing ; and 
4 withal told him I was continually eating feme 
4 trafh or other, and that I was almolt eaten 
4 up with the green-ficknefs, her orders being 
i never to crofs me. But this magnified but 
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c little with my father, who prefently in a kind 

* of pet, paying for my board, took me home 
4 with him. 1 had not been long at home, 
£ but one Sunday at church (I fball never for- 
c get it) I faw a young neighbouring Gentleman 
4 that pleafed me hugely ; I liked him of all 
e men I ever faw in my life, and began to 
£ wiih I could be as pleafing to him. The 
4 very next day he came, with his father, a 
4 vifiting to our houfe : We were left alone 
4 together, with directions on both fides to be 

* in love with one another, and in three weeks 

* time we were married. I regained my former 
4 health and complexion, and am now as happy 
4 as the day is long. Now, Mr. Spec, I de- 

* fire you would find out feme name for thefe 
4 craving damfels, whether dignified or diffin- 
4 guifhed under fome or all of the following 
4 denominations, (to wit) Trafih-eaters, Oat- 
4 meal-chewers. Pipe-champers, Chalk-lickers, 
4 Wax-nibblers, Coal-fcranchers, Wall-peelers, 
4 or Gravel-diggers : And, good Sir, do your 
4 utmofi: endeavour to prevent (by expofino-) 
4 this unaccountable folly, fo prevailing among 

* the young ones of our Sex, who may not 
« meet with fuch fudden good luck as. 

Sir, 

Your conftant reader, 

and very humble fervant, 
Sabina Green, 
Now Sabina Rentjree , 

Wednefday, 
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/»/<??■ Jirepit c, infer olores. Virg. Ed. 9 . v. 36. 

He gabbles like a goofe, amidft the Iwan-like quire. 

D R Y D E N. 

Mr. Spectator, Oxford., July 14. 

CC OR DING to a late invitation in one 
_ _ of your Papers to every man who 
‘ pleafes to write, I have fent you the following 
c fhort differtation again# the vice of being pre- 
c judiced. 

Your raoft humble fervant. 
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AN is a fociable creature, and a lover 
of glory ; whence it is that when feveral 
perfons are united in the fame fociety, they 
are ftudious to leffen the reputation of others, 
order to raife their own. The wife are 


in 


content to guide the fprings in filence, and 
rejoice in fecret at their regular progrefs : 
To prate and triumph is the part allotted to 
the trifling and fuperficial : The Geefe were 
providentially ordained to fave the Capitol. 
Hence it is, that the invention of marks and 
devices to diftinguifh parties, is owing to the 
Beaux and Belles of this iiland. Hats moulded 
into different cocks and pinches, have long bid 
mutual defiance ; patches have been fet again# 
3 c patches 
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4 patches in battle-array; flocks have rifen or 
‘ , fallen in proportion to head-dreffes ; and peace 
£ or war been expected, as the White or the 
4 Red Hood hath prevailed. Thefe are the 
4 Standard-bearers in our contending armies, the 
4 Dwarfs and Squires who carry the Impreffes 
4 of the Giants or Knights, not born to fight 
4 themfelves, but to prepare the way for the 
4 eniuing combat. 

4 It is matter of wonder to refled: how far 
£ men of weak underffanding and ftrong fancy 
4 are hurried by their prejudices, even to the 
4 believing that the whole body of the adverfe 
4 party are a band of villains and demons. 
4 Foreigners complain that the Englifi b are the 
4 proudeft nation under Heaven. Perhaps they 
4 too have their fhare ; but be that as it will, 
4 general charges againft bodies of men is the 
4 fault I am writing againft. It muft be owned, 
4 to our fhame, that our common people, and 
4 rnoft who have not travelled, have an irra- 
4 tional contempt for the language, drefs, cuf- 
4 toms, and even the fhape and minds of other 
4 nations. Some men, otherwife of fenfe, have 
4 wondered that a great Genius fiiould fpring 
4 out of Ireland ; and think you mad in affirm- 
4 ing, that fine Odes have been written in 
4 Lapland. 

4 This fpirit of rivalfhip, which heretofore 
4 reigned in the two Univerfities, is extindf, 

4 apd almoft over betwixt college and college : 

4 In parifhes and fchools the third: of glory dill 
4 obtains. At the feafons of foot-ball and cock-*- 

4 fighting. 
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‘ fighting, thefe little republics reaffume their 
c national hatred to each other. My tenant 
‘ in the country is verily perfuaded, that the 
4 parish of the enemy hath not one honeft man 
4 in it. 

4 I always hated fatires againft women, and 
£ fatires againft men ; I am apt to iufpect a 
4 ftranger who laughs at the religion of the 
£ Faculty : My Spleen rifes at a dull Vogue, 
c who is fevere upon Mayors and Aldermen ; 

4 and was never better pleated than with a 
c piece of juftice executed upon the body of a 
4 Templar, who was very arch upon Parfons. 

4 The necessities of mankind require various 
4 employments ; and whoever excels in his pro- 
4 vince is worthy of praife. Ail men are not 
4 educated after the fame manner, nor have all 
4 the fame talents. Thofe who are deficient 
4 deferve our compaftion, and have a title to 
4 our alliftance. All cannot be bred in the 
4 fame place ; but in all places there arife, at 
4 different times, fuch perfcns as do honour to 
4 their fociety, which may raife envy in little 
4 Souls, but are admired and cherifhed by 
4 generous fpirits. 

4 It is certainly a great happinefs to be edu- 
4 cated in locieties of great and eminent men. 
4 Their inftrudtions and examples are of extra- 
4 ordinary advantage. It is highly proper to 
4 inftil fuch a reverence of the governing per- 
4 foils, and concern for the honour of the place, 
4 as may fpur the growing members to worthy 
4 purfuits and honeft emulation ; But to fwell 

& 4 voune 
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£ young minds with vain thoughts of the dignity 
‘ of their own brotherhood, by debafing and 
£ vilifying all others, doeth them a real injury. 
£ By this means I have found that their efforts 
£ have become languid, and their prattle irkfome, 
£ as thinking it fufficient praife that they are 
£ children of fo illuftrious and ample a family. 
£ I fhould think it a furer as well as more 
£ generous method, to fet before the eyes of 
£ youth fuch perfons as have made a noble pro- 
£ grefs in fraternities lefs talked of ; which feems 
£ tacitly to reproach their floth, who loll fo 
‘ heavily in the feats of mighty improvement : 
‘ A&ive fpirits hereby would enlarge their no- 
£ tions, whereas by a ferviie imitation of one, 
£ or perhaps two, admired men in their own 
‘ body, they can only gain a fecondary and de- 
4 rivative kind of fame. Thefe copiers of men, 

£ like thofe of Authors or Painters, run into 
£ affedtations of fome odnefs, which perhaps 
1 was not difagreeable in the original, but fits 
£ ungracefully on the narrow-fouled tranfcriber. 

£ By fuch early corrections of vanity, while 
£ boys are growing into men, they will gra- 
£ dually learn not to cenfure fuperficially ; but 
‘ imbibe thofe principles of general kindnefs 
£ and humanity, which alone can make them 
£ eafy to themfelves, and beloved by others. 

£ Reflexions of this nature have expunged 
£ all prejudice out of my heart, infomuch that 
£ though I am a firm proteflant, I hope to fee 
‘ the Pope and Cardinals without violent emo- 

* tions ; 
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« tions ; and though I am naturally grave, I 
4 expedt to meet good company at Paris . 

I am, Sir, 

Your obedient fervant. 

Mr. Spectator, 

4 T FIND you are a general undertaker, and 
£ have by your correspondents or felf an in- 
4 fight into moft things ; which makes me apply 
c myfelf to you at prefent in the foreil calamity 
4 that ever befel man. My wife has taken. 
4 fomething ill of me, and has not fpoke one 
4 word, good or bad, to me, or any body in 
4 the family, fince Friday was fevennight. What 
£ muft a man do in that cafe ; your advice 
4 would be a great obligation to, 

Sir, 

Your moil humble fervant, 

P,alph Phimbleton, 


Mr. Spectator, 

s YK7 HEN you want a trifle to fill up a 
e ’ ^ Paper, in inferring this you will lay an 
e obligation on 

Ypur humble fervant, 

July 15 th, Olivia, 

1712. 
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Dear Olivia, 

“ IT is but this moment I have had the 
“ happinefs o'f knowing to whom I am 
" obliged for the prelent I received the fecond 
c£ of April. I am heartily lorry it did not come 
“ to hand the day before ; for I cannot but 
“ think it very hard upon people to lofe their 
“ left, that offer at one but once a year. I 
“ congratulate myfelf however upon the earned: 
“ given me of fomething further intended in 
tc my favour ; for I am told, that the man 
“ who is thought worthy by a Lady to make a 
cc fool of. Hands fair enough in her opinion to 
“ become one day her hulband. Until fuch 
cc time as I have the honour of being fworn, 
“ I take leave to iubfcribe myfelf, 

Dear Olivia , 

Your fool eledl, 

T Nicodemuncio „ 


^A’k0* 

^or 

5R. 
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Perlege Macnio cantatas carmine rams , 

Et frontem nitgis fohere difce mds 

Mart. Epig. 183. S. 14. 

To banifh anxious thought, and quiet pain. 

Read Homer's frogs, or my more trifling ftrain. 

H E moral world, as confiding of Males 
and Females; is of a mixt nature and 
filled with feveral cufioms, fafhions and cere- 
monies, which would hare no place in it, were 
there but one Sex. Had our ipecies no Females 
in it, Men would be quite different creatures 
from what they are at prefent : their endea- 
vours to pleafe the oppofite Sex, polishes and 
refines them out of thofe manners which are 
mod; natural to them, and often fets them 



modelling themfeives, 


not according to the 


upon 

plans which they approve in their own opinions, 
but according to thofe plans which they think 
are mod: agreeable to the Female world. In a 
word, Man would not only be an unhappy, but 
a rude unfmifhed creature, were he eonverfant 
with none but thofe of his own make. 

Women, on the other fide, are apt to form 
themfeives in every thing with regard to that 
other half of reafonable creatures, with whom 
they are here blended and confided; their 

Voi. VL , P thoughts 
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thoughts are ever turned upon appearing amiable 
to the other Sex ; they talk, and move, and 
fmile, with a defign upon us ; every feature of 
their faces, every part of their drefs is filled with 
fnares and allurements. There would be no 
fuch animals as prudes or coquettes in the world,, 
were there not fuch an animal as Man. In 
ihort, it is the male that gives charms to woman- 
kind, that produces an air .in their faces, a grace 
in their motions, a foftnefs in their voices, and 
a delicacy in their complexions. 

As this mutual regard between the two Sexes 
tends to the improvement of each of them,, 
we may obferve that Men are apt to degenerate 
into rough and brutal natures, who live as if 
there were no fuch things as Women in the 
world ; as on the contrary, Women, who have 
an indifference or averfion for their counter-parts 
in human nature, are generally four and un- 
amiable, flutthh and cenforious. 

I am led into this train of thoughts by a little 
manufcript which is lately fallen into my hands, 
and which I fhall communicate to the reader, 
as I have done fome other curious pieces of 
the fame nature, without troubling him with 
any inquiries about the Author of it. It con- 
tains a fommary account of t\vo different hates 
which bordered upon one another. The one 
was a commonwealth of Amazon s, or Women 
without Men ; the other was a republic of Males- 
that had not a Woman in their whole commu- 
nity. As thefe two hates bordered upon one 
another, it was their way, it feems, to meet 
- • . - upon 
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upon their frontiers at a certain feafon of the 
year, where thofe among the Men who had 
not made their choice in any former meeting, 
affociated themfelves with particular Women, 
whom they were afterwards obliged to look 
upon as their wives in every one of thefe yearly 
rencounters. The children that fprung from 
this alliance, if Males, were lent to their refpec- 
tive fathers ; if Females, continued with their 
mothers. By means of this anniverfary carnival, 
which laSted about a week, the commonwealths 
were recruited from time to time, and fupplied 
with their refpective fubjedls. 

Thefe two ftates were engaged together in a 
perpetual league, offenfive and defenfive, fo that 
if any foreign potentate offered to attack either 
of them, both the Sexes fell upon him at once, 
and quickly brought him to reafon. It was 
remarkable that for many ages this agreement 
continued inviolable between the two ftates, not- 
withstanding, as was faid before, they were 
hufbands and wives : But this will not appear 
fo wonderful, if we confider that they did not 
live together above a week in a year. 

In the account which my Author gives of 
the Male republic, there were feveral cuftoms 
Very remarkable. - The Men never Shaved their 
beards, of pared their nails above once in a 
twelvemonth, which was probably about the 
time of the great annual meeting upon their 
frontiers. I find the name of a Minister of State 
in one part of their hiftory, who was fined for 
appearing too frequently in clean linen j and of 
P 2 a cer- 
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a certain great General who was turned cut of his 
poft for effeminacy, it having been proved upon 
him by feveral credible witnelles that he wafhed 
his face every morning. If any member of the 
commonwealth had a foft voice, a fmooth face, 
or a fupple behaviour, he was banifhed into the 
commonwealth of Females, where he was treated 
as a Have, dreffed in petticoats, and fet a fpinn- 
ing. They had no titles of honour among 
them, but fuch. as denoted fome bodily ftrength 
or perfe&ion, as fuch an one the Tall, luch 
an one the Stocky, fuch an one the Gruff. 
Their public debates were generally managed- 
with kicks and cuffs, infomuch that they often 
came from the council-table with broken fhins, 
black eyes, and bloody notes. When they 
would reproach a man in the moil bitter terms, 
they would tell him his teeth were white, or 
that he had a fair Ikln, and a foft hand. The 
greateft man I meet with in their hiftory, v/as 
one who could lift five hundred weight, and 
wore fuch a prodigious pair of whifkers as had 
never been feen in the commonwealth before his 
time. Thefe accompliihments it teems had ren- 
dered him fo popular, that if he had not died 
very feafonably, it is thought he- might have 
enflaved the republic. Having made this ihort 
extra# out of the hiftory of the Male common- 
wealth, I final i look into the hiftory of the 
neighbouring Hate . which confided of Females, 
and if I. find any thing in it, will not fail to 
communicate it to the Public. C 


Friday, 
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Shales Phreicm cum flumina T hermodocniis 
Pulfant , & pelts bellaniur Amazones armis : 

Seu circum Hippclyten , feu dm fs martia curm 
Penthejilea referp magnoque ululante tumultu 
Fceminsa exultant lunatis agrnina fields . 

Virg. Mn. ii. v. 


66o, 


So march'd the Thracian Amazons of old, 

When Phermodon with bloody billows roll’d : 

Such troops as thefe in fhining arms were feen. 
When Thefetts met in fight their maiden Queen. 
Such to the field Penthejilea led* 

From the fierce virgin when the Grecians fled. 
With fuch return 3 d triumphant from the war* 
Her maids with cries attend the lofty car : 

They clafii with manly force their moony fhields % 
With female (bouts refound the Phrygian fields. 

Dryden, 



A VING carefully perufed the manu- 
fcript I mentioned in my yefterdy’s Paper, 
lo far as it relates to the Republic of Women, 
I find in it federal particulars which may very 
well deferve the reader’s attention. 

The girls of Quality, from fix to twelve years 
old, were put to public fchools, where they 
learned to box and play at cudgels, with feveral 
other accompMiments of the fame nature; fo 
that nothing was more ufual than to fee a little 

P 3 mils 
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mifs returning home at night with a broken 
pate, or two or three teeth knocked out of her 
head. They were afterwards taught to ride 
the great horfe, to Ihoot, dart, or fling, and 
lifted into feveral companies, in order to per- 
fect themfelves in military exercifes. No W o- 
man was to be married until fire had killed 
her Man. The Ladies of fafnion ufed to play 
with young lions inftead of lap-dogs, and 
when they made any parties of diverfion, inftead 
of entertaining themfelves at ombre and piquet, 
they would wreftle and pitch the bar for a 
whole afternoon together. There was never 
any fuch thing as a biufh feen, or a figh heard, 
in the commonwealth. The Women never 
dreffed but to look terrible, to which end they 
would fometimes after a battle paint their cheeks 
with the blood of their enemies. For this 
reafon likewiife the face which had the moil 
fears was looked upon as the moft beautiful. 
If they found lace, jewels, ribbons or any or- 
naments in filver or gold among the booty which 
they had taken, they ufed to drefs their horfes 
with it, but never entertained a thought of 
wearing it themfelves. There were particular 
rights and privileges allowed to any member 
of the commonwealth, who was a mother of 
three daughters. The fenate was made up of 
old women ; for by the laws of the country 
none was to be a Counfellor of State that was 
not paft child-bearing. They ufed to boaft 
their republic had continued four thoufand years, 
which is altogether improbable, unlefs we may 

fuppofe, 
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fuppofe, what I am very apt to think, that they 
meaiured their time by Lunar years. 

There was a great revolution brought about 
in this Female republic, by means of a neigh- 
bouring King, who had made war upon them 
feveral years with various fucceis, and at length 
overthrew them in a very great battle. This 
.defeat they afcribe to feveral caufes ; feme fay 
that the Secretary of State having been troubled 
with the vapours had committed fome fatal 
miftakes in feveral difpatches about that time. 
•Others pretend, that the firft Minifter being big 
■with child, could not attend the Public affairs, 
as fo great an exigency of ftate required; but 
this I can give no manner of credit to, hnce it 
feems to contradict a fundamental maxim in 
their government, which I have before men- 
tioned. My Author gives the moft probable 
reafon of this great difafter ; for he affirms that 
the General was brought to bed, or (as others 
fay) mifcarried the very night before the battle : 
However it was, this fignal overthrow obliged 
them to call in the Male republic to their affif- 
tance ; but notwithstanding their common efforts 
to repulfe the vi&orious enemy, the war con- 
tinued for many years before they could entirely 
bring it to a happy concluftcn. 

The campaigns which both Sexes paffed to- 
gether, made them fo well acquainted with one 
another, that at the end of the war they did not 
care for parting. In the beginning of it they 
lodged in feparate camps, but afterwards as they 
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grew more familiar, they pitched their tents, 
promifcuoufry. 

From this time the armies being chequered 
with both Sexes, they poliihed apace. The 
Men ufed to invite their fellow-foldiers into, 
their quarters, and wouid drei's their tents with 
flowers and boughs for their reception. If 
they chanced to like one more than another, 
they would be cutting her name in the table, 
or chalking out her figure upon a wall, or talk-, 
jng of her in a kind of rapturous language, 
which by degrees improved into verfe and 
fonnet. Thefe were as the fir ft rudiments of 
Architecture, Painting and Poetry, among this, 
favage people. After any advantage over the 
enemy, both Sexes ufed to jump together and 
make a clattering with their fwords and fhields, 
for joy, which in a few years produced feveral 
regular tunes and fet dances. 

As the two armies romped on thefe occa- 
fions, the Women complained of the thick bufhy 
beards and long nails of their confederates, 
who thereupon took care to prune themielves 
into fuch figures as were moil pleafing to their 
female friends and allies. 

When .they had taken any fpoils from the 
enemy, the Men would make a prefent of every 
thing that was rich and ftiowy to the Women 
whom they moil admired, and would frequently 
drefs the necks, or heads, or arms of their 
miftreftes with any thing which they thought 
appeared gay or pretty. The Women- obferving 
that the Men tjjok delight in looking upon them. 
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when they were adorned with fuch trappings 
and gewgaws, let their heads at work to find 
out new inventions, and to out-fhine one ano- 
ther in all councils of war or the like folemn 
meetings. On the other hand, the Men oh- 
ferving how the Womens hearts were fet upon 
finery, begun to embellifih themfelves, and look 
as agreeable as they could in the eyes of their 
affociates. In fliort, after a few years converf- 
ing together, the Women had learnt to fmile, 
and the Men to ogle, the Women grew foft, and 
the Men lively. 

When they had thus infenfibly formed one 
another, upon finiihing of the war, which con- 
cluded with an entire conqueft of their common 
enemy, the Colonels in one army married the 
Colonels in the other ; the Captains in the fame 
manner took the Captains to their wives : The 
whole body of common foldiers were matched 
after the example of their leaders. By this 
means the two republics incorporated with one 
another, and became the moil; flourifhing and 
polite government in the part of the world which 
they inhabited. C 
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Nec duo funt , at forma duplex , nee fosmirn did 
Nee finer til ficjfmt, neutrumqne cri utrumque videntur. 

Ovid. Met 1. 4. v. 378. 

Both bodies in a Tingle body mix, 

A Tingle body with a double fex. Addis ok. 

M O S T of the Papers I give the Public 
are written on fubjeds that never vary, 
but are for ever fixt and immutable. Of this 
kind are all my more ferious Effays and Dif- 
courfes ; but there is another fort of Speculations, 
which 1 confider as occalicnal Papers, that 
take their rife from the folly, extravagance, and 
caprice of the prefent age. For I look upon 
myfelf as one fet to watch the manners and 
behaviour of my countrymen and contempor- 
aries, and to mark down every abfurd fafhion, 
ridiculous cuftom, or aiFeded form of fpeech 
that makes its appearance in the world, 
during the courfe of thefe my Speculations. The 
Petticoat no fooner begun to fwell, but I 
obferved its motions. . The Party-patches had 
not time to mufter themfelves before I deteded 
them. I had intelligence of the coloured Hood 
the very firft time it appeared in a public affera- 
bly. I might here mention feveral other the 
like contingent fubjeds, upon which I have be- 
llowed 
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flowed diftind Papers. By this means I have 
fo effectually quafhed thofe irregularities which 
crave occafion to them, that I am afraid pofterity 
will fcarce have a fufficient idea of them to 
•relifli thofe difcourfes which were in no little 
vogue at the time when they were written. 
They will be apt to think that the fafhions 
and'cuftoms i attacked were feme fantaftic con- 
ceits of my own, and that their great grandmo- 
thers could not be fo whimfical as I have repre- 
fented them. For this reafon, when I think on 
the figure my feveral volumes of Speculations 
will make about a hundred years hence, I con- 
fider them as fo many pieces of old plate, where 
the weight will be regarded, but the fafhion 
loft. 

Among the feveral female extravagancies I 
have already taken notice of, there is one which 
ftill keeps its ground. I mean that of the 
Ladies_who drefs themfelves in a hat and fea- 
ther, a riding-coat and a periwig, or at leaft 
tie up their hair in a bag or ribbon, in imita- 
tion of the fmart part of the oppofite Sex. As 
in my yefterday’s Paper I gave an account of 
the mixture of two Sexes in one commonwealth, 
X fhall here take notice of this mixture of two 
Sexes in one perlon. I have already fhewn 
pay diflike of this immodeft cuftom more than 
once ; but in contempt of every thing I have 
hitherto faid, I am informed that the highways 
about this great city are ftill very much infefted 
with thefe female cavaliers. 


I remem- 
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I remember when 1 was at my friend. Sir 
Roger de Coverlets about this time 
twelve-month, an equeftrian Lady of this order 
appeared upon the plains which lay at a dis- 
tance from his houfe. I was at that time walk- 
ing in the fields with my old friend ; and as 
his tenants ran out on every fide to fee fo 
flrange a fight, Sir Roger alked one of 
them who came by us, what it was ? To which 
the country-fellow replied, it is a Gentlewoman, 
feving your Worship’s prefence, in a coat and 
hat. This produced a great deal of mirth at 
the Knight’s houfe, where we had a ftory at 
the fame time of another of his tenants, who 
meeting this Gentleman-like Lady on the highr- 
way, was allied by her ‘ Whether that was 
‘ Covsrley-hall : the honeft man feeing only the 
male part of the querift, replied, ‘ Yes, Sir y 
hut upon the fecond queftion, e Whether Sir Ro- 
4 g e r de Coverlet was a married man," 
having dropped his eye upon the petticoat, he 
changed his note into ‘ No, Madam.’ 

Had one of thefe hermaphrodites appeared 
in Juvenal’s days, with what an indignation, 
fhouid we have feen her defcribed by that ex- 
cellent fatyrift ? He would have reprefented 
her in a riding-habit, as a greater monfter than 
the Centaur. He would have called for facri- 
fices or purifying waters, to expiate the appea- 
rance of fuch a prodigy. He would have in- 
voked the fhades of Portia or Lucretia , to 
fee into what the Roman Ladies had transformed 
themfelves. 


For 
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For my own part, I am for treating the Sex 
with greater tendernefs, and have all along made 
life of the moft gentle methods to bring them 
off from any little extravagance into which 
they are fometimes unwarily fallen : I think it 
however abfolutely necefiary to keep up the par- 
tition between the two Sexes, and to take no- 
tice of the fmallefl incrcachments which the 
one makes upon the other. I hope therefore 
that I fhall not hear any more complaints on 
this iubjed. I am lure my Ihe-difciples who 
perufe thele my daily lectures, have profited but _ 
little by them, if they are capable of giving 
into fuch an amphibious drefs. This I fhould 
not have mentioned, had not I lately met one 
of thefe my female readers in Hide-park , who 
looked upon me with a mafculine affurance, and 
cocked her hat full in my face. 

For my part, I have one general key to the 
behaviour of the fair Sex. When I iee them 
lingular in any part of their drefs, I conclude it 
is not without fome evil intention ; and there- 
fore queftion not but the defign of this ftrange 
fafhion is to fmite more effectually their Male 
beholders. Now to fet them right in this par- 
ticular, I would fain have them confider with 
themfelves whether we are not more likely to 
be ftruck by a figure entirely Female, than with 
fuch an one as we may fee every day in our 
glades : Or, if they pleafe, let them relied upon 
their own hearts, and think how they would 
be affeded fhould they meet a man on horse- 
back, in his breeches and jack-boots, and at the 

fame 
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fame time drefied up in a commode and a 
nightraile. 

I muft obferve that this fafiiion was firff: of 
all brought to us from France, a country which 
has infedted all the nations of Europe with its 
levity. I fpeak not this in derogation of a 
whole people, having more than once found 
fault with thofe general reflexions which ftrike 
at kingdoms or commonwealths in the grofs : 
A piece of cruelty, which an ingenious Writer 
of our own compares to that of Caligula , who 
wiflhed the Roman people had all but one neck 3 
that he might behead them at a blow. I ihall 
therefore only remark, that as livelineis and affur- 
ance are in a peculiar manner the qualifica- 
tions of the French nation, the fame habits and 
cuffcoms will not give the fame offence to that 
people, which they produce among thofe of 
our own country. Modeffy is our diftinguifh- 
ing character, as vivacity is theirs : And when 
this our national virtue appears in that female 
beauty, for which our Britijh Ladies are cele- 
brated above all others in the Univerfe, it makes 
up the moil: amiable objedt that the eye of man 
can poflibiy behold. C 
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* Verfo polltce vv.lgi 

Shietnlibet occidunt popular iter Juv. Sat. 3. v. 36. 

With thumbs bent back they popularly kill. 

Dryde n» 

B E I N G a perfon of infaiiable curiolity, I 
could not forbear going on Wednejday laft 
to a place of no fmall renown for the gallan- 
try of the lower order of Britons, namely, to 
the bear-garden at Hackly in the Hole y where 
(as a whitifli brown paper, put into my hands 
in the ftreet, informed me) there was to be a 
trial of ikill to be exhibited between two mailers 
of the noble Science of Defence, at two of the 
clock percifely. I was not a little charmed 
with the folemnity of the challenge, which ran 
thus : 

' I James Miller, Serjeant, (lately come from 
* the frontiers of Portugal ') mafter of the noble 
£ Science of Defence, hearing in moil: places 
£ where I have been of the great fame of "Pinio- 
4 - thy Buck of London, mafter of the faid Science, 
£ do invite him to meet me, and exercife at the 
feveral weapons following, viz. 

‘ Back-Sword, ' Single Falchion, 

£ Sword and Dagger, £ Cafe of Falchions. 
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If the generous ardour In James Miller to 
difpute the reputation of Timothy Buck, had fome- 
thing relembling the old Heroes of romance. 
Timothy Buck returned anfwer in tne fame paper 
with the like fpirit, adding a little indignation at 
being challenged, and feeming to condeicend 
to' fight James Miller, not in regard to Miller 
himfelf, but in that, as the fame went about, 
he had fought Parkes of Coventry. The accep- 
tance of the combat ran in thefe. words: 

‘ I Timothy Buck of Glare-Market, reader of the 
4 noble Science of Defence, hearing he did fight 
4 Mr. Parkes of Coventry,, will not fail (God 
4 willing) to meet this fair inviter at the time 
4 and place appointed, defiring . a clear ftage 
f and no favour.’ 

Vivat Regina . 

I fhall not here look back on the fpedtacles 
of the Greeks and Romans of this kind, but 
mull believe this cuftom took its rife from the 
ages of Knight-Errantry ; from thofe who loved 
one woman, fo well, that they hated all men. 
and women elfe ; from thole who' would fight 
you, whether you were or were not of their 
mind'; from thofe who demanded the combat 
of their contemporaries, both for admiring their 
Miftrefs or difeommending her. I cannot there- 
fore hut lament, that the terrible part of the 
ancient fight is preferred, when the amorous 
fide of It is forgotten. We have retained the 
barbarity , but . loft the gallantry of the old 

com- 
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combatants. I could wifh, methinks, thefe 
Gentlemen had confulted me in the promulga- 
tion of the conflict. I was obliged by a fair 
young maid whom I underflood to be called 
"Elizabeth Prejlon, daughter of the keeper of 
the garden, with a glafs of ’water ; whom I 
imagined might have been, for form’s fake, 
the general reprefentative of the Lady fought 
for, and from her beauty the proper Amarillis 
on thefe occafions. It would have ran better 
in the Challenge, c I James Miller ; Seijeant, 
4 who have travelled parts abroad, and came laffc 
* from the frontiers - of Portugal, for the love 
4 of Elizabeth Pre/lon, do alfert, that the laid 
4 Elizabeth is the fairefl of women.’ Then the 
anfwer ; ‘ I Ehnothy Buck, who have flayed in 
4 Great Britain during all the war in foreign 
4 parts, for the fake of Sufannah Page, do deny 
4 that Elizabeth Prejlon ■ is fo fair as the faid 
4 Sufanna Page. Let Sufanna Page look on, 

4 and I delire of James Miller no favour.’ 

This would give the battle quite another turn ; 
and a proper flation for the Ladies, whofe 
complexion was difputed by the fword, would 
animate the difputants with a more gallant 
incentive than the expectation of money from the 
fpedtators ; though I would not have that neg- 
lected, but thrown to that fair one, whofe Lover 
was approved by the donor. 

Yet, confidering the thing Wants fuch amend- 
ments, it was carried with great order. James 
Miller came on firft ; preceded by two difabled 
Drummers, to (hew, I fuppofe, that the profpeCt 

vol. vi. a ' of 
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of maimed bodies did not in the ieaft deter bin's. 
There afcended with the daring Miller a Gentle- 
man, whole name I could not learn, with a 
dogged air, as unfatisfied that he was not prin- 
cipal. This fon of anger loured at the whole 
afiembly, and weighing himfelf as he marched 
around from fide to fide, with a ftifx knee and 
fhoulder, he gave intimations of the purpofe he 
fmothered until he faw the ifiue of this encoun- 
ter. Miller had a blue ribbon tied round the 
fword arm 5 which ornament I conceive to be 
the remain of that cuftotn of wearing a Mil- 
trefs’s favour on fuch occafions of old. 

Miller is a man of fix foot eight inches height, 
of a kind but bold afped, well-falhioned, and 
ready of his limbs : and fuch readinefs as fpoke 
his eafe in them, was obtained from a habit of 
motion in military exercife. 

The expectation of the fpedatcrs was now 
almoft at its height, and the crowd prefiing in,, 
feveral adive perfons thought they were placed 
rather according to their fortune than their merit, 
and took it in their heads to prefer themfelves 
from the open area or pit, to the galleries. 
This difpute between defert and property brought 
many to the ground, and raifecl others in pro- 
portion to the higheft feats by turns, for the 
{pace of ten minutes, until Timothy Buck came 
on, and the whole afiembly giving up their dis- 
putes, turned their eyes upon the champions. 
Then it was that every man’s affedion turned to 
one or the other irrefiftibly. A judicious Gen- 
tleman near me {aid, ‘ I could methinks be 
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e Miller s Second, but I had rather have Buck 
« for mine.’ Miller had an audacious look, 
that took the eye; Buck a perfedt compofure, 
that engaged the judgment. Buck came on 
in a plain coat, and kept all his air until the 
inftant of engaging ; at which time he undreffed 
to his ihirt, his arm adorned with a bandage of 
red ribbon. No one can defcribe the fudden con- 
cern in the whole affembly ; the moil: tumul- 
tuous crowd in nature was as ftili and as much 
engaged, as if all their lives depended on the 
firft blow. The combatants met in the middle 
of the ftage, and fhaking hands as removing all 
malice, they retired with much grace to the 
extremities of it ; from whence they immediately 
faced about, and approached each other. Miller 
with an heart full of refolution, Buck with a 
watchful untroubled countenance ; Buck regard- 
ing principally his own defence ; Miller chiefly 
thoughtful of annoying his opponent. It is not eafy 
to defcribe the many efcapes and impercep- 
tible defences between two men of quick eyes 
and ready limbs; but Miller s heat laid him 
open to the rebuke of the calm Buck, by a 
large cut on the forehead. Much effufion of 
blood covered his eyes in a moment, and the 
huzzas of the crowd undoubtedly quickened the 
anguifh. The affembly was divided into parties 
upon their different ways of fighting ; while a 
poor nymph in one of the galleries apparently 
fuffered for Miller , and burft into a flood of 
tears. As foon as his wound was wrapped up, 
he came on again with a little rage, which ftili 
Qj 2 difa- 
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difabled him further. But what brave man can 
be wounded into more patience and caution ? 
The next was a warm eager onfet which ended 
in a decifive broke on the left leg of Miller . 
The Lady in the gallery, during this fecond 
ftrife, covered her face; and for my part, I 
could not keep my thoughts from being moftly 
employed on the consideration of her unhappy 
circumflance that moment, hearing the claili 
of fwords, and apprehending life or victory con- 
cerned her Lover in every blow, but not daring 
to Satisfy herfelf on whom they fell. The 
wound was expofed to the view of all who 
could delight in it, and fewed up on the flage. 
The furly fecond of Miller declared at this time, 
that he would that day fortnight fight Mr. Buck 
at the fame weapons, declaring himfelf the 
matter of the renowned Gorman ; but Buck 
denied him the honour of that courageous 
difciple, and afierting that he himfelf had taught 
that champion, accepted the challenge. 

There is Something in Nature very unaccoun- 
table on Such occalions, when we fee the people 
take a certain painful gratification in beholding 
tnefe encounters. Is it cruelty that adminifters 
this fort of delight? Or is it a pleafure which 
is taken in the exercife of pity ? It w r as me- 
thought pretty remarkable, that the bufinefs of 
the day being a trial of fkill, the popularity 
did not run fo high as one would have expected 
on the fide of Buck. Is it that people’s pafiions 
have their rife in felf-love, and thought them- 
Selves (in fpite of all the courage they, had) iia- 
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ble to the fate of Miller , but could not fo eafily 
think themfelves qualified like Buck ? 

Tally fpeaks of this cuftom with lefs horror 
than one would exped, though he confeffes it 
was much abufed in his time, and feems 
diredly to approve of it under its firft regula- 
tions, when criminals only fought before the 
people. Crudele gladiatorum fpebiaculum '& inhu- 
manum nonnnllis videri filet ; & baud fcio an non 
ita Jit nt nunc fit ; cum verb fontes ferro depug- 
nabant y cairibus fortajje multa , oculis quidem 
nulla , poterat ejfe fortior contra dolorem & mortem 
difciplina. ‘ The hows of gladiators may be 
‘ thought barbarous and inhumane, and I know 
£ -not but it is fo as it is now pradifed; but 
‘ in thofe times when only criminals were com- 
£ batants, the ear perhaps might receive many 
£ better inftrudions, but it is impoffible that any 
‘ thing which affeds our eyes, fhould fortify 
c us fo well againft pain and death. . ■ T 
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Tune rnpune bac facias? Tune hie homines adolefcentulos , 
Jmperitos rerun r, edutios liber e, infraudem iilicis ? 
Sollicitando A pollicitando eorwn animos laflas ? 

Ac meretricios amores nuptiis conglutinas ? 

Ter. Andr. Act. 5. Sc. 4. 

Shall you efcape with impunity ; you, who lay 
fnares for young men, of a liberal education, but 
unacquainted with the world, and, by force of 
importunity and promifes, draw them in to marry 
Harlots ? 

T HE other day pafled by me in her 
chariot a Lady with that pale and wan 
complexion, which we fometimes fee in young 
people, who are fallen into forrow, and private 
anxiety of mind, which antedate age and lick- 
fiefs. It is not three years ago, fince lire was 
gay, airy, and a little towards libertine in her 
carriage ; but, methought, I eafily forgave her 
that little infolence, which Are fo feverely pays 
for in her prefent condition. Flavilla , of whom 
I am Ipeaking, is married to a fullen fool with 
wealth : Her beauty and merit are loft upon the 
dolt, who is infenfible of perfection in any thing. 
Their hours together are either painful or infipid : 
The minutes flie has to herfelf in his abfence 
are not fufticient to give vent at her eyes to the 
grief and torment of his laft converfation. This 

poor 
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poor creature was facrificed with, a temper, 
(which under the cultivation of a man of fenfe, 
would have made the moft agreeable companion) 
into the arms of this loathfom yoke-fellow by 
Sempronia. Sempronia is a good Lady, who 
iupports herfelf in an affluent condition, by 
contracting friendfhip with rich young widows, 
and maids of plentiful fortunes at their own 
difpofal, and beftowing her friends upon worth- 
lefs indigent fellows ; on the other fide, fhe infnares 
inconfiderate and rafn youths of great eftates into 
the arms of vicious women. For this purpofe, 
fhe is accomplifhed in all the arts which can' 
make her acceptable at impertinent vifits ; fhe 
knows all that pafies in every quarter, and is 
well acquainted with all the favourite fervants, 
bufy-bodies, dependents, and poor relations of 
all perfons of condition in the whole town. At 
the price of a good fum of money, Sempronia , 
by the mitigation of Flavi/Ia’s mother, brought 
about the match for the daughter, and the 
reputation of this, which is apparently, in 
point of fortune, more than Flavilla could ex- 
pert, has gained her the vifits and frequent at- 
tendance of the crowd of mothers, who had 
rather fee their children miferable in great 
wealth, than the happieft of the race of mankind 
in a lefs confpicuous ftate of life. "W hen Sern- 
pronia is io well acquainted with a woman's tem- 
per and circumftance, that fhe believes marriage 
would be acceptable to her, and advantageous 
to the. man who ihall get her ; her next ftep is 
to look out for fome one, whofe condition has 
Q ^4 fome 
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fome fecret wound in it, and wants a fum, yet, 
in the eye of the world, not unfuitable to her. 
If fuch is not eafily had, the immediately adorns 
a worthlefs fellow with what eflate fhe thinks 
convenient, and adds as great a (hare of good- 
humour and fobriety as is requilite : After this is 
fettled, no importunities, arts, and devices are 
omitted to haften the Lady to her happinefs. 


fhe 


is a perfon of fo 
marries a poor gallant 


In the general indeed 
ftridt juftice, that fhe 
to a rich wench, and a moneylefs girl to a man 
of fortune. But then fhe has no manner of 
confcience in the difparity, when fhe has a 
mind to impofe a poor rogue for one of an 
eflate : She has no remorfe in adding to it, that 
he is illiterate, ignorant, and unfafhioned; but 
makes thofe imperfections arguments of the 
truth of his wealth, and will, on fuch an oc- 
cafion, with a very grave face, charge the 
people of condition with negligence in the edu- 
cation of their children. Exception being made 
the other day againft an ignorant booby of her 
own clothing, whom fhe was putting oft for 
a rich heir, ‘ Madam, faid fhe, you know 
‘ there is no making children, who know they 
‘ have eflates, attend their books.’ 

Sempronia , by thefe arts, is loaded with pre- 
fents, importuned for her acquaintance, and 
admired by thofe who do not know the firft 
tafte of life, as a woman of exemplary good-* 
breeding. But fure, to murder and to rob are 
lets iniquities, than to raife profit by abufes, as 
irreparable as taking away life but more 
• - grievous, 

. ’ . - x/ 
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grievous, as making it laftingly unhappy. To rob 
a Lady at play of half her fortune, is not fo ill, 
as giving the whole and herfelf to an unworthy 
hulband. But Sempronia can adminifter confo- 
lation to an unhappy fair at home, by leading 
her to an agreeable gallant elfewhere. She then 
can preach the general condition of all the mar- 
ried world, and tell an unexperienced young 
woman the methods of foftening her affliction, 
and laugh at her fimplicity and want of know- 
ledge, with an c Oh ! my dear, you will know 
‘ better’. 

The wicked nefs of Sempronia, one would 
think, fhould be fuperlative ; but I cannot but 
efteem that of fome parents equal to it ; I mean 
fuch as facrifice the greateft endowments and 
qualifications to bafe bargains. A parent who 
forces a child of a liberal and ingenuous Ipirit 
into the arms of a clown or a blockhead, obliges 
her to a crime too odious for a name. It is in 
a degree the unnatural conjunction of rational 
and brutal Beings. Yet what is there fo com- 
mon, as the bellowing an accomplifhed woman 
with fuch a difparity ? And I could name crowds 
who lead miferable lives, for want of know- 
ledge, in their parents, of this maxim, that 
good-fenfe and good-nature always go together. 
That which is attributed to fools, and called 
good-nature, is only an inability of obferving 
what is 'faulty, which turns, in marriage, into 
a fufpicion of every thing as fuch, from a con- 
fcioufnefs of that inability. 

' Mr. 
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Mr. Spectator, 

TAM entirely of your opinion with relation 
to the equeftrian females, who affedt both 
the mafculine and feminine air at the fame 
time; and cannot forbear making a pre- 
ferment againft another order of them who 
grow very numerous and powerful ; and fince 
our language is not very capable of good 
compound words, I mull: be contented to 
call them only the Naked Shouldered. Thefe 
Beauties are not contented to make Lovers 
wherever they appear, but they muft make 
Rivals at the fame time. Were you to fee 
Gatty walk the Park at high Mall, you would 
expect thofe who followed her and thofe who 
met her would immediately draw their fwords 
for her. I hope, Sir, you will provide for 
the future, that women may ftick to their faces 
for doing any future mifchief, and not allow 
any but diredt traders in beauty to expofe 
more than the fore-part of the neck, unlefs 
you pleafe to allow this after-game to thofe 
who are very defedtive in the charms of the 
countenance. I can fay, to my forrow, the 
prefent pradtice is very unfair, when to look 
back is death ; and it may be faid of our 
Beauties, as a great Poet did of bullets, 

c They kill and wound like Parthians as they fly. 


* I fubmit 
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c I fubmit this to your animadverlion ; and am, 

£ for the little while I have left, 

Your humble fervant, 

The languifhing Philanthus. 

c P. S. Suppofe you mended my Letter, and 
4 made a limile about the porcupine, but I 
4 fubmit that alfo.’ T 
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— — - — Anmum rege qui nip pant 

Imperat- — Hor. Ep. 2. 1 . x. v. 62. 

- Curb thy foul. 

And check thy rage, which muft be rul’d or rule. 

Creech* 

T is a very common expreffion, that fuch a 
one is very good-natured, but very paffionate. 
The expreffion indeed is very good-natured, to 
allow paffionate people lb much quarter: But 
I think a paffionate man deferves the leaft in- 
dulgence imaginable. It is laid, it is foon over ; 
that is, all the mifchief he does is quickly dis- 
patched, which, I think, is no great recom- 
mendation to favour. I have known one of 
thofe good-natured paffionate men fay in a 
mixed company, even to his own wife or child, 
fuch things- as the molt inveterate enemies of 

his 
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his family would not have fpoke, even in ima- 
gination. It is certain that quick fenfibility is 
infeparable from a ready underfianding ; but 
why fhould not that good underfianding call to 
itfelf all its force on fuch occafions, to mafier 
that fudden inclination to Anger ? One of the 
greatefi Souls now in the world is the moil 
fubjedt by nature to Anger, and yet fo famous 
for a conqueft of himfelf this way, that he is 
the known example when you talk of temper 
and command of a man’s felf. To contain 
the fpirit of Anger, is the worthiefl difcipline we 
can put ourfelves to. When a man has made 
any progrefs this way, a frivolous fellow in a 
paffion, is to him as contemptible as a froward 
child. It ought to be the ftudy of every man, 
for his own quiet and peace. When he Hands 
combufiible and ready to flame upon every thing 
that touches him, life is as uneafy to himfelf as 
it is to all about him. Syncrcpius leads, of all 
men living, the moil ridiculous life ; he is ever 
offending, and begging pardon. If his man en- 
ters the room without what he fent for, ‘ That 

‘ Blockhead,’ begins he c Gentlemen, I afk 

£ your pardon, but fervants now-a-days’ 

The wrong plates are laid, they are thrown into 
the middle of the room ; his wife Hands by in 
pain for him, which he fees in her face, and 
anlwers, as if he had heard all fhe was 
thinking ; ‘ Why, what the devil ! Why do 
‘ not you take care to give orders in thefe 
* things?’ His friends fit down to a tafielefs 
plenty of every thing, every minute expecting 

new 
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new infults from his impertinent pafiions. In 
a word, to eat with, or vifit Syncropius, is no 
other than going to fee him exercife his family, 
exercife their patience, and his own Anger. 

It is monftrous that the fhame and confnfion 
in which this good-natured angry man rnuft 
needs behold his friends, while he thus lays 
about him, does not give him fo much re- 
flexion as to create an amendment. This is the 
moil fcandalous difufe of reafon imaginable ; all 
the harmlefs part of him is no more than that 
of a bull-dog, they are tame no longer than 
they are not offended. One of thefe good- 
natured angry men fhall, in an inftant, afiemble 
together fo many allufions to fecret circumftances, 
as are enough to diffolve the peace of all the 
families and friends he is acquainted with, in a 
quarter of an hour, and yet the next moment 
be the befl-natured man in the whole world. 
If you would fee Pafiion in its purity, without 
mixture of Reafon, behold it reprefen ted in a 
mad Hero, drawn by a mad Poet. Nat. Lee 
makes his Alexander fay thus : 

Away, begone, and give a whirlwind room, 

Or I will blow you up like duft ! avant; 

Madnefs but meanly reprefents my toil. 

Eternal difcord ! 

Fury! revenge! difdain and indignation ! 

Tear thy fwoln breaft, make way for fire and tempefir. 
My brain is burft, debate and reafon quench’d ; 

The ftorm is up, and my hot bleeding heart 
Splits with the rack, whiie pafiions, like the wind. 
Rife up to Heav’n, and put out all the ftars. 

Every 
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Every pafiionate fellow in town talks half the 
day with as little eonfiftancy, and threatens 
things as much out of his power. 

The next difagreeable perfen to the outrageous 
Gentleman, is one of a much lower order of 
Anger, and he is what we commonly call a 
peevifh fellow. A peevifh fellow is one who 
has fome reafon in himfelf for being out of 
humour, or has a natural incapacity for delight, 
and therefore difturbs all who are happier than 
himfelf with pifhes and pfhaws, or other well- 
bred inteijedtions, at every thing that is faid or 
done in his prefence. There fbould be phytic 
mixed in the food of all which thefe fellows eat 
in good company. This degree of Anger paffes, 
forfooth, for a delicacy of judgment, that will 
not admit of being eafily pleated ; but none 
above the character of wearing a peevifh man's 
livery, ought to bear with his ill-manners. All 
things among men of fenfe and condition fhould 
pafs the cenfure, and have the protection of the 
eye of reafon. 

No man ought to be tolerated in an habitual 
humour, whim, or particularity of behaviour, 
by any who do not wait upon him for bread. 
Next to the peevifh fellow is the fnarler. This 
Gentleman deals mightily in what we call the 
irony, and as thofe fort of people exert them- 
felves molt againft thofe below them, you fee 
their humour belt, in their talk to their fervants. 
That is fo like you, you are a fine fellow, 
thou art the quickeft head-piece, and the like. 
One would think the hectoring, the fcorming, 

the 
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the ftiilen, and all the different fpecies and iub- 
ordinations of the angry fhould be cured, by 
knowing they live only as pardoned men ; and 
how pitiful is the condition of being only differ- 
ed ? But I am interrupted by the pleafanteft 
scene of Anger and the difappointment of it that 
I have ever known, which happened while I 
was yet writing, and I overheard as I fat in the 
back-room at a French Bookfeller’s. There came 
into the fliop a very learned man with an ered 
folemn air, and, though a perfon of great parts 
otherwife, flow in underftanding any thing which 
makes againft himfelf. The compofure of die 
faulty man, and the whimfical perplexity of 
him that was juftly angry is perfedly new: 
After turning over many volumes, faid the feller 
to the buyer, £ Sir, you know I have long 
£ aiked you to fend me back the flrft volume of 
4 French Sermons I formerly lent you Sir, faid 
the chapman, I have often looked for it, but 
cannot find it; it is certainly loft, and I know 
not to whom I lent it, it is lb many years ago ; 
4 then, Sir, here is the other volume, I will 
‘ fend you home that, and pleafe to pay for 
4 both.’ My friend, replied lie, canft thou be 
fo fenfelefs as not to know that one volume is 
as imperfed in my library as in your fhop ? 
4 Yes, Sir, but it is you have loft the firft 
£ volume, and to be fhort I 'will be paid./ Sir, 
anfwered the chapman, you are a young man, 
your book is loft, and learn by this little loft to 
bear much greater adverfities, which you muff 
exped to meet with. c Yes, Sir, I will bear 
4 ■ ‘ when 
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* when I muft, but I have not loft now, for I 

* fay you have it and fhall pay me.’ Friend, you 

grow warm, I tell you the book is loft, and I 
forefee in the courfe even of a prolperous life, 
that you will meet affliftions to make you mad, 
if you cannot bear this trifle. * Sir, there is in 
c this cafe no need of bearing, for you have the 
£ book.’ I fay, Sir, I have not the book. But 
your paffion will not let you hear enough to be 
informed that I have it not. Learn resignation 
of yourfelf to the diftrelfes of this life : Nay 
do not fret and fume, it is my duty to tell you 
that you are of an impatient Ipirit, and an im- 
patient fpirit is never without woe. c W as ever 
4 any thing like this ?’ Yes, Sir, there have 
been many things like this. The lofs is but a 
trifle, but your temper is wanton, and incapa- 
ble of the leaft pain ; therefore let me advife 
you, be patient, the book is loft, but do not you 
for that reafon lofe yourfelf. T 



Thurfday, 
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Hi narrata ferunt alio : menfuraquefifli 
Crefcit ; & auditis aliquid nevus udjicit aitSlor. 

Ovid. Met. 1 . 12. v. 57. 

Some tel! what they have heard, or tales devifej 
Each fiction frill improv’d with added lies. 

V ID deferibes the Palace of Fame as 
\ fituated in the very center of the Univerfe, 
and perforated with fo many windows and ave- 
nues as gave her the fight of every thing that 
was done in the Heavens, in the Earth, and in 
the Sea. The ftrufture of it was contrived in 
fo admirable a manner, that it echoed every 
word which was fpoken in the whole compafs 
of Nature; fo that the Palace, fays the Poet, 
was always filled with a confufed hubbub of 
low dying founds, the voices being almoft Ipent 
and worn out before they arrived at this general 
rendezvous of fpeeches and whifpers. 

I confider Courts with the fame regard to the 
governments which they fuperintend, as Ovid ' s 
Palace of Fame with regard to the Univerfe. 
The eyes of a watchful Minifter run through the 
whole people. There is fcarce a murmur or 
complaint that does not reach his ears. They 
have news-gatherers and intelligencers diftributed 
into their feveral walks and quarters, who bring 
Vol. VI. R in. 
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in their refpe&ive quota’s, and make them ao 
quainted with the difcourfe and converfation of 
the whole kingdom or commonwealth where 
they are employed. The wifeft of Kings, alluding 
to thefe invifible and unfufpe&ed fpies, who are 
planted by Kings and rulers over their fellow- 
citizens, as well as to thofe voluntary informers 
that are buzzing about the ears of a great man, 
and making their court by fuch fecret methods of 
intelligence, has given us a very prudent caution : 

‘ Curie not the King, no not in thy thought, 

4 and curie not the rich in thy bed-chamber : 

4 For a bird of the air ihall carry the voice, and 
' that which hath wings (hall tell the matter.’ 

As it is abfolutely neceffary for rulers to make 
ufe of other people’s eyes and ears, they fhould 
take particular care to do it in fuch a manner, 
that it may not bear too hard on the perfon 
whole life and converfation are inquired into. A 
man who is capable of fo infamous a calling as 
that of a fpy, is not very much to be relied upon. 
He can have no great ties of honour, or checks 
of confcience, to refrain him in thofe covert 
evidences, where the perfon accufed has no 
opportunity of vindicating himfelf. He will be 
more induftrious to carry that which is grateful 
than that which is true. There will be no 
occalion for him if he does not hear and fee 
things worth difcovery ; fo that he naturally in- 
flames every word and circumftance, aggravates 
what is faulty, perverts what is good, and mifre- 
prefents what is indifferent. Nor is it to be 
doubted but that fuch ignominious wretches let 
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their private pafiions into tliefe their clandeftine 
informations, and often wreak their particular 
fpite and malice againft the perl'on whom 
they are fet to watch. It is a pleafant fcene 
enough, which an Italian Author defcribes be- 
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tween a Spy and a Cardinal who employed him. 
The Cardinal is reprefented as minuting down 
every thing that is told him. The Spy begins 
with a low voice, fuch an one, the advocate, 
whifpered to one of his friends, within my hear- 
ing, that your Eminence was a veiy great poi- 
tron ; and after having given his patron time to 
take it down, adds, that another called him a 
mercenary rafcal in a public converfation. The 
Cardinal replies, very well, and bids him go on. 
The Spy proceeds, and loads him with reports 
of the fame nature, until the cardinal rifes in 
great wrath, calls him an impudent fcoundrel, 
and kicks him out of the room. 

It is obferved of great and heroic minds, that 
they have not only fhevvn a particular difregard 
to thofe unmerited reproaches which have been 
caft upon them, but have been altogether free 
from that impertinent curiofity of enquiring 
after them, or the poor revenge of relenting 
them. The hiftories of Alexander and Cczfar 
are full of this kind of inftances. Vulgar Souls 
are of a quite contrary character. Diony/ius, the 
tyrant of Sicily , had a dungeon which was 
a very curious piece of architecture ; and of 
which, as I am informed, there are ftill to be 
feen fome remains in that illand. It was called 
Dionyfm s ear, and built with feveral little wind- 
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ings and labyrinths in the form of a real ear. 
The ftru&ure of it made it a kind of whifpering 
place, but fuch a one as gathered the voice of 
him who fpoke into a funnel, which was placed 
at the very top of it. The tyrant ufed to lodge 
all his flate-criminals, or thofe whom he fup- 
pofed to be engaged together in any evil , defigns 
upon him, in this dungeon. He had at the 
fame time an apartment over it, where he ufed 
to apply himfelf to the funnel, and by that 
means overheard every thing that was whifpered 
in the dungeon. I believe one may venture to 
affirm, that a Cajar or an Alexander would 
have rather died by the treafon, than have ufed 
fo difingenuous means for the detecting it. 

A man, who in ordinary life is very inquifi- 
tive after every thing which is fpoken ill of him, 
paffes his time but very indifferently. He is 
wounded by every arrow that is fhot at him, 
and puts it' in the power of every infignificant 
enemy to difquiet him. Nay, he will fuffer 
from what has been faid of him, when it is for- 
gotten by thofe who faid or heard it. For this 
reafon I could never bear one of thofe officious 
friends, that would be telling every malicious 
report, every idle cenfure that paffed upon me. 
The tongue of man is fo petulant, and his 
thoughts fo variable, that one fiiould not lay 
too great a ftrefs upon any prefent speeches and 
opinions. Praife and obloquy proceed very fre- 
quently out of the fame mouth upon the fame 
perfon, and upon the fame occafion. A generous 
enemy will fometimes bellow commendations,' 

as 
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as the deareft friend cannot fometimes refrain 
from fpeaking ill. The man who is indifferent 
in either of thefe refpe&s, gives his opinion at 
random, and praifes or disapproves as he finds 
himfelf in humour. 

I fhall conclude this Effay with part of a 
character, which is finely drawn by the Earl 
of Clarendon , in the firft book of his hiftory, 
and which gives us the lively pidlure of a great 
man teizing himfelf with an ablurd curiofity. 

4 He had not that application and fubmiffion, 
c and reverence for the Queen as might have 
4 been expedted from his wifdom and breeding ; 

4 and often eroded her pretences and defires 
4 with more rudenefs than was natural to him. 

4 Yet he was impertinently felicitous to know 
c what her Majefty faid of him in private, and 
4 what refentments fhe had towards him. And 
4 when by feme confidents, who had their ends 
4 upon him from thofe offices, he was informed 
4 of feme bitter expreffions fallen from her 
4 Majefty, he was fo exceedingly affiidted and 
4 tormented with the fenfe of it, that fometimes by 
4 paffionate complaints and reprefentations to the 
4 King ; fometimes by more dutiful addrefies 
4 and expoftulations with the Queen in bewail- 
4 ing his misfortune ; he frequently expofed him- 
4 felf, and left his condition worfe than it was 
4 before, and the eclaircijfement commonly ended 
4 in the difeovery of the perfons from whom 
4 he had received his moft fecret intelligence. C 
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Fiver e fi retie nefcis , difcede pcriiis. 

Hor. Ep. 2. !. 2. v. 213. 

Learn to live well, or fairly make your will. 

Pope. 

1 H A V E already given my reader an account 
of a let of merry fellows, who are paffing 
their fummer together in the country, being 
provided of a great houfe, where there is not 
only a convenient apartment for every particular 
per foil, but a large infirmary for the reception 
of inch of them as are any way indifpofed, or 
out of humour. Having lately received a Letter 
from the Secretary of this Society, by order of 
the whole fraternity, which acquaints me with 
their behaviour during the laft week, 1 fhall 
here make a prefent of it to the Public. 

Mr. Spectator, 

\ E are glad to find that you approve the 
i f efcabiiihment which we have here made 
for the retrieving of good-manners and agreea- 
4 ble converfation, and fhall ufe our bell: endea- 
4 vours fo to improve ourfelves in this our fam- 
£ mer-retirement, that we may next winter ferve 
■ as patterns to the town. But to the end that 
fi this our inftitution may be no lefs advantageous 
* to the Public than to ourfelves, we fhall com- 

15 municate, 
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4 municate to you one week of our proceedings, 
4 defiring you at the fame time, if you fee any 
* thing faulty in them, to favour us with your 
4 admonitions. For you muft know. Sir, that 
4 it has been propofed amongft us to choofe you 
4 for our vifitor, to which I muft further add, 
4 that one of the college having declared laft 
4 week, he did not like the Spectator of the 
£ day, and not being able to afiign any juft rea- 
£ fons for fuch a dillike, he was fent to the 
£ infirmary Nemine Contradicente. 

c On Monday the aflembly was in very good 
£ humour, having received fome recruits of 
£ French claret that morning : When unluckily, 

£ towards the middle of the dinner, one of the 
£ company fwore at his fervant in a very rough 
c manner, for having put too much water in his 
£ wine. Upon which the Prefident of the day, 

1 who is always the mouth of the company, 

4 after having convinced him of the impertinence 
£ of his p allion, and the infuit he had made 
£ upon the company, ordered his man to take 
£ him from the table and convey him to the 
4 infirmary. There was but one more fent 
4 away that day ; this was a Gentleman who 
4 is reckoned by fome perfons one of the greatefl 
4 Wits, and by others one of the greatefl 
4 Boobies about town. This you will lay is a 
4 ftrange character, but what makes it ftranger 
4 yet, is a very true one, for he is perpetually 
4 the reverfe of himfelf, being always merry or 
4 dull to excefs. We brought him hither to 
4 divert us, which he did very well upon the 

R 4 4 road. 
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4 road, having iaviihed away as much wit and 
‘ laughter upon the hackney-coachman as might 
£ have ferved him during his whole ftay here, 
c had it been duly managed. He had been 
c lumpifh for two or three days, but was fo far 
4 connived at, in hopes of recovery, that we 
£ diibatched one of the brifkeft fellows among 
£ the brotherhood into the infirmary, for having 
£ told him at table he was not merry. But 

4 our Prefident obferving that he indulged him- 
£ felf in this long fit of ftupidity, and conftru- 
£ ing it as a contempt of the college, ordered 
£ him to retire into the place prepared for fuch 

5 companions. He was no fooner got into it, 

‘ but his wit and mirth returned upon him in fo 
‘ violent a manner, that he fhook the whole 
4 infirmary with the node of it, and had fo good 
4 an effect upon the reft of the patients, that he 
‘ brought them all out to dinner with him the 
* next day. 

‘ On Tuefday we were no fooner fat down, 
4 but one of the company complained that his 
4 head aked ; upon which another alked him 
‘..in an infolent manner, what he did there 
4 then ; this infonfibly grew into fome warm 
4 words ; fo that the Prefident, in order to keep 
4 the peace, gave directions to take them both 
4 from the table) and lodge them in the infir- 
4 mary. Not long after, another of the company 
• e . telling us, he knew by a pain in his fhoulder 
4 that we fhould have fome rain, the Prefident 
4 ordered him to be -removed, and placed as a 

£ weather- 
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c weather -glafs in the apartment above -men- 
c tioned. 

‘ On Wednefday a Gentleman having received 
£ a Letter written in a woman’s hand, and chans- 

* ing colour twice or thrice as he read it, 
c defired leave to retire into the infirmary. The 
£ Prefident confented, but denied him the ufe 

* of pen, ink and paper, until fuch time as he 
‘ had flept upon it. One of the company being 
c feated at the lower end of the table, and 
‘ difcovering his fecret difcontent by finding fault 

* with every difh that was ferved up, and re- 
c fufing to laugh at any thing that was faid, the 
£ prefident told him, that he found he was in 
£ an uneafy feat, and defired him to accommo- 
£ date himfelf better in the infirmary. After 
£ dinner a very honeft fellow chancing to let a 

* pun fail from him, his neighbour cried out, 
s p c To the infirmary” £ at the fame time pretend- 

£ ing to be fick at it, as having the fame natural 
' £ antipathy to a pun, which feme have to a 
* £ cat. This produced a long debate. Upon the 
£ whole, the punfter was acquitted, and his 
£ neighbour fent off. 

£ On c Thurfday there was but one delinquent. 
1 This was a Gentleman of ftrong voice, but 
£ weak undemanding. He had unluckily en- 
£ gaged himfelf in a dilpute with a man of 
£ excellent fenfe, but of a modeft elocution. The 
£ man of heat replied to every anfwef of his 
£ antagonift with a louder voice than ordinary, 
£ and only raifed his voice when he Ihould have 
£ enforced his argument. Finding himfelf at 

£ length 
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4 length driven to an abfurdity, he ftill reafoned 
‘ in a more clamorous and confufed manner, and 
4 to make the greater imprefiion upon his hear- 
e ers, concluded with a loud thump upon the 
4 table. The Prefident immediately ordered him 
4 to be carried off, and dieted with water-gruel, 

4 until fuch time as he Ihould be fufficiently 
‘ weakened for converfation. 

4 On Friday there paffed very little remarka- 
c ble, faving only, that feveral petitions were 
4 read of the perfons in cuftody, defiring to be 
4 releafed from their confinement, and vouching 
4 for one another’s good behaviour for the 
4 future. 

' On Saturday we received many excufes from 
4 perfons who had found themfelves in an un- 
4 fociable temper, and had voluntarily fhut 
4 themfelves up. The infirmary was indeed 
£ never fo full as on this day, which I was at 
e fome lofs to account for, until upon my going 
e abroad I obferved that it was an eafterly wind. 
£ The retirement of moil of my friends has 
£ given me opportunity and leifure of writing 
£ you this letter, which I muft not conclude 
£ without alluring you, that all the members 
f of our college, as well thofe who -are under 
4 . confinement, as thofe who are at liberty, are 
4 your very humble fervants, though none more 
4 than, 

C &c. 


Saturday 
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Si fraftus illabatur orbis, 

Impavidim ferient ruina. Hor. Od. 3. 1. 3. v. 7. 

Should the whole frame of Nature round him break. 
In ruin and confufion hurl’d. 

He, unconcern’d, would hear the mighty crack. 

And Hand fecure amidft a falling world. Anon. 

T\ /TAN, confidered in himfelf, is a very 
A v A helplefs and a very wretched Being. He 
is fubjedt every moment to the greateft calamities 
and misfortunes. He is befet with dangers on 
all fides, and may become unhappy by number- 
lefs cafualties, which he could not forefee, nor 
have prevented had he forefeen them. 

It is our comfort, while we are obnoxious to 
fo many accidents, that we are under the care 
of One who directs contingencies, and has in 
his hands the management of every thing that 
is capable of annoying or offending us: who 
knows the affiftance we Hand in need of, and 
is always ready to bellow it on thofe who aik 
it of him. 

The natural homage, which fuch a creature 
bears to fo infinitely wife and good a Being, is 
a firm Reliance on him for the bleffings and con- 
veniencies of life, and an habitual Trail in him 

for 
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for deliverance out of all fuch dangers and diffi- 
culties as may befal us. 

The man, who always lives in this difpofition 
of mind, has not the fame dark and melancholy 
views of human nature, as he who confiders 
himfelf abftradtedly from this relation to the 
fupreme Being. At the fame time that he re- 
flects upon, his own weaknefs and imperfe&ion, 
he comforts himfelf with the contemplation of 
'thofe divine attributes, which are employed for 
his fafety and his welfare. He finds his want 
of forefight made up by the omnifcience of Him 
who is his fupport. He is not fenfible of his 
own want of ftrength, when he knows that his 
•helper is almighty. In fhort, the perfon who 
has a firm truft on the fupreme Being is power- 
dful in His power, wife by His wifdom, happy 

• by His happinefs. He reaps the benefit of every 
divine attribute, and lofes his own infufficiency in 
the fulnefs of infinite perfection. 

To make our lives more eafy to us, we are 
commanded to put our Truft in him, who is thus 
. able to relieve and fuccour us ; the divine good- 

• nefs having made fuch a Reliance a duty, not- 
withftanding we fhould have been miferable had 
it been forbidden us. 

Among feveral motives, which might be 
made ufe of to recommend this duty to us, I 
fhall only take notice of thofe that follow. 

The firft and ftrongeft is, that, we are pro- 
mifed, he will not fail thofe who put their Truft 
in him. 

But 
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But without confidering the fupernatural 
bleffing which accompanies this duty, we may 
obferve that it has a natural tendency to its own 
reward, or in other words, that this firm Truft 
and confidence in the great Difpofer of all things, 
contributes very much to the getting clear of 
any affliction, or to the bearing it manfully. A 
perfon who believes he has his fuccour at hand, 
and that he ads in the fight of his friend, 
often exerts himfeif beyond his abilities, and does 
wonders that are not to be matched by one who 
is not animated with fuch a confidence cf fucceis. 
I could produce inftances, from hiftory, of 
Generals, who, out of a belief that they were 
under the protection of fome invifibie affiftant, 
did not only encourage their foldiers to do their 
utmoft, but have aCted themfelves beyond what 
they would have done, had they not been 
infpired by fuch a belief. I might in the fame 
manner fhew how fiich a Truft in the affiftance 
of an Almighty Being, naturally produces 
patience, hope, chearfulnefs, and all other difi- 
pofitions of mind that alleviate thole calamities 
which we are not able to remove. 

The practice of this virtue adminifters great 
comfort to the mind of man in times of poverty 
and affliction, but moft of all in the hour of 
death. When the Soul is hovering in the laft 
moments of its reparation, when it is juft entering 
on another ftate of exiftence, to converfe with, 
fcenes and objects, and companions that are 
altogether new, what can ihpport her under 
fuch tremblings of thought, fuch fear, fuel! an- 
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xiety, fuch apprehenfions, but the calling of all 
her cares upon him. who find gave her Being, 
who has conducted her through one flage of 
it, and will be always with her to guide and 
comfort her in her progrefs through eternity ? 

David has very beautifully reprefented this 
fleady Reliance on God Almighty in his twenty- 
third Pfalm,' which is a kind of P'aftoral Hymn, 
and filled with thofe alluilons which are ufual 
in that kind of writing. As the poetry is very 
exquifite, I fhall prefent my reader with the 
following tranilation of it. 


The Lord my pafture fhall prepare. 

And feed me with a fhepherd’s care : 

His prelence fhall my wants lupply, 

And guard me with a watchful eye > 

My noon -day walks he fhall attend. 

And all my mid-night , hours defend. 

II. 

When in the fultry glebe I faint, 

Or on the thirfly mountain pant ; 

To fertile vales and dewy meads 
My weary wand’ ring fteps he leads ; 

Where peaceful rivers, loft and flow. 
Amid the verdant landfkip flow. 

III. 

Though in the paths of death I tread, 
With gloomy horrors overfpread, 

My itedfaft heart fhall fear no ill. 

For thou, Q Lord, art. with me frill; 

Thy friendly crook fhall give me aid. 

And guide me through the dreadful fhade. 
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IV. 

Though in a bare and rugged way. 

Through devious lonely wilds I ftray, 

Thy bounty fhall my pains beguile : 

The barren wilder nefs fhall fmile, 

With fudden greens and herbage crown’d. 
And ftreams fhall murmur ail around. C 
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Scribimus inioBi doBique Hor. Ep. 1. 1 . 2. v. 117. 

— - — Thofe, who cannot write, and thofe, who can. 
Ail rhyme, and fcrawl, and fcribble, to a man. 

Pope. 

I D O not know whether I enough explained 
myfelf to the world, when I invited all men 
to be affiftant to me in this my work of Specu- 
lation ; for I have not yet acquainted my readers, 
that befides the Letters and valuable hints I have 
from time to time received from my correipond- 
ents, I have by me feveral curious and extraor- 
dinary Papers fent with a defign (as no one will 
doubt when they are publifhed) that they may 
be printed intire, and without any alteration, by- 
way of Spectator. I mull: acknowledge alfo, 
that I myfelf being the firft projector of the 
Paper, thought I had a right to make them 
my own, by dreffing them in my own ftile, 
by leaving out what would not appear like 

mine. 
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mine, and by adding whatever might be pro- 
per to adapt them to the character and genius 
of my Paper, with which it was aimoft impof- 
fible thefe- could exaCtly correfpond, it being 
certain that hardly two men think alike, and 
therefore fo many men fo many Spectators. 
Befides, I muft own my weaknefs for glory is 
fuch, that if I confulted that only, I might be 
fb far fwayed by it, as aimoft to wiili that no 
one could write a Spectator befides myfelf j nor 
can I deny, but upon the firft perufal of tliofe 
Papers, I felt fome fecret inclinations of ill-will 
towards the perfons who wrote them. This 
was the imprefiion I had upon the firft reading 
them ; but upon a late review (more for the fake 
of entertainment than ufe) regarding them with 
another eye than I had dene at firft (for by 
converting them as well as I could to my own 
■ ufe, I thought I had utterly dilabled them from 
ever offending me again as Spectators) I found 
myfelf moved by a paffion very different from 
that of envy ; fenfibly touched with pity, the 
fcfteft and moft generous of all pafiions, when 
I reflected what a cruel difappointment the neg- 
lect of thofe Papers muft needs have been to the 
writers who impatiently longed to fee them ap- 
pear in print, and who, no doubt, triumphed 
to themfelves in the hopes of having a fhare with 
me in the applaufe of the Public ; a pleafure fo 
great, that none but thofe who have experienced 
it can have a fenfe of it. In this manner of 
viewing thofe Papers, I really found I had not 
done them juftiee, there being fomething fo ex- 
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tremely natural and peculiarly good in feme of 
them, that I will appeal to the world whether 
it was poffible to alter a word in them without 
doing them a manifeft hurt and Violence ;• and 
whether they can ever appear rightly, and as 
they ought, but in their own native dreis and 
colours : And therefore I think I Ihould not 
only wrong them, but deprive the world of a 
confiderable fatisfadion, ihould I any longer 
delay the making them public. 

After I have publiihed a few of thefe Speda- 
tors, I doubt not but I Or all find the fuccefs of 
them to equal, if not furpafs, that of the belt 
of my own. An Author Ihould take all methods 
to humble himfelf ill the opinion he has of his 
own performances. When thefe Papers appear 
to the world, I doubt not but they will be fol- 
lowed by many others ; and I fhall not repine, 
though I myfelf fhall have left me but very few 
days to appear in public: But preferring the 
general weal and advantage to any confiderations 
of myfelf, I am refolved for the future to pub- 
liih any Spedator that deferves it, entire, and 
without any alteration; alluring the world (if 
there can be need of it) that it is none of mine ; 
and if the Authors think fit to fubfcribe their 
names, I will add them. 

I think the bed way of promoting this gene- 
rous and ufeful defign, will be by giving out 
lubjeds or themes of all kinds whatfoever, on 
which (with a preamble of the extraordinary 
benefit and advantage that may accrue thereby 
to the Public) I will invite all manner of per- 
V o L. VI. s Ions, 
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fons, whether Scholars, Citizens, Courtiers, Gen- 
tlemen, of the town or country, and all Beaux, 
Rakes, Smarts, Prudes, Coquettes, Houfewives, 
and all forts of Wits, whether male or female, 
and however diftinguifhed, whether they be true 
Wits, whole, or half Wits, or whether arch, 
dry, natural, acquired, genuine or depraved. 
Writs ; and perfons of all forts of tempers and 
complexions, whether the fe'vere, the delightful, 
the impertinent, the agreeable, the thoughtful, 
bufy, or carelefs, the ferene or cloudy, jovial or 
melancholy, untowardly or eaiy, the cold,, tem- 
perate, or fanguine ; and of what manners or 
difpofitions foever, whether the ambitious or 
humble-minded, the proud or pitiful, ingenuous 
or bale- minded, good or ill-natured, public- 
ipirited or felfifh ; and under what fortune or 
circumflance foever, whether the contented or 
miferable, happy or unfortunate, high or low, 
rich or poor (whether fo through want of money, 
or defire of more) healthy or fickly, married or 
fingle 5 nay, whether tall or fhort, fat or lean ; 
and of what trade, occupation, profeffion, ftation, 
country, faction, party, perfuafton, quality, age 
or condition foever, who have ever made think- 
ing a part of their bufinefs or diverfion, and 
have any thing worthy to impart on thefe fub- 
jeds to the world, according to thefe feveral and 
refpeftive talents or genius’s, and as the iubject 
given out hits their tempers, humours, or cir- 
cumftances, or may be made profitable to the 
Public by their particular knowledge or expe- 
rience in the matter proposed, to do their utmofit 
4 on 
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on them by fuch a time, to the end they may 
receive the inexpreffible and irrefiftible pleafure 
of feeing their Effay allowed of and relilhed by 
the red of mankind. 

I will not prepoffefs the reader with too great 
expectation of the extraordinary advantages which 
muft redound to the Public by thefe Effays, 
when the different thoughts and obfervations of 
all forts of perfons according to their quality, 
age, lex, education, profeffions, humours, man- 
ners and conditions, &c. fhall be fet out by 
tliemfelves in the cleared and molt genuine 
light, and as they themfelves would wi£h to 
have them appear to the world. 

‘ The Thefts propoled for the prefent exercife 
‘ of the adventurers to write Spectators, is 
‘ Money, on which fubject all perfons are de- 
‘ fired to fend in their thoughts within ten days 
c after the date hereof/ T 
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Sublatam ex oculis quterimus in-vidi. 

Hor. Od. 24. 1. 4 v, 23. 

Snatch’d from our fight, we eagerly purfue. 

And fondly would recal her to our view. 

Camilla to the Spectator. 

Mr. S r e c tat o r , Venice , July 1 o . N. S. 

I TAKE it extremely ill, that you do not 
reckon confpicuous perfons of your nation 
t are within your cognizance, though out of the 
£ dominions of Great Britain. I little thought 
£ die green years of my life, that I fliould 
t ever call it an happinefs to be out of dear 
t England ; but as I grew to woman, I found 
t myfelf lefs acceptable in proportion to the 
t increafe of my merit. Their ears in Italy are 
‘ fo differently formed from the make of yours 
in England , that I never come upon the ftaoe, 
‘ but a general fatisfadtion appears in every 
* countenance of the whole people. When I 
* dwell upon a note. I behold all the men accom- 
‘ panying me with heads inclining, and falling 
■ their perfons on one fide, as dying away 
‘ with me. The women -too do juftice to my 
* merit > and no ill-natured worthlefs creature 
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4 cries, 44 the vain thing,” when I am rapt up 
4 in the performance of my part, and fenfibly 
4 touched with the effedt my voice has upon 
' all who hear me. I live here diftinguilhed 
4 as one whom nature has been liberal to in a 
4 graceful perfon, an exalted mien, and heavenly 
4 voice. Thefe particularities in this ftrange 
4 country, are arguments for reipect and gene- 
4 rofity to her who is poileffed of them. The 
£ Italians fee a thoufand beauties I am fenfible I 
4 have no pretence to, and abundantly make 
4 up to me the injuftice I received in my own 
4 country, of difallowing me what I really had* 
4 The humour of hiding, which you have 
4 among you, I do not know any thing of ; 
4 and their applaufes are uttered in fighs, and 
4 bearing a part at the cadences of voice with 
4 the perfons who are performing. . I am often 
4 put in mind of thofe complaifant lines of my 
4 own countryman, when he is calling all his 
4 faculties together to hear Arabella : 


Let all be hulh’d, each fofteft motion ceafe, 
Be ev’ry loud tumultuous thought at peace ; 
And ev’ry ruder gafp of breath 
Be calm, as in the arms of death : 

And thou, molt fickle, moft uneaiy part, 
Thou reftlefs wanderer, my heart. 

Be ftill ; gently, ah ! gently leave, tp 

Thou buly, idle thing, to heave. . 

Stir not a pulfe ; and let my blood. 

That turbulent, unruly flood. 

Be foftly ftaid; 

Let me be all but my attention dead. 

S 3 
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‘ The whole city of Venice is as ftill when I am 
4 finging as this polite hearer was to Mrs. Hunt. 

4 But when they break that filence, did you 
4 know the pleafure I am in, when every man 
4 utters his applaufe, by calling me aloud the 
4 Dear Creature, the Angel, the Venus ; 44 What 

t£ attitude fhe moves with !■ Hath, the lings 

44 again !” We have no boifterous wits who dare 

"O 

‘ difturb an audience, and break the public 
4 peace merely to fhew they dare. Mr. Spe c- 
4 tat or, 1 write this to you thus in hade, 

‘ to tell you I am fo very much at eafe here, 

4 that I know nothing but joy ; and I will not 
4 return, but leave you in England to hifs all 
4 merit of your own growth off the ftage. I 
‘ know, Sir, you were always my admirer, and 
1 therefore I am yours, 

Camilla. 

4 P. S'. I am ten times better drafted than 
‘ ever I was in England. 

Mr. Spectator, 

s / T'HE project in yours of the nth inftant, 

4 of furthering the correfpondence and 
4 knowledge of that confiderable part of man- 
4 kind, the trading world, cannot but be highly 
4 commendable. Good lectures to young traders 
4 may have very good effe&s on their con- 
4 dudt : But beware you propagate no falfe no 
4 tions of trade ; let none of your correfpor dents 
impote on tire world, by putting forth bale 
A methods in a good light, and glazing them 
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4 over with improper terms. I would have no 
f means of profit let for copies to others, but 
c fuch as are laudable in themfelves. Let not 
f noife be called induflry, nor impudence cou- 
s rage. Let not good-fortune be impofed on 
4 the world for good-management, nor poverty 
c be called folly ; impute not always bankruptcy 
e to extravagance, nor an eftate to foreiight: 

' Niggardlinefs is not good hufbandry, nor ge- 
4 nerofity profufion. 

4 Honeftus is a well-meaning and judicious 
4 trader, hath fubftantial goods, and trades 
4 with his own flock, hufbands his money to 
4 the beft advantage, without taking all advan- 
4 tages of the neceffities of his workmen, or 
c grinding the face of the poor. Fortunatus is 
£ flocked with ignorance, and confequently 
£ with felf-opinion ; the quality of his goods 
£ cannot but be fuitable to that of his judg- 
£ ment. Honeftus pleafes difeerning people, and 
‘ keeps their cuftom by good ufage ; makes 
‘ modefl profit by model! means, to the decent 
£ fupport of his family : Whilft Fortunatus bluf- 
£ tering always, pufhes on, promifing much, 

£ and performing, little j with obfequioufnefs 
4 ofFenfive to people of fenfe, ftrikes at all, catches 
£ much the greater part; raifes a confiderable 
£ fortune by impofition on others, to the dif- 
4 couragement and ruin of thole who trade in 
4 the fame way. 

4 I give here but loofe hints, and beg yon 
4 to be very circumfped in the province you 
4 have now undertaken : If you perform it fuc- 
S 4 cefsfully, 
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4 cesfully, it will be a very great good ; for no- 
4 thing is more wanting, than that mechanic 
£ induftrv were let forth with the freedom and 
4 greatnefs of mind which ought always to ac- 
4 company a man of a liberal education. 

From my (hop under Your humble fervant, 

the Rev ai- Exchange , _ 

July 14. R. C. 

Mr. Spsctato k, July 24, 1712. 

c XT Otwithftanding the repeated cenfures that 
4 your fpeclatorial wifdom has palled upon 
4 people more remarkable for Impudence than 
4 Wit, there are yet feme remaining, who pafs 
4 with the giddy part of mankind for fufficient 
4 lliarers of the latter, who have nothing but 
* the former qualification to recommend them. 
4 Another timely animadverfion is abfolutely 
4 neceilary ; be pleafed therefore once for all to 
4 let thefe Gentlemen know, that there is nei- 
4 ther mirth nor good-humor in hooting a young 
4 fellow out of countenance ; nor that it will 
4 . ever conilitute a- Wit, to conclude a tart piece 
4 of buffoonry with a 44 what makes you blulh ?” 
4 Pray pleale to inform them again, that to fpeak 
4 what they know is mocking, proceeds from 
4 ill-nature, and a fterility of brain ; efpecially 
4 when the fubject will not admit of rallery, 
4 and their dilcourfe has no pretenfion to fatire 
4 but what is in their defign to difoblige. I 
4 fhould be very glad too if you would take no~ 
■ tice, that a daily repetition of the fame over- 
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! "bearing infolence is yet more infu pportable, and 
; a confirmation of very extraordinary dulnefs. 
s The fudden publication of this, may have an 
c effed upon a notorious offender of this kind, 
‘ whole reformation would redound very much 
‘ to the fatisfadion and quiet of 

Your moft humble lervant, 

T F. B . 
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Parturiunt monies — • Hor. Ars Poet, v, 1 39, 

The mountain labours, and is brought to bed. 

I T gives me much defpair in the defign of 
reforming the world by my Speculations, 
when I find there always arife, from one gene- 
ration to another, fucceffive cheats and bubbles, 
as naturally as beads of prey, and thofe which 
are to be their food. There is hardly a man in 
the world, one would think, lb ignorant, as not 
to know that the ordinary Quack-Doctors, who 
publilh their great abilities in little brown billets, 
diftributed to all who pafs by, are to a man 
impoftors and murderers ; yet fuch is the credu- 
lity of the vulgar, and the impudence of thefe 
profcfibrs, that the affair foil goes on, and new 
promiles of what was never done before are made 
every day. What aggravates the jell is, that 

even 
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even this promife has been made as long as the 
memory of man can trace it, and yet nothing 
performed, and yet ftill prevails. As I was paf- 
ling along to-day, a paper given into my hand 
by a fellow without a nofe tells us as follows 
what good news is come to town, to wit, that 
there is now a certain cure for the French 
difeafe, by a. Gentleman juft come from his 
Travels. 

4 In Ruff el-Court , over-againft the Cannon-Ball , 

4 at the Surgeons- Arms in Drury-Lane , is lately 

4 come from his Travels a Surgeon who hath 

5 pradtifed Surgery and Phyfic both by fea and 
4 land thefe twenty-four years. He (by the, 
4 Blefling) cures the Yellow-Jaundice, Green- 
*' Sicknefs, Scurvy, Dropfy, Surfeits, long Sea- 
4 Voyages, Campaigns, and Womens Mifcar- 
‘ riages, Lying-inn, &c. as feme people that 
4 has been lame thefe thirty years can teftify $ 

4 in fhort, he curetb all difeafe s incident to men, 
4 women, or children ’ 

If a man could be fo indolent as to look 
upon this havock of the human fpecies which 
is made by vice and ignorance, it would be a 
good ridiculous work to comment upon the de- 
claration of this accomplished Traveller. There 
is fomething unaccountably taking among the 
vulgar in thofe who come from a great way off. 
Ignorant people of Quality, as many there are 
of fuch, dote exceffively this way ; many inftances 
of which every man will fuggeft to himfelf with- 
out my enumeration of them. The ignorants 
©f lower order, who cannot, like the upper ones. 
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be profufe of their money to thofe recom- 
mended by coming from a diflance, are no lefs 
eomplaifant than the others, for they venture 
their lives for the fame admiration. 

The Dodtor is lately come from his Travels, 
and has pradtifed both by fea and land, and 
therefore cures the Green-Sicknefs, long Sea- 
Vovages, Campaigns, and Lying-inn. Both by 
fea and land ! — I will not anfwer for the diftem- 
pers called Sea-voyages and Campaigns ; but I 
dare lay, thofe of Green-Sicknefs and Lying- 
inn might be as well taken care of if the Doctor 
ftaid afhore. But the art of managing mankind, 
is only to make them Hare a little, to keep up 
their aftonilhment, to let nothing be familiar to 
them, but ever to have fomething in your fleeve, 
in which they mull think you are deeper than 
they are. There is an ingenious fellow, a Barber, 
of my acquaintance, who, beildes his broken 
fiddle and a dried fea- manlier, has a twine-cord, 
drained with two nails at each end, over his 
window, and the words Rainy, Dry, Wet, and 
fo forth, written to denote the weather accord- 
ing to the riling or falling of the cord. We 
very great fcholars are not apt to wonder at 
this: But I obferved a very honed: fellow, a 
chance cuftomer, who fat in the chair before 
me to be lhaved, fix his eye upon this mira- 
culous performance during the operation upon 
•his chin and face. When thofe and his head 
alfo were cleared of all incumbrances and ex- 
creicences, he locked at the fife, then at the 
fiddle, ftill grubling in his pockets, and calling 
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Ills eye again at the twine, and the words writ 
on each fide ; then altered his mind as to far- 
things, and gave my friend a filver ftxpence. 
The bufinefs, as I faid, is to keep up the amaze- 
ment ; and if my friend had had only the 
fkeleton and kit, he muft have been contented 
with a lefs payment. But the Dodor we were 
talking of, adds to his long voyages the tefti- 
mony of feme people c that has been thirty 
‘ years lame.’ When I received my paper, a 
lagacious fellow took one at the fame time, and 
read until he came to the thirty years confine- 
ment of his friends, and went off very well 
convinced of the Dodor’s fufficiency. You have 
many of thefe prodigious perfons, who have 
had fome extraordinary accident at their birth, 
or a great difafter in fome part of their lives. 
Any thing, however foreign from the bufinefs 
the people want of you, will convince them of 
your ability in that you profefs. There is a 
Debtor in- Moufe- Alley near Wapping , who fets 
up for curing Catarads upon the credit of having, 
as his bill fets forth, loft an eye in the Emperor’s 
fervice. His patients come in upon this, and 
he fhews the mufter-roll, which confirms that 
he was in his Imperial Majefty’s troops; and 
he puts out their eyes with great fuccefs. Who 
would believe that a man fhould be a Dodor 
for the cure of burften children, by declaring 
that his father and grandfather were born burften ? 
But Charles Ingcltfon , next door to the Harp in 
Barbican , has made a pretty penny by that 
afieveration. The generality go upon their firft 

conception. 
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conception, and think no further ; all the reft is 
granted. They take it, that there is fomething 
uncommon in you, and give you credit for the 
reft. You may be fure it is upon that I go, 
when fometimes, let it be to the purpofe or not, 
I keep a Latin fentence in my front ; and I was 
not a little plealed when I obferved one of niy 
readers fay, cafting his eye on my twentieth 
Paper, ‘ more Latin ftill? What a prodigious 
1 Scholar is this Man !’ But as I have '"here 
taken much liberty with this learned Dotftor, 1 
muft make up all I have faid by repeating 
what he feems to be in earned: in, and honeftly 
promife to thole who will not receive him as 
a great man : to wit, ‘ That from eight to twelve, 
‘ and from two until fix, he attends for the 
e good of the Public to bleed for three 
c pence.’ T 
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T anti non es t ais. Sapis , Luperce. 

Mart. Epig. 118. L i. v. ult. 

You fay, Lupercus , what I write 

I’n’t worth fo much : You’re in the right. 

T HIS is the day on which many eminent 
Authors will probably publifh their lafl 
words. I am afraid that few of our weekly 
Hiftorians, who are men that above all others 
delight in war, will be able to fubfift under 
the weight of a Stamp, and an approaching 
peace. A fheet of blank paper that muft have 
this new imprimatur clapped upon it, before it is 
qualified to communicate any thing to the Public, 
will make its way in the world but very heavily. 
In fhort, the necefuty of carrying a Stamp, and 
the improbability of notifying a bloody battle, 
will, I am afraid, both concur to the finking 
of thole thin folios, which have every other 
day retailed to us the hiftory of Europe for feveral 
years lafl paft. A facetious friend of mine, who 
loves a pun, calls this prefent mortality among 
Authors, ‘ The fall of the leaf.’ 

I remember, upon Mr. Baxter s death, there 
was published a fheet of very good fayings, in- 
fcribed, The. loft words of Mr. Baxter. The 
title fold fo great a number of thefe papers, that 

about 
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about a week after there came out a fecond fheet, 
infcribed, More lafi words of Mr. Baxter. In the 
fame manner, I have reafon to think, that feveral 
ingenious Writers, who have taken their leave 
of the Public, in farewel papers, will not give 
over fo, but intend to appear again, though per- 
haps under another form, and with a different 
title. Be that as it will, it is my bufmefs, in 
this place, to give an account of my own in- 
tentions, and to acquaint my reader with the 
motives by which I aft, in this great cribs of 
the republic of letters. 

I have been long debating in my own heart, 
whether I fhould throw up my pen, as an. 
Author that is cafhiered by the Adi of Par- 
liament, which is to operate v/ithin thefe four 
and twenty hours, or whether I fhould flill 
perfift in laying my Speculations, from day to 
day, before the Public. The argument which 
prevails with me moft on the foil fide of the 
queftion is, that I am informed by my Bookfeller 
he rauft raife the price of every tingle Paper to 
two-pence, or that he fhall not be able to 
pay the duty of it. Now as I am very defoous 
my readers fhould have their learning as cheap as 
poffible, it is with great difficulty that I comply 
with him in this particular. 

However, upon laying my reafons. together in 
the balance, I find that thofe which plead for 
the continuance of this work, have much the 
greater weight. For, in the firfl place, in re- 
compence for .the expence to which this will put 
my readers, it is to be hoped they may receive 
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from every Paper fo much inftru&ion, as will 
be a very good equivalent. And in order to 
this, I would not advife any one to take it in, 
who, after the perufal of it, does not find him- 
felf two-pence the wifer, or the better man for 
it ; or who, upon examination, does not believe 
that he has had two-penny-worth of mirth or 
inftrudtion for his money. 

But I mull confefs there is another motive 
which prevails with me more than the former. 
I confider that the tax on paper was given for 
the fupport of the Government and as I have 
enemies, who are apt to pervert every thing I 
do or fay, I fear they would afcribe the laying 
down my Paper, on fuch an occalion, to a fpirit 
of malecontentednefs, which I am refolved none 
fhall ever juftly upbraid me with. No, I fhall 
glory in contributing my utmoff to the Weal 
Public ; and if my country receives five or fix 
pounds a-day by my labours, 1 fhall be very 
well pleafed to find myfelf fo ufeful a member. 
It is a received maxim,., that no honed: man 
fhould enrich himfelf by methods that are pre- 
judicial to the community in which he lives ;• 
and by the fame rule I think we may pronounce 
the perfon to deferve very well of his country- 
men, whofe labours bring more into the public 
coffers, than into his own pocket. 

Since I have mentioned the word enemies, I 
muff explain myfelf fo far as to acquaint my 
reader, that I mean only the infignificant party 
zealots on both fides : Men of fuch poor narrow 
Souls, that they are not capable of thinking on 

any 
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any thing but with an eye to Whig or Tory. 
During the courfe of this Paper, I have been 
accufed by thefe defpicabie wretches of trim- 
ming, time-ferving, perfonal reflexion, fecret 
fatire, and the like. Now, though in thefe my 
compofxtions, it is vifible to any reader of com- 
mon fenfe, that I confider nothing but my fub- 
jedt, which is always of an indifferent nature; 
how . is it poffible for me to write fo clear of 
party, as not to lie open to the cenfures of thofe 
who will be applying every fentence, and finding 
out perfons and things in it, which it has no 
regard to? 

Several paltry fcribblers and declaimers have 
done me the honour to be dull upon me in 
reflexions of this nature ; but notwithstanding 
my name has been fometimes traduced by this 
contemptible tribe of men, I have hitherto 
avoided all animadverfions upon them. The 
truth of it is, I am afraid of making them ap- 
pear confiderable by taking notice of them, for 
they are like thofe imperceptible infedts which 
are difcoyered by the microfcope, and cannot 
be made the fubjedt of obfervation without being 
magnified. 

Having mentionea thofe few who have jfhewn 
themlelves the enemies of this Paper, I fhould 
be very ungrateful to the Public, did not I at 
the fame time teftify my gratitude to thofe who 
are its friends, in which number I may reckon 
many of the moft diftinguifhed perfons of all- 
conditions, parties and profeffions in the ifle of 
Great Britain. I am not fo vain as to think 
vol. VL T this 
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this approbation is fo much due to the perform- 
ance as to the defign. There is, and ever will 
be, juftice enough in the world, to afford pa- 
tronage and protection for thofe who endeavour 
to advance truth and virtue, without regard to 
the paffions and prejudices of any particular caufe 
or faCtion. If I have any other merit in me, it 
is that I have new-pointed all the batteries 
of ridicule. They have been generally planted 
againft perfons who have appeared ferious rather 
than abfurd ; or at heft, have aimed rather 
at, what is unfafhionable than what is vicious. 
For my own part, I have endeavoured to make 
nothing ridiculous that is not in ibme meafure 
criminal. I have fet up the immoral man as 
the objeCt of derifion : In fhort, if I have not 
formed a new weapon againft vice and irreligion, 
I have at ieaft fhewn how that weapon may be 
put to a right ufe, which has fo often fought the 
battles of impiety and profanenefs. ' C 
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£k-:id deceat , quid non ; quo virtus , quo ferat error. 

Hor. Ars Poet. v. 308. 

What fit, what not ; what excellent, or ill. 

Roscommon. 

S INCE two or three Writers of Comedy who 
are now living have taken their farewel of 
the Stage, thofe who fucceed them finding them- 
felves incapable of riling up to their wit, humour 
and good fenfe, have only imitated them in fome 
of thofe loofe unguarded ftrokes, in which they 
complied with the corrupt tafte of the more 
vicious part of their audience. When perfons 
of a low genius attempt this kind of writing, 
they know no difference between being merry 
and being lewd. It is with an eye to fome of 
thefe degenerate compofitions that I have written 
the following difcourfe. 

Were our Englijh Stage but half fo virtuous 
as that of the Greeks or Romans , we fhould 
quickly fee the influence of it in the behaviour 
of all the politer part of mankind. It would 
not be fafhionable to ridicule religion, or its 
profeffors; the man of pleafure would not be 
the complete Gentleman ; vanity would be out 
of countenance, and every quality which is or- 
T 2 namental 
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namental to human nature, would meet with 
that efleem which is due to it. 

If the Rnglijh Stage w 7 ere under the fame re- 
gulations the Athenian was formerly, it would 
have the fame effect that had, in recommending 
the religion, the government, and public wor- 
fhip of its country. Were our Plays fubjedt to 
proper infpe&ions and limitations, we might not 
only pafs away fever al of our vacant hours in 
the higheft entertainment j but fhould always 
rife from them wifer and better than we fat 
down to them. 

It is one of the mod: unaccountable things in 
our age, that the lewdnefs of our Theatre 
fhould be fo much complained of, fo well ex- 
pofed, and fo little redrefled. It is to be hoped, 
that fome time or other we may be at leifure 
to r'eftrain the licendoufnefs of the Theatre, and 
make it contribute its affiftance to the advance- 
ment of morality, and to the reformation of 
the age. As matters Hand at prefent, multi- 
tudes are fhut out from this noble diveriion, 
by reafon of thofe abufes and corruptions that 
accompany it. A father is often afraid that 
his daughter fhould be ruined by thofe enter- 
tainments, which were invented for the accom- 
plifhment and refining of human nature. The 
Athenian and Roman Plays were written with 
fuch a regard to morality, that Socrates ufed to 
frequent the one, and Cicero the other. 

It happened once indeed, that Cato dropped 
into the Roman Theatre, when the Floralia were 
to be reprefented 3 and as in that performance, 

which 
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which was a kind of religious ceremony, there 
were feveral indecent parts to be adted, the 
people refufed to fee them whilft Cato was pre- 
fent. Martial on this hint made the following 
Epigram, which we rauft fuppofe was applied 
to feme grave friend of his, that had been ac- 
cidentally prefent at feme feich entertainment. 

Nojjes jocofa dulce cum facrurn Flora , 

Feftofa x ue lufus , & licentiamvulgi. 

Cur in Fheatrum, Cato fevers , venijli? 

An ideo tantiim veneras , ut exires ? Epig. 1. 1 . 1, 

Why doft thou come, great Cenfor of the age. 

To fee the loofe diverfions of the Stage ? 

With awful countenance and brow fevere. 

What in the name of goodnefs doft thou here ? 

See the mixt crowd ! how giddy, lewd and vain ? 

. Didft thou come in but to go out again ? 

An accident of this nature might happen once 
in an age among the Greeks, or Romans ; but 
they were too wife and good to let the con- 
ftant nightly entertaiment be of fuch a nature, 
that people of the moil fenfe and virtue could 
not be at it. Whatever vices are reprefented upon 
the Stage, they ought to be fo marked and 
branded by the Poet, as not to apppear either 
laudable or amiable in the perfon who is tainted 
with them. But if we look into the Englijh 
Comedies above-mentioned, we would think 
they were formed upon a quite contrary maxim, 
and that this rule, though it held good upon 
the heathen Stage, was not to be regarded in 

T 3 chriftian 
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chriftian Theatres. There is another rule like- 
wife, which was obferved by Authors of anti- 
quity, and which thefe modern Genius’s have 
no regard to, and that was never to choofe an 
improper fubjedf for ridicule. Now a fubjedt is 
improper for ridicule, if it is apt to ftir up horror' 
and commiferation rather than laughter. For 
this reafon, we do not find any Comedy, in fo 
polite an Author as ‘Terence , raifed upon the 
violations of the marriage-bed. The falfhood of 
the wife or hufband has given occafion to noble 
Tragedies, but a Scipio and Lelius would have 
looked upon inceft or murder to have been as 
proper fubjedts for Comedy. On the contrary, 
cuckoldom is the bails of moft of our modern 
Plays. . If an Alderman appears upon the Stage, 
you may be fure it is in order to be cuckolded. 
An Hufband, that is a little grave or elderly, 
generally meets with the fame fate. Knights 
and Baronets, country Squires, and Juftices of 
the Quorum, come up to town for no other pur- 
pofe. I have feen poor Dogget cuckolded in all 
thefe capacities. In fhort, our Englijh Writers 
are as frequently fevere upon this innocent un- 
happy creature, commonly known by the name 
of a Cuckold, as the ancient Comic Writers 
were upon an eating parafite, or a vain-glorious 
foldier. 

At the fame time the Poet fe contrives matters 
that the two criminals are the favourites of the 
audience. We fit flill, and wifh well to them 
through the whole Play, are pleafed when they 
meet with proper opportunities, .and out of 

humour 
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humour when they are difappointed. The truth 
of it is, the accomplifhed Gentleman upon the 
EngHJh Stage, is the perfon that is familiar with 
other mens wives, and indifferent to his own ; 
as the fine woman is generally a compofition 
of fprightlinefs and falfhood. I do not know 
whether it proceeds from barrennefs of invention, 
depravation of manners, or ignorance 'of man- 
kind, but I have often wondered that our ordi- 
nary Poets cannot frame to themfelves the idea 
of a fine man who is not a whore-mafler, or of 
a fine woman that is not a jilt. 

I have fometimes thought of compiling a 
fyftem of Ethics out of the writings of thofe 
corrupt Poets, under the title of Stage Morality. 
But I have been diverted from this thought by 
a project which has been executed by an inge- 
nious Gentleman of my acquaintance. He has 
compofed, it feems, the hiilory of a young fel- 
low, who has taken all his notions of the world 
from the Stage, and who has directed himfeif, 
in every circumflance of his life and conven- 
tion, by the maxims and examples of the fine 
Gentleman in Englijh Comedies. If I can pre- 
vail upon him to give me a copy of this new- 
fafhioned novel, I will bellow on jt a place in 
my Works, and queftion not but it may have 
as good an effedl upon the Drama, as Don 
§>yixote had upon Romance, % C 
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-sroAuj/poi/iV fJ.!Xsrr,v tpsvoct, ipiXi' :c, <fsi 

Tauriiv dvfytlnroicri TzXiyjoiirxv <pu<ni/ ehai. 

Long exercife, my friend, enures the mind ; 

And what we once diflik’d, we pleafmg find. 

t I HERE is not a common faying which 
j|_ has a better turn of fenfe in it, than 
what we often hear in the mouths of the vulgar, 
that Cuftom is a fecond nature. It is indeed 
able to form the man anew, and to give him 
inclinations and capacities altogether different 
from thofe he was born with. Dodor Plot, in 
his hiftory of Staford/hrre, tells us of an’ Idiot 
that chancing to live within the found of a 
clock, and always amufing himfelf with counting 
the hour of the day whenever the clock ftruck, 
the clock being fpoiled by fome accident, the 
-Idiot continued to ftrike and count the hour 
■without the help of it, in the fame manner as 
he had done when it was intire. Though I 
dare not vouch for the truth of this ftory, it is 
very certain that Cuftom has a mechanical effedf 
upon the body, at the fame time that it has a 
very extraordinary influence upon the mind. 

I fhail in this Paper conflder one very remarka- 
ble eflfed: which Cuftom has upon human nature ; 
and which, if rightly obferved, may lead us 

into 
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into very ufeful rules of life. What I (hall here 
take notice of in Cuftom, is its wonderful efficacy 
in making every thing pleafant to us. A perfon 
who is addi&ed to play or gaming, though he 
took but little delight in it at firft, by degrees 
contracts fo ftrong an inclination towards it, and 
gives himfelf up fo intirely to it, that it feems 
the only end of his Being. The love of a retired 
or bufy life will grow upon a man infenfibly, 
as he is converfant in the one or the other, 
until he is utterly unqualified for relilhing that 
to which he has been for fome time difufed. 
Nay, a man may fmoke, or drink, or take 
fnuff, until he is unable to pafs away his time 
without it ; not to mention how our delight in 
any particular ftudy, art, or fcience, rifes and 
improves in proportion to the application which 
we bellow upon it. Thus what was at firft an 
exercife, becomes at length an entertainment. 
Our employments are changed into our diver- 
lions. The mind grows fond of thole addons 
fire is accuftomed to, and is drawn with reluct- 
ancy from thofe paths in which lire has uled to 
walk. 

Not only fuch actions as were at firft indif- 
ferent to us, but even fuch as were painful, will 
by Cuftom and practice become pleafant. Sir 
Francis Bacon obferves in his Natural Philofophy, 
that our tafte is never pleafed better than with 
thofe things which at firft created a difguft in 
it. He gives particular inftances of Claret, Coffee, 
and other liquors, which the palate feldom ap- 
proves upon tire firft tafte; but when it has 
v ' once 
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once got a reiifh of them, generally retains it 
for life. The mind is conffituted after the fame 
manner, and after having habituated herfelf to 
any particular exercife or employment, not only 
lofes her firft averfion towards it, but conceives 
a certain fondnefs and affe&ion for it. I have 
heard one of the greateft Genius’s this age has 
produced, who had been trained up in all the 
polite {Indies of antiquity, allure me, upon his . 
being obliged to fearch into feveral rolls and 
records, that notwithstanding fuch an employ- 
ment was at firft very dry and irkfom to him, 
he at laft took an incredible pleafure in it, and 
preferred it even to the reading of Virgil or Cicero. 
The reader will obferve, that I have not here 
confidered Cuftom as it makes things eafy, but 
as it renders them delightful ; and though others 
have often made the fame reflexions, it is poffi- 
ble they may not have drawn thofe ufes from 
it, with which I intend to fill the remaining 
part of this Paper. 

If we confider attentively this property of 
human nature, it may inflrudt us in very fine 
moralities. In the firft place, I would have 
no man difcouraged with that kind of life or 
feries of adtion, in which the choice of others, 
or his own oeceffities, may have engaged him. 
It may perhaps be very difagreeable to him at 
firfl: ; but ufe and application will certainly render 
it not only lefs painful, but pleafing and iatis- 
fadtory. 

In the fecond place, I would recommend to 
every one that admirable precept which Pytha- 
goras 
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goras is faid to have given to his difciples, and 
which that Philofopher mull have drawn from 
the obfervation I have enlarged upon. Optimum 
mta genus eligito, nam Confuetudo faciet juamdif- 
' fimum , ' Pitch upon that courfe of life, which is 
c the moil; excellent, and Cuftom will render it 
■ the mod: delightful.’ Men, whofe circumftances 
will permit them to choofe their own way of 
life, are inexcufable if they do not purfue that 
which their judgment tells them is the mod: 

! laudable. The voice of reafon is more to be 

I regarded than the bent of any prefent inclination, 

fence by the rule above-mentioned inclination 
will at length come over to reafon, though we 
can never force reafon to comply with inclina- 
!: tion. 

!■ In the third place, this obfervation may teach 

\ the moil fenfual and irreligious man, to over- 

look thofe hardfhips and difficulties, which are 
; apt to difcourage him from the profecution of 

a virtuous life. ‘ The Gods, faid Hejiod , have 
i £ placed labour before virtue ; the way to her 

I c is at firft rough and difficult, but grows more 

; £ fmooth and eafy the further you advance in 

> c it.’ The man who proceeds in it, with fteadi- 

nefs and refolution, will in a little time find 
that c her ways are ways of pleafantnefs, and 
e that all her paths are peace.’ 

To enforce this confideration, we may further 
; obferve, that the pradtice of religion will not 

I only be attended with that pleafure, which na~ 

4 turally accompanies thofe adtions to which we 

- are habituated, but with thofe fupernumerary 

f ■ ' i°y s 
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joys of heart, that rife from the confcioufnefs 
of fuch a pleafure, from the {atisfadtion of adting 
up to the didtates of reafon, and from the 
profpedt of an happy immortality. 

In the fourth place, we may learn from this 
obfervation which we have made on the mind 
of man, to take particular care, when we are 
once fettled in a regular courfe of life, how 
we too frequently indulge ourfelves in any the 
moil; innocent diverfions and entertainments, fmce 
the mind may infenfibly fall off from the relifh 
of virtuous adtions, and, by degrees, exchange 
that pleafure which it takes in the performance 
of its duty, for delights of a much more inferior 
and unprofitable nature. 

The laffc ufe which I {hall make of this 
remarkable property in human nature, of being 
delighted with thofe adtions to which it is ac- 
cuftomed, is to {hew how abfolutely neceflary 
it is for us to gain habits of virtue in this life, 
if we would enjoy the pleafures of the next. 
The ftate of blifs we call Heaven will not be 
capable of affedting thofe minds, which are not 
thus qualified for it ; we muft, in this world, 
gain a relifh of truth and virtue, if we would 
be able to tafte that knowledge and perfedtion, 
which are to make us happy in the next. The 
feeds of thofe fpiritual joys and raptures, which 
are to rife up and fiourifh in the Soul to all 
eternity, muft be planted in her, during this 
her prefent ftate of probation. In fhort, Heaven 
is not to be looked upon only as the reward, 
but as the natural effedt of a religious life, • 


On 
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On the other hand, thole evil Spirits, who, 
by long Cuftom, have contracted in the body 
habits of lull and fenfuality, malice and revenge, 
an averfion to every thing that is good, juft or 
laudable, are naturally feafoned and prepared 
for pain and mifery. Their torments have 
already taken root in them; they cannot be 
happy when diverted of the body, unlefs we 
may fuppofe, that Providence will, in a manner, 
create them anew, and work a miracle in the 
rectification of their faculties. They may, in- 
deed, tafte a kind of malignant pleafure in thofe 
aCtions to which they are accuftomed, whilft in 
this life ; but when they are removed from all 
thofe objeCts which are here apt to gratify them, 
they will naturally become their own tormentors, 
and cherilh in themfelves thofe painful habits 
of mind which are called, in Scripture phrafe, 

‘ The worm which never dies.’ This notion of 
Heaven and Hell is fo very conformable to the 
light of Nature, that it was difcovered by feveral 
of the moft exalted Heathens. It has been 
finely improved by many eminent Divines of 
the laft age, as in particular by Archbifhop 
Tillotfon and Dr. Sherlock : But there is none 
who has raifed fuch noble fpeculations upon it 
as Dr. Scott, in the firft book of his Chriftian 
Life, which is one of the fineft and moft 
rational fchemes of Divinity, that is written in 
our Tongue, of in any other. That excellent 
Author has fhevra how every particular Cuftom 
and habit of virtue will, in its own nature, pro- 
duce the Heaven, or a ftate of happinefs, in him 
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who {hall hereafter pradife it : As on the con- 
trary, how every Cuftom or habit of vice will be 
the natural Hell of him in whom it fubfifts. C 
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Ftsdius hoc illiquid quandoque audelis. Juv. Sat 2. v. 82. 
In time to greater bafenefs you’ll proceed. 

f I ' H E firft fteps towards ill are very care- 
1 fully to be avoided, for men inlenfibly 
go oil when they are once entered, and do 
not keep up a lively abhorrence of the lead 
unworthinels. There is a certain frivolous Falf- 
hood that people indulge themfelves in, which 
ought to be had in greater deteftation than it 
commonly meets with : What I mean is a neg- 
led of promifes made on fmall and indifferent 
occafions, fuch as parties of pleafure, entertain- 
ments, and fometimes meetings out of curiofity, 
in men of like faculties, to be in each other’s 
company. There are many caufes to which one 
may affign this light infidelity. Jack Sippet 
never keeps the hour he has appointed to come 
to a friend’s to dinner ; but he is an infignifi- 
cant fellow who does it out of vanity. He 
could never, he knows, make any figure in 
company, but by giving a little difturbance at 
his entry, and therefore takes care to drop in 
when he thinks you are juft feated. He takes 
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his place after having difcompofed every body, 
and defires there may be no ceremony ; then 
does he begin to call himfelf the faddeft fellow, 
in difappointing fo many places as he was in- 
vited to elfewhere. It is the Fop’s vanity to 
name houfes of better chear, and to acquaint 
you that he chofe yours out of ten dinners 
which he was obliged to be at that day. The 
lafb time I had the fortune to eat with him, he 
was imagining how very fat he fhould have been 
had he eaten all he had ever been invited to. 
But it is impertinent to dwell upon the manners 
of fuch a wretch as obliges all whom he dilap- 
points, though his circumftances conftrain them 
to be civil to him. But there are thofe that 
every one would be glad to fee, v/ho fall into 
the fame deteftable habit. It is a mercilefs thing 
that any one can be at eafe, and fuppofe a fet 
of people who have a kindnefs for him, at that 
moment waiting out of refpedt to him, and 
refilling to tafte their food or converfation, with 
the utmoft impatience. One of thefe promifers 
fometimes lhall make his excufes for not coming 
at all, fo late that half the company have only 
to lament, that they have negleded matters of 
moment to meet him whom they find a trifler. 
They immediately repent of the value they 
had for him ; and fuch treatment repeated, makes 
company never depend upon his promifes any 
more ; fo that he often comes at the middle of 
a meal, where he is fecretly flighted by the 
perfons with whom he eats, and curfed by the 
fervants, whofe dinner is delayed by his pro- 
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longing their mailer’s entertainment. It is won- 
derful, that men guilty this way, could never 
have obferved, that the whiling time, and 
gathering together, and waiting a little before 
dinner, is the moil aukwardly paiTed away of 
any part of the four-and-twenty hours. If they 
did think at all, they would refledt upon their 
guilt, in lengthening fuch a fulpenflon of agreea- 
ble life. The conftant offending this way, has, 
in a degree, an effed upon the honefly of his 
mind who is guilty of it, as' common (wearing 
is a kind of habitual perjury: It makes the 
Soul unattentive to what an oath is, even while 
it utters it at the lips. Phocion beholding a 
wordy orator, while he was making a magni- 
ficent fpeech to the people, full of vain promises $ 
c Methinks, laid he, I am now fixing my eyes 
* upon a Cyprefs-tree, it has all the pomp and 
c beauty imaginable in its branches, leaves, and 
‘ height, but alas it bears no fruit.’ 

Though the expectation which is railed by 
impertinent promifes is thus barren, their con- 
fidence, even after failures, is fo great, that 
they fubfifl: by (till promifing on. I have here- 
tofore difcourfed of the infignificant Liar, the 
Boaftcr, and the Caftle-builder, and treated them 
as no ill-defigning men, (though they are to be 
placed among the frivoloufly falfe ones) but 
perfons who fall into that way purely to recom- 
mend themfelves by their vivacities ; but indeed 
I cannot let heedlefs promifers, though in the 
moft minute circumftances, pafs with fo flight a 
cenfure. If a man fhould take a refolution to 
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fay only fums above- an hundred pounds, and 
yet contrail with different people debts of five 
and ten, how long can we fuppofe he will 
keep his credit ? This man will as long fupport 
his good name in bufinefs, as he will in con- 
vention^ who without difficulty makes affigna* 
tions which he is indifferent whether he keeps 
or not. 

I am the more fevere upon this vice, becaufe 
I have been fo unfortunate as to be a very 
great criminal myfelf. Sir Andrew Freeport* 
and all my other friends who are fcrupulous to 
promifes of the meanefl confideration imaginable, 
from an habit of virtue that way* have often 
upbraided me with it. 1 take fhame upon my- 
felf for this crime, and more particularly for 
the greateft I ever committed of the fort, that 
when as agreeable a company of Gentlemen and 
Ladies as ever were got together, and I forfooth 
Mr. Spectator, to be of the party with 
women of merit, like a booby as I was, miftook 
the time of meeting, and came the night fol- 
lowing. I wi£h every fool who is negligent in 
this kind, may have as great a lofs as i had in 
this ; for the fame company will never meet 
more, but are difperfed into various parts of the 
world, and I am left under the compundion 
that I deferve, in fo many different places to be 
called a trifier. 

This fault is fometimes to be accounted for, 
when defirable people are fearful of appearing 
precife and referved by denials ; but they will 
find the apprehenfion of that imputation will 

Vo l. VI. U A betray 
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betray them into a childifh impotence of mind, 
and make them promife all who are fo kind to 
afk it of them. This leads fuch foft creatures 
into the misfortune of teeming to return over- 
tures of good-will with ingratitude. The firfl 
fteps in the breach of a man’s integrity are 
much more important than men ' are aware of. 
The man who fcruples breaking his word in 
little things would not fuffer in his own con- 
fcience fo great pain for failures of confequence, 
as he who thinks every little offence againft truth 
and juftice a difparagement. We fhould not 
make any thing we ourfelves difapprove habitual 
to us, if we would be fure of our integrity. 

I remember a Fallhood of the trivial fort, 
though not in relation to affignatipns, that ex- 
pofed a man to a very uneafy adventure. Will 
Trap and Jack Stint were chamber-fellows in 
the Inner-Temple about twenty-five years ago. 
They one night fat in the Pit together at a 
Comedy, where they both obferved and liked 
the fame young woman in the Boxes. Their 
kindnefs for her entered both hearts deeper than 
they imagined. Stint had a good faculty in 
writing Letters of Love, and made his addrefs 
privately that way; while Trap proceeded in 
the ordinary courfe, by money and her waiting- 
maid. The Lady gave them both encourage- 
ment, receiving Trap into the utmoft favour, 
and anfwering at the fame time Stint’s Letters, 
and' giving him appointments at third places. 
Trap began to fufpedl the epiftolary correfpon- 
dence of his friend, and difcovered alfo that 

Stint 
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Stint opened all his Letters which came to 
their common lodgings, in order to form his own 
affignations. After much anxiety and reftlefnefs, 
Trap came to a refolution, which he thought 
would break off their commerce with one ano- 
ther without any hazardous explanation. He 
therefore writ a Letter in a feigned hand to 
Mr. Trap at his chambers in the Tt mple. Stint, 
according to cuftom, feized and opened it, and 
Was not a little furprifed to find the infide 
directed to himfelf, when, with great perturba- 
tion of fpirit, he read as follows. 

Mr* Stint , 

£ ~\7 O U have gained a flight fatisfadticn at the 
c ^ expence of doing a very heinous crime. 
8 At the price of a faithful friend you have 
8 obtained an inconflant Miftrefs. I rejoice in 
‘ this expedient I have thought of to break my 
c mind to you, and tell you, you are a bafe 
c fellow, by a means which does not expofe 
8 you to the affront except you deferve it. ' I 
8 know, Sir, as criminal as you are, you have 

* ftill fhame enough to avenge yourfelf againft 
8 the hardinefs of any one that fhould public- 
4 ly tell you of it. I therefore, who have 
‘ received fo many fecret hurts from you, fhall 
8 take fatisfadlion with fafety to myfelf. I call you 
8 bafe, and you mufl bear it, or acknowledge 

* it; I triumph over you that you cannot come at 
8 me ; nor do I think it dishonourable to come 
8 in armour. to aflault him, who was in ambuf- 
4 cade when he wounded me. 
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* What need more be faid to convince you 
8 of being guilty of the faafeft practice imagina- 
1 ble, than that it is fuch as has made you 
c liable to be treated after this manner, while 
« you yourfelf cannot in your own confcience 
« but allow the juftice of the upbraidings of 

Your injured friend,. 

T W. Trap . 
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■* — —Tibi fcriptus, Matrona , libellus. Mart. 

A book the chafteft matron may perufe. 

W HEN I refiedt upon my labours 
for the Public, I cannot but obferve, 
that part of the fpecies, of which I profefs 
myfelf a friend and guardian, is fometimes 
treated with feverity ; that is, there are in my 
writings many defcriptions given of ill perfons, 
and not any diredt encomium made of thofe 
who are good. When I was convinced of this 
error, I could not but immediately call to mind 
feveral of the fair Sex of my acquaintance, 
whofe charadters deferve to be tranfmitted to 
poflerity in writings which will long outlive 
mine. But I do not think that a reafon why 
I fhould not give them their place in my 

Diurnal 
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Diurnal as long as it will laft. For the fervjce 
therefore of my female readers, I fhall fingle out 
fome characters of Maids, Wives, and Widows, 
which deferve the imitation of the Sex. She 
who fhall lead this fmall illuftrious number of 
Heroines fhall be the amiable Fidelia . 

Before I enter upon the particular parts of 
her character, it is neceffary to preface, that 
fhe is the only child of a decrepid father, 
whofe life is bound up in hers. This Gentle- 
man has ufed Fidelia from her cradle with 
all the tendernefs imaginable, and has viewed 
her growing perfections with the partiality of a 
parent, that fbon thought her accompiifhed above 
the children of all other men, but never thought 
fhe was come to the utmofl improvement of 
which fhe herfelf was capable. This fondnefs 
has had very happy effedts upon his own hap- 
pinefs ; for fhe reads, fhe dances, fhe lings, ufes 
her fpinet and lute to the utmofl perfection : 
And the Lady’s ufe of all thefe excellencies, is 
to divert the old man in his eafy chair, when 
he is out of the pangs of a chronical diflemper. 
Fidelia is now in the twenty-third year of her 
age; but the application of many Lovers, her 
vigorous time of life, her quick fenfe of all that 
is truly gallant .and elegant in the enjoyment of 
a plentiful fortune, are not able to draw her 
from the fide of her good old father. Certain 
it is, that there is no kind of affedtion fo pure 
and angelic as that of a father to a daugh- 
ter. He beholds her both with, and without 
regard to her Sex, In Love to our wives 
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thgre is defire, to our fons there is ambition; 
but in that to our daughters, there is fome- 
. thing which there are no words to exprefs. 
Her life is defigned wholly domeffic, and 
Hie is fo ready a friend and companion, that 
every thing that paffes about a man, is accom- 
panied with the idea of her prefence. Her 
Sex alfo is naturally fo much expofed to hazard, 
both as to fortune and innocence, that there is, 
perhaps, a new caufe of fondnefs arifing from 
that confideration alfo. None but fathers can 
have a true fen fe of tliefe fort of pieafures and 
fenfations ; but my familiarity with the father 
of Fidelia , makes me let drop die words which 
I have heard him fpeak, and obferve upon his 
tendernefs towards her. 

Fidelia on her part, as I was going to fay, as 
accomplifhed as fhe is, with ail her beauty, 
wit, air and mien, employs her whole time in 
care and attendance upon her father. How have 
I been charmed to fee one of the mofc beau- 
teous women the age has produced on her knees 
helping on an old man’s flipper ! Her filial re- 
gard to him is what fhe makes her diversion, 
her bufinefs, and her glory. When fire was 
alked by a friend of her deceafed mother to 
admit of the courtfhip of her fon, fhe anfwered, 
that fhe had a great refpect and gratitude to her 
for the overture in behalf of one fo near to her, 
but that, during her father’s life, fhe would 
admit into her heart no value for any thing 
that Should interfere with her endeavour, to 
make his remains of life as happy and eafy as 
5 could 
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could be expedfed in his circumftances. The 
Lady admonifhed her of the prime of life with 
a fmile ; which Fidelia anfwered with a frank- 
nefs that always attends unfeigned virtue; 4 It 
4 is true, Madam, there is to he fure very great 
£ fatisfadlions to be expedfed in the commerce 
4 of a man of honour, whom one tenderly loves ; 

4 but I find fo much fatisfadion in the reflexion, 

£ how much I mitigate a good man’s pains, 

4 whofe welfare depends upon my afiiduity about 
4 him, that I willingly exclude the loofe gratifi- 
4 cations of paffion for the folid reflexions of 
4 duty. I know not whether any man’s wife 
4 would be allowed, and (what I Ml more 
4 fear) I know not whether I, a wife, fhould 
4 be willing to be as officious as I am at prefent 
4 about my parent.’ The happy father has her 
declaration that (lie will not marry during his 
life, and the pleaiure of feeing that refolution 
not uneafy to her. Were one to paint filial 
affedtion in its utmoft beauty, he could not 
have a more lively idea of it than in beholding 
Fidelia ferving her father at his hours of riling, 
meals and reft. 

When the general crowd of female youth are 
confulting their glades, preparing for Balls, Af- 
femblies, or Plays; for a young Lady, who 
could be regarded among the foremoft in thofe 
places, either for her perfon, wit, fortune, or 
converfation, and yet contemn all thefe enter- 
tainments, to fweeten the heavy hours of a 
decrepid parent, is a refignation truly heroic. 
Fidelia performs the duty of a nurfe with all 
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the beauty of a bride; nor does {he neo-ledt 
her- perfon, becaufe of her attendance on him, 
when he is too ill to receive company, to 
whom fhe may make an appearance. 

Fidelia , who gives him up her youth, does 
not think it any great facrifke to add to it the 
fpoiling of her drefs. Her care and exadtnefs 
in her habit, convince her father of the alacrity 
of her mind ; and fine has of all women the 
beft foundation for affeding the praife of a feem- 
ing negligence. What adds to the entertain- 
ment of the good old man is, that Fidelia , 
where merit and fortune cannot be overlooked 
by epiftolary Lovers, reads over the accounts of 
her conquefts, plays on her fpinet the oayeft 
airs, (and while {he is doing ib, you would 
think her formed only for gallantry) to inti- 
mate to him the pleafures {he delpifes for his 
fake. 

Thofe who think themfelves the pattern of 
good-breeding and gallantry, would be aftonifhed 
to hear that in thofe intervals when the old 
Gentleman is at eafe, and can bear company, 
there, aje at his houle in the moil regular order, 
affemblies of people of the high eft merit; where 
there is converfation without mention of the 
faults of the abfent, benevolence between men 
and women without paffion, and the higheft 
fubjedis of morality treated of as natural and 
accidental difcourfe ; all which is owing to the 
genius of Fidelia , who at once makes her father’s 
way to another world ealy, and herfelf capable 
€>f being an honour to his name in this. 

Mr, 
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Mr. Spectator, 

‘ T Was the other day at the Rear-Garden 

4 J[_ in hopes to have feen your Ihort face j but 
‘ not being fo fortunate, I muft tell you by 
‘ way of Letter, that there is a myftery among 

the Gladiators which has efcaped your fpedta- 

5 torial penetration. For being in a box at an 
£ alehoufe near that renowned feat of honour 
‘ above-mentioned, I overheard two Mailers of 
‘ the Science agreeing to quarrel on the next 
4 opportunity. This was to happen in the com- 
c pany of a fet of the fraternity of balket-hilts, 
4 who were to meet that evening. When this 
4 , was fettled, one afked the other, will you 
4 give cuts or receive ? The other anfwered, 

* receive. It was replied, are you a paffionate 
4 man ? No, provided you cut no more nor no 
4 deeper than we agree. I thought it my duty 
4 to acquaint you with this, that the people 

* may not pay their money for fighting, and be 
4 cheated, 

T ' 


Your humble fervant, 

Scabbard Rufty* 
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■ Qugrenda fecunia ■primiim , 

Firms poft nummos. Hor. Ep. 1. 1. 1. v . 53. 

■ Get Money, Money ftill ; 

And then let virtue follow, if fhe will. Pope. 

Mr. Spectator, 

c ALL men, through different paths, make 
: JL~\. at the lame common thing, Money; 
4 and it is to her we owe the Politician, the 
4 Merchant, and the Lawyer; nay, to be free 
' with you, I believe to that alfo v/e are be- 
4 holden for our Spectator. 1 am apt to think, 
4 that could we look into our own hearts, vre 
4 fhould fee Money engraved in them in more 
1 lively and moving charaders than felf-prefer- 
4 vation ; for who can refled upon the Merchant 
c holding fail in a doubtful purfuit of her, and 
4 all mankind facrificing their quiet to her, but 
£ muff perceive that the charaders of felf-pre- 
4 fervation (which were doubtlefs originally the 
£ brightefl) are fullied, if not wholly defaced; 

£ and that thofe of Money (which at firft was 
c only valuable as a mean to fecurity) are of 
4 late fo brightened, that the charaders of felf- 
4 prefervation, like a lefs light fet by a greater, 

4 are become almoft imperceptible? Thus has 

4 Monev 
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4 Money got the upper hand of what all man-? 

4 kind formerly thought moll dear, viz. Secu- 
4 rity ; and I with I could fay fhe had here 
‘ put a flop to her victories ; but, alas ! com- 
4 mon honefty fell a facrifice to her. This is 
4 the way fcholaftic men talk of the greateft 
£ good in the world ; but I, a tradefman, fliall 
4 give you another account of this matter in 
4 the plain narrative of my own life. I think 
4 it proper, in the firft place, to acquaint my 
4 readers, that fince my fetting out in the world, 

4 which was in the year 1660, I never wanted 
4 Money ; having begun with an indifferent 
good flock in the Tobacco-trade, to which 1 
was bred ; and by the continual fuccefies, it 
4 has pleafed providence to blefs my endeavours 
4 with, am at iaft arrived at what they call a 
4 Plumb. To uphold my difcourfe in the 
4 manner of your Wits or Philofophers, by 
4 fpeaking fine things, or drawing inferences, 

4 as they pretend, from the nature of the fubjedt, 

4 I account it vain ; having never found any thing 
4 in the writings of fuch men, that did not 
4 favour more of the invention of the brain, or 
4 what is ftiled Speculation, than of found judg- 
4 ment or profitable obfervation. I will readily 
4 grant indeed, that there is what the Wits 
4 call natural in their talk ; which is the utmoft 
4 thofe curious Authors can afliime to them- 
• felves, and is indeed all they endeavour at, 
4 for they are but lamentable teachers. And, 
4 what, I pray, is natural ? That which is pleaf- 
4 ing and eafy : And what are pleafing and 
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4 eafy ? Forfooth, a new thought or conceit 
4 drefled up in fmooth quaint language, to 
4 to make you fmile and wag your head, as 

* being what you never imagined before, and 

* yet wonder why you had not; mere frothy 
£ amufements ! fit only for boys or filly women 
c to be caught with. 

‘ It is not my prefent intention to inftrud: 
4 my readers in the methods of acquiring Riches ; 
4 that may be the work of another Eflay ; but 
c to exhibit the real and folid advantages I have 
c found by them in my long and manifold ex- 
£ perience; nor yet all the advantages of fo 
£ worthy and valuable a blefiing, (for who 
£ does not know or imagine the comforts of 

4 being warm or living at eafe? And that 

5 power and preeminence are their infeparable 
£ attendants ?) But only to inftance the great 
4 fupports they afford us under the fevereft 
£ calamities and misfortunes ; to fhew that the 
4 love of them is a fpecial antidote againft im- 
£ morality and vice, and that the fame does 
4 like wife naturally difpofe men to actions of 
4 piety and devotion : All which I can make 
4 out by my own experience, who think my~ 

6 felf no ways particular from the reft of man- 
4 kind, nor better nor worfe by nature than 
4 generally other men are. 

4 In the Year 1665, when the ficknefs was, 

4 I loft by it my wife and two children, which 
4 were all my ftock. Probably I might have 
4 had more, confidering I was married between 
4 four and five years ; but finding her to be a 

4 teeming 
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4 teeming woman, I was careful, as having then 
4 little above a brace of thoufand pounds to 

* carry on my trade and maintain a family 
4 with. I loved them as ufually men do their 

* wives and children, and therefore could not 
4 refill the firft impulfes of nature on lb 
4 wounding a lofs ; but I quickly roufed myfehj 
4 and found means to alleviate, and at Jail con- 
‘ quer my affliction, by reflecting how that 
4 file and her children having been no great ex- 
4 pence to me, the bell part of her fortune 
4 was ftill left ; that my charge being reduced 
4 to myfelf, a journeyman, and a maid, I might 
4 live far cheaper than before ; and that being 
4 now a childlefs widower, I might perhaps 
4 marry a no lefs deferving woman, and with a 
4 much better fortune than the brought, which 
4 was but eight hundred pounds. And to con- 
4 vince my readers that fuch confiderations as 
4 thefe were proper and apt to produce fuch 
4 an effeft, I remember it was the conftant 
4 obfervation at that deplorable time when fo 
4 many hundreds were fwept away daily, that 
4 the rich ever bore the lofs of their fami- 
4 lies and relations far better than the poor; 
4 the latter having little or nothing before-hand, 
4 and living from hand to mouth, placed the 
4 whole comfort and fatisfafiion of their lives 
4 in their wives and children, and were therefore 
4 inconfolable. 

4 The following year happened the fire ; 
t which time, by good providence, it was my 

4 fortune 
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£ fortune to have converted the greateft part of 
‘ my effects into ready Money, on the profpedt 
£ of an extaordinary advantage which I was 
£ preparing to lay hold on. This calamity 
£ was verv terrible and aftonifhing, the fury 
£ of the flames being fuch, that whole ftreets, 
£ at leveral diftant places, were, deftroyed at one 
£ and the fame time, fo that (as it is well known) 

‘ almoft all our citizens were burnt out of 
1 what they had. But what did I then do ? 
£ 1 did not fland gazing on the ruins of our 
5 noble metropolis ; I did not fliake my head, 
£ wring my hands, figh and (lied tears j I con- 
£ fidered with mylelf what could this avail ; I 
c fell a plodding what advantages might be 
£ made of the ready caflh I had, and imme- 
£ diately bethought myfelf that wonderful pen ny- 
c worths might be bought of the goods that 
1 were faved out of the fire. In fhort with about 
£ two thoufand pounds and a little credit, I 
1 bought as much Tobacco as railed my eftate 
5 to the value of ten thoufand pounds. I then 
tc looked on the allies of our city, and the 
£C mifery of its late inhabitants, as an effed of 
cc the juft wrath and indignation of Heaven 
“ towards a finful and perverfe people.” 

£ After this I married again, and that wife 
‘ dying, I took another, but both proved to be 
£ idle baggages : The firft gave me a great deal of 
£ plague and vexation by her extravagancies, and 

* I became one of the by-words of the city. 

* I knew it would be to no manner of pur- 

4 pofe 



clinations of women, which fly out the more 
for being reftrained ; but what I could I did. 

I watched her narrowly, and by good luck 
found her in the embraces (for which I had 
two witnefies with me) of a . wealthy {park 
of the court-end of the town ; of whom I 
recovered fifteen thoufand pounds,. which made 
me amends for what foe had idly fquandered,. 
and put a filence to all my neighbours, taking 
off my reproach by the gain they faw I had 
by it. The laft died about two years after 
I married her, in labour of three children. I 
conje&ure they were begot by a country 
kinfman of hers, whom, at her recommenda- 
tion, I took into my family, and gave wages 
to as a journeyman. What this creature ex- 
pended in delicacies and high diet with her 
kinfman (as well as I could compute by the 
Poulterers, Fifhmongers, and Grocers bills) 
amounted in the laid two years to one hundred 
eighty fix pounds, four {hillings, and five 
pence half-penny. The fine apparel, bracelets,, 
lockets, and treats, &c. of the other, accord- 
ing to the beft calculation, came in three 
years and about three quarters to feven hun- 
dred forty four pounds, feven {hidings and 
nine pence. After this I refolved never to marry 
more, and found I had been a gainer by my 
marriages, and the damages granted me for 
the abufes of my bed, (all charges deducted) 

; eight thoufand three hundred pounds within 
£ a trifle. 

4 I come 
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c I come now to £hew the good effects of 
the love of IVIoney on the lives of men 

* towards rendering them honeft, fober, and 
£ religious. When I was a young man, I had 
c a mind to make the beft of my wits, and 

over-reached a country chap in a parcel of 

* unfound goods ; to whom, upon his upbraid- 
c in g, and threatening to expofe me for it, I 

returned the equivalent of his lofs ; and upon 
his good advice, wherein he clearly dernonf- 
trated the folly of fiich artifices, which can 
never end but in fhame, and the ruin 
of all coirefpondence, I never after tranf- 

* g reffed - Can your Courtiers, who take bribes, 
or youi Lawyers or Phyiicians in their practice, 

£ or even the Divines who intermeddle in 
1 worldly affairs, boaft of making but one flip 
in tneii liyes, and of fuch a thorough and 
4 Ming reformation? Since my coming into 
£ the world. I do not remember I was ever 
overtaken in drink, fave nine times, once at 
the chiiflening of my firft child, thrice at 
our city-feafts, and five times at driving of 
‘ bar g ains - My reformation I can attribute to 
C not hmg fo much as the love and efteem of 
‘ Money, for i found myfeif to be extravagant 
in my drink and apt to turn proje&or, and 
£ make rafli bargains. As for women, I never 
knew any except my wives f For my reader 
£ mult know, and it is what he may confide 
in as an excellent recipe, that the love of 
£ bufinefs .and Money, is the greatefl mortifier 
. of, inordinate defires imaginable, as employing 

£ the 
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4 the mind continually in the careful overfight 
4 of what one has, in the eager quell after more, 
e in looking after the negligences and deceits of 
4 fervants, in the due entering and Hating of 
£ accounts, in hunting after chaps, and in the 
4 exadt knowledge of the Hate of markets ; 
4 which things whoever thoroughly attends, 
4 will find enough and enough to employ his 
4 thoughts on every moment of the day; fo 
4 that I cannot call to mind, that in all the time 
4 I was a hufoand, which off and on, was 
4 about twelve years, I ever once thought of 
4 my wives but in bed. And laftly, for religion, 

4 I have ever been a confiant churchman, both 
4 forenoons and afternoons on Sundays , never 
4 forgetting to be thankful for any gain or 
4 advantage I had had that day ; and on Satur- 
4 day nights, upon calling up my accounts, I 
4 always was grateful for the fum of my 
4 week's profits, and at Chriftrnas for that of 
4 the whole year. It is true, perhaps, that 
4 my devotion has not been the moft fervent ; 

4 which, I think, ought to be imputed to the 
4 evennefs and fedatenefs of my temper, which 
4 never would admit of any impetuofities of any 
4 fort : And I can remember that in my youth 
4 and prime of manhood, when my blood ran 
4 brilker, I took greater pleafure in religious 
4 exercifes than at prefent, or many years pail, 

4 and that my devotion fenfibly declined as 
4 age, which is dull and unwieldy, came upon 
4 me. 

Vol. VI. X ‘ I have 
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c I have, I hope, here proved, that the love 
£ of Money prevents all immorality and vice ; 
‘ which if you will not allow, you muft, that 
£ the purfuit of it obliges men to the fame kind 

* of life as they would follow if they were 

* really virtuous : Which is all I have to lay 
‘ at prefent, only recommending to you, that 
£ you would think of it, and turn ready wit 
e into ready Money as fail as you can. I con- 
£ elude. 

Your fervant, 

T Ephraim Weed. 


N°45i Thurfday, Auguft 7. 


— — Jam favus apertam 

In rabim xeepit vsrti jocus , & per honeftas 

Ire minax impune domos Hor. Ep. 1. 1 . 2. v. 148. 

Times corrupt, and nature ill-inclin’d 

Produc’d the point that left a fting behind ; 

’Till friend with friend, and families at ftrife. 
Triumphant malice rag’d through private life. 

Pope. 

T HERE is nothing fo fcandalous to a 
government, and deteftable in the eyes 
of all good men, as Defamatory Papers and 
pamphlets ; but at the fame time there is no- 
thing fo difficult to tame, as a fatyrical Author. 

Ap 
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An angry Writer who cannot appear in print, 
naturally vents his fpleen in Libels and Lampoons. 
A gay old woman, fays the Fable, feeing all 
her wrinkles reprefented in a large looking-glafs, 
threw it upon the ground in a paffion, and 
broke it into a thoufand pieces, but as fine was 
afterwards furveying the fragments with a fpiteful 
kind of pleafure, fhe could not forbear uttering 
herfelf in the following foliloquy. What have 1 
got by this revengeful blow of mine ? 1 have only 
multiplied my deformity, and fee an hundred 
ugly faces, where before I Jaw but one. 

It has been propofed, ‘ to oblige every perfon 
c that writes a book, or a paper, to fvvear him- 
£ felf the author of it, and enter down in a 
c public regifter his name and place of abode.’ 

This, indeed, would have effectually fup- 
preffed all printed Scandal, which generally 
appears under borrowed names, or under none 
at all. But it is to be feared, that fuch an ex- 
pedient would not only deftroy Scandal, but 
learning. It would operate promifcuoufly, and 
root up the corn and tares together. Not to 
mention fome of the moil celebrated works of 
piety, which have proceeded from anonymous 
Authors, who have made it their merit to con- 
vey to us fo great a charity in fecret : There 
are few works of genius that come out at firft 
with the Author’s name. The Writer generally 
makes a trial of them in the world before he 
owns them ; and, I believe, very few, who are 
capable of writing, would fet pen to paper, if 
they knew before-hand, that they muft not 
X 2 publifh 
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publifh their productions but on fuch occafions. 
For my own part, 1 muft declare, the Papers 
I prefent the Public are like fairy favours, 
which £hall laft no longer than while the Au- 
thor is concealed. 

That which makes it particularly difficult to 
retrain, thefe fons of Calumny and Defamation 
is, that all fides are equally guilty of it and 
that every dirty fcribbler l ^Lanced by 
great names, whofe intereft he propagates by 
iuch vile and infamous methods. I have never 
yet heard of a miniftry, who have inflidcd an 
exemplary puniffiment on an Author that has 
fupported their caufe with falihood and Scandal, 
and treated, in a moil cruel manner, the names 
of tnofe who have been looked upon as their 
rivaJs and antagonize Would a government 
let an everlafting mark of their difpleafure 
upon one of thofe infamous W riters who makes 
his court to them by tearing to pieces the repu- 
tation of a competitor, we ffiould quickly fee 
an end put to this race of vermine, that are a 
lean dal to government, and a reproach to human 
nature. Such a proceeding would make a 
Mimfter of State fhine in hiftory, and would 
m r dl mankind with a juft abhorrence of 
penons who fliould treat him unworthily and 
employ agamft him thofe arms which he 
fcorned to make ufe of againft his enemies. 

. i cannot . think tk at any one will be fo un- 
juft as to imagine, what I have here faid is 
ipoken with refped to any party or fadion. 
xivery one who has in him the fentiments either 
S 
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of a Chriftian or Gentleman, cannot but be 
highly offended at this wicked and ungenerous 
pra&ice which is fo much in ufe among us at 
prefent, that it is become a kind of national 
crime, and diftinguifhes us from all the govern- 
ments that lie about us. I cannot but look 
upon the fineft . ftrokes of Satire which are 
aimed at particular perfons, and which are fup- 
ported even with the appearances of truth, to 
be the marks of an evil mind, and highly 
criminal in themfelves. Infamy, like other 
punishments, is under the direction and diftribu- 
tion of the magiftrate, and not of any private 
perfon. Accordingly we learn from a fragment 
of Cicero, that though there were very few 
capital punifihments in the Twelve Tables, a Libel 
or Lampoon which took away the good name 
of another, was to be punifhed by death. But 
this is far from being our cafe. Our Satire is " 
nothing but ribaldry, and Billingfgate, Scur- 
rility paffes for wit ; and he who can call names 
in the greateft variety of phrafes is looked upon 
to have the fhrewdeft pen. By this means the 
honour of families is ruined, the higheft polls 
and greateft titles are rendered cheap and vile 
in the fight of the people ; the noblefl virtues, 
and moll exalted parts’ expofed to the con- 
tempt of the vicious and the ignorant. Should 
a foreigner, who knows nothing of our private 
factions, or one who is to adt his part in the 
world when our prefent heats and animofities 
are forgot, fhould, I fay, fuch an one form to 
himfelf a notion of the greateft men of all 

X 3 fides 
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fides in the Rritijh nation, who are now living, 
from the characters which are given them in 
fome or other of thofe abominable writings which 
are daily published among us, what a nation of 
monfters mult we appear ! 

As this cruel practice tends to the utter fub- 
verfion of all truth and humanity among us, it 
deferves the utmoft deteftation and difcourage- 
ment of all who have either the love of their 
country, or the honour of their religion at 
heart. I would therefore earneftly recommend 
it to the conftderation of thofe who deal in 
thefe pernicious arts of writing; and of thofe 
who take pleafure in the reading of them. 
As for the firft, I have fpoken of them in 
former Papers, and have net ituck to rank them 
with the murderer and ahaffin. Every Sioneft 
man lets as high a value upon a good name, 
as upon life itfelf ; and I cannot but think that 
thofe who privily aflault the one, would deftroy 
the other, might they do it with the fame 
fecurity and impunity. 

As for perfons who take pleafure in the 
reading and difperfmg of fuch deteftable Libels, 
I am afraid they fall very little fhort of the 
guilt of the firft compolers. By a lav/ of the 
Emperors Valentinian and Valem , it was made 
death for any perfon not only to- write a Libel, 
but if he met with one by chance, not to tear 
or burn it. But bccaufe I would not be thought 
Angular in my opinion of this matter, I fhall 
conclude my Paper with the words of Monfieur 
Bayk, who was a man of great freedom of 

thought, 
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thought, as well as of exquifite learning and 
judgment. 

4 I cannot imagine, that a man who dif- 
e perfes a Libel, is lefs defirous of doing mifchief 
4 than the Author himfelf. But what fhall we 
4 lay ot the pleafure which a man takes in 
4 the reading of a defamatory Libel ? Is it not 
4 an heinous fin in the fight of God ? We muft 
‘ diftinguilh in this point. This pleafure is 
£ either an agreeable fenfation we are affeded 
4 with, when we meet with a witty thought 
• 4 which is well exprefied, or it is a joy which 
4 we conceive from the dishonour of the perfon 
4 who is defamed. I will fay nothing to the 
4 firft of thefe cafes ; for perhaps feme would 
4 think that my morality is not fevere enough, 

4 if I fhould affirm that a man is not m after 
4 of thofe agreeable fenfations, any more than 
4 of thofe occafioned by fugar or honey, when 
4 they touch his tongue ; but as to the fecond, 

4 every one will own that pleafure to be a heinous 
4 fin. The pleafure in the firft cafe is of no con- 
4 tinuance ; it prevents our reafon and reflexion, 

4 and may be immediately followed by a fecret 
4 grief, to fee our neighbour’s honour blafted. 

4 If it does not ceafe immediately, it is a fign 
4 that we are not difpleafed with the ill-nature 
4 of the Satyrift, but are glad to fee him defame 
4 his enemy by all kinds of ftories ; and then 
4 we deferve the punifhment to which the Writer 
4 of the Libel is fubjed. I ill all here add the 
4 words of a Modern Author. 44 Saint Gregory, 
44 upon excommunicating thofe Writers who 
X 4, • : “ had 
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C£ had difhonoured Cajlorius , does not except 
£c thofe who read their works ; becaufe, fays 
£C he, if calumnies have always been the delight 
“ of their hearers, and a gratification of thofe 
“ perfons who have no other advantage over 
“ honed: men, is not he who takes pleafure 
“ in reading them as guilty as he who com- 
<£ pofed them?” It is an uncontefted maxim, 
£ that they who approve an adtion would cer- 
‘ tainly do it if they could ; that is, if feme 

* reafon of felf-love did not hinder them. There 
£ is no difference, fays Cicero , between advifing 
£ a crime, and approving it when committed. 
e The Roman law confirmed this maxim, hav- 
£ ing fubjedted the approvers and Authors of 
4 this evil to the fame penalty. We may there- 
£ fore conclude, that thofe who are pleated 
£ with reading defamatory Libels, fo far as to 
e approve the Authors and difperfers of them, 
£ are as guilty as if they had compofed them $ 
£ for if they do not write fuch Libels them- 
4 feives, it is becaufe they have not the talent 
4 of writing, or becaufe they will run no 

* hazard. 

The Author produces other authorities to 
confirm his judgment in this particular. 
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Eft natura hominum Novitatis avida. 

Plin. apud Lillium. 

Human nature is fond of Novelty. 

HERE is no humour in my country- 
men, which I am more inclined "to 
wonder at, than their general third: after News. 
There are about half a dozen ingenious men, 
who live very plentifully upon this curiofity 
of their fellow-fubje&s. They all of them 
receive the fame advices from abroad, and very 
often in the fame words; but their way of 
cooking it is fo different, that there is no 
citizen, who has an eye to the public good, 
that can leave the Coffee-houfe with peace of 
mind before he has given every one of them 
a reading. Thefe feveral difhes of News are fo 
very agreeable to the palate of my countrymen, 
that they are not only pleafed with them when, 
they are ferved up hot, but when they are 
again fet cold before them, by thofe penetrating 
Politicians, who oblige the Public with their 
reflexions and obfervations upon every piece of 
Intelligence that is feat us from abroad. The 
text is given us by one fet of Writers, and 
the comment by another. 

But 
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But notwithstanding we have the fame tale 
told us in fo many different Papers, and if occa- 
sion requires in fo many articles of the fame 
Paper 5 notwithstanding in a Scarcity of foreign 
pofts we hear the fame Story repeated, by dif- 
ferent advices from Paris, BruJJels , the Hague , 
and from every great town in Europe-, notwith- 
standing the multitude of annotations, explana- 
tions, reflexions, and various readings which it 
paffes through, our time lies heavy on our hands 
until the arrival of a frefli mail : W e long to 
receive further particulars, to hear what will be 
the next Step, or what will be the confequences 
of that which has been already taken. A wefterly 
wind keeps the whole town in fufpence, and 
puts a Stop to conversation. 

This general curiofity has been railed and in- 
flamed by our late wars, and if rightly directed 
might be of good ufe to a perfon who has fuch 
a tbirft awakened in him. Why Should not a 
man, who takes delight in reading every thing 
that is new, apply himfelf to history, travels, 
and other writings of the fame kind, where he 
will And perpetual fuel for his curiofity, and 
meet with much more pleafure and improve- 
ment than in thefe Papers of the week ? An 
honeit tradesman, who languishes a whole fum- 
mer in expectation of a battle, and perhaps is 
balked at laSt, may here meet with half a dozen 
in a day. He may read the News of a whole 
campaign, in lefs time than he now beftows 
upon the productions of a Single poft. Fights, 
conquefts and revolutions lie thick together. The 

reader’s 
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reader’s curiofity is raifed and fatisfied every 
moment, and his paffions difappointed or grati- 
fied, without being detained in a ftate of uncer- 
tainty from day to day, or lying at the mercy 
of fea and wind. In fhort, the mind is not 
here kept in a perpetual gape after knowledge, 
nor punifhed with that eternal thirft, which 
is the portion of all our modern News-mongers 
and CofFee-houfe politicians. 

All matters of fact, which a man did not 
know before, are News to him ; and I do not 
fee how any Haberdafher in Cheapjide is more 
concerned in the prefent quarrel of the Cantons, 
than he was in that of the League. At lead:, I 
believe every one will allow me, it is of more 
importance to an Englifhman to know the hiftory 
of his anceftors, than that of his contemporaries 
who live upon the banks of the Danube or the 
Boriftheites. As for thofe who are of another 
mind, I fhall recommend to them the following 
Letter, from a Projector, who is willing to turn 
a penny by this remarkable curiofity of his 
countrymen. 

Mr. Spectator, 

‘ \T O U muffc have obferved, that men who 

* A frequent Coffee-houfes, and delight in 

* News, are pleafed with every thing that is 
‘ matter of fabt, fo it be what they have not 
‘ heard before. A victory, or a defeat, 1 are 
1 equally agreeable to them. The Shutting of 
s a Cardinal’s mouth pleafes them one poft, and 

* the opening of it another. They are glad to 

* hear 
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hear the French court is removed to Marti , 
and are afterwards as much delighted with 
its return to Verfailles. They read the adver- 
tifements with the fame curiofity as the arti- 
cles of public News ; and are as pleafed to 
hear of a py e-bald horfe that is ftrayed out 
of a field near Ijlington, as of a whole troop 
that have been engaged in any foreign adven- 
ture. In ihort they have a relifh for every 
thing that is News, let the matter of it 
be what it will ; or, to fpeak more properly, 
they are men of a voracious appetite, but no 
taile. Now, Sir, fince the great fountain of 
News, I mean the war, is very near being 
dried up; and fince thefe Gentlemen have 
contracted fuch an inextinguifhable third after 
it ; I have taken their cafe and my own into 
confideration, and have thought of a projedr 
which may turn to the advantage of us both. 
I have thoughts of publifhing a daily Paper 
which fliall comprehend in it all the moft 
remarkable occurrences in every little town, 
village and hamlet that lie within ten miles 
of London, or in other words, within the verge 
of the Penny-poll. I have pitched upon this 
fcene of Intelligence for two reafons ; firfl 
becaufe the carriage of letters will be very 
cheap ; and fecondly, becaufe I may receive 
them every day. By this means my readers 
will have their News frefh and frefh, and 
many worthy citizens who cannot fleep with 
any fatisfadtion at prefent, for want of being 
informed how the world goes, may go to 
. ' ‘ bed 
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bed contentedly, it being my defign to put out 
my Paper every night at nine of the clock 
precifely. I have already eftablilhed corre- 
fpondences in thefe feveral places, and received 
very good Intelligence. 

£ By my lad: advices from Knightforidge I 
hear that a horfe was clapped into the pound 
on the third inftant, and that he was not re- 
leafed when the Letters came away. 

‘ We are informed from Pankridge, that a 
dozen weddings were lately celebrated in the 
mother church of that place, but are referred 
to their next Letters for the names of the 
parties concerned. 

‘ Letters from Brumpton advife, that the 
widow Blight had received feveral vifxts from 
‘ John Mildew , which affords great matter of 
Ipeculation in thole parts. 
c By a fifherman which lately touched at 
Hammerjmith , there is advice from Putney , 
that a certain perfcn, well known in that place, 
is like to lofe his ele&ion for Church- warden ; 
but this being boat-news, we cannot give intire 
credit to it. 

c Letters from Paddington bring little more, 
than that William Squeak, the Sow-gelder, 
palled through that place the fifth inftant. 
c They advife from Fulham, that things re- 
mained there in the fame Hate they were. 
They had Intelligence, juft as the Letters came 
away, of a tub of excellent ale juft fet abroach 
at Parfons-Green ; but this wanted confirm a- 

Fmlmmny 
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4 I have here, Sir, given you a Ipecimen of 
c the News with which I intend to entertain 
c the town, and which, when drawn up re- 
c gularly in the form of a News-paper ; will, I 
e doubt not, be very acceptable to many of thofe 
4 public-fpirited readers, who take more delight 
4 in acquainting themfelves with other peoples 
£ bufinefs than their own. I hope a Paper of 
' this kind, which lets us know what is done 
e near home, may be more ufeful to us, than 
4 thofe which are filled with advices from Z ng 
4 . and Bender, and make fome amends for that 
4 dearth of Intelligence, which we may juftly 
4 apprehend from times of peace. If I find 
4 that you receive this projedt favourably, I 
4 will fhortly trouble you with one or two 
4 more j and in the mean time am, moll worthy 
4 Sir, with all due refpedt. 

Your moft obedient, 

C and moll humble fervant. 
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Non ujitata 5 nec tenui ferar 
v Pennd — 


■Hor. Od. 20 . 1. 2« v, i* 


No weak, no common wing fhall bear 
My rifing body through the air. Creech. 

T he R E is not a more pleafing exercife 
°f the mmd than Gratitude. It is accom- 
panied with fuch an inward fatisfadion, that 
the duty is fufficiently rewarded by the perfor- 
mance. It is not like the pradice of many other 
virtues, difficult and painful, but attended with 
i° much pleafure, that were there no pofitive 
command which mjoined it, nor any recom- 
pence kid up for it hereafter, a generous mind 
would indulge m it, for the natural gratifica- 
tion tnat accompanies it. 

Ir Gratitude is due from man to man, how 
much more from man to his Maker? The 
Supreme Being does not only confer upon us 
thofe bounties which proceed more immediately 
from his hand, but even thofe benefits which 
are conveyed to us by others. Every blefiing 
we enjoy, by what means foever it may be 
derived upon us, is the gift of him who is the 
great Author of good, and Father of mercies. 

If 
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If Gratitude, when exerted towards one 
another, naturally produces a very pleafing 
fenfation in the mind of a grateful man ; it exalts 
the Soul into rapture, when it is employed on 
this great objedt of Gratitude; on this bene- 
ficent Being who has given us every thing we 
already poflefs, and from whom we expedt 
every thing we yet hope for. 

Moft of the works of the Pagan Poets were 
either diredt hymns to their Deities, or tended 
indiredtly to the celebration of their refpedtive 
attributes and perfedtions. Thofe who are ac- 
quainted with the works of the Greek and Latin 
Poets which are ftill extant, will upon reflexion 
find this obfervation fo true, that I fhall not 
enlarge upon it. One would wonder that more of 
our Chriftian Poets have not turned their thoughts 
this way, efpecialiy if we confider, that cur 
idea of the Supreme Being is not only infinitely 
more great and noble than what could poflibly 
enter into the heart of an Heathen, but filled 
with every thing that can raife the imagina- 
tion, and give an opportunity for the fublimeft 
thoughts and conceptions. 

Plutarch tells us of a Heathen who was ting- 
ing an Hymn to Diana , in which he celebrated 
her for her delight in human facrifices, and 
other inflances of cruelty and revenge; upon 
which a Poet who > was prefent at this piece of 
devotion, and feems to have had a truer idea 
of the Divine Nature, told the votary by way of 
reproof, that in recom pence for his Hymn, he 
heartily wifhed he might have a daughter of the 

fame 
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lame temper with the Goddefs he celebrated < 
It was indeed impoffible to write the praifes of 
one of thole falfe Deities, according to the Pagan 
Creed, without a mixture of impertinence and 
abfurdity. 

The Jews, who before the times of Chri- 
ftianity were the only people that had the 
knowledge of the true God, have fet the Chri- 
ftian world an example how they ought ' to 
employ this divine talent of which I am fpeak- 
ing. As that nation produced men of great 
genius, without confidering them as inlpired 
Writers, they have tranfmitted to us many 
Hymns and divine Odes, which excel thofe that 
are delivered down to us by the Ancient Greeks 
and Romans, in the poetry, as much as in the 
fubjedt to which it was confecrated. This I 
think might eafily be {hewn, if there were 
occafion for it. 

I have already communicated to the Public 
fome pieces of Divine Poetry, and as they have 
met with a very favourable reception, I {hall 
from time to time publilh any work of the 
fame nature which has not yet appeared in 
print, and may be acceptable to my readers. 

L 

W HEN all thy mercies, O my God, 
My rifing Soul furveys ; 

Tranfported with the view, I’m loft 
In wonder, love, and praife: 

Vol.VX, Y II, 
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II. 

O how fhall words with equal warmth 
The gratitude declare. 

That glows within my ravilh’d heart ? 

But thou canlt read it there. 

III. 

Thy providence my life fuftain’d, 

And all my wants redreft. 

When in the filent womb I lay, 

And hung upon the breaft. 

IV. 

To all my weak complaints and cries. 
Thy mercy lent an ear, 

Ere yet my feeble thoughts had learnt 
To form themfelves in pray’r. 

V. 

Unnumber’d comforts to my Soul 
Thy tender care bellow’d. 

Before my infant heart conceiv’d 
From whom thofe comforts flow’d. 

VI. 

When in the flipp’ry paths of youth 
With heedlefs Heps I ran. 

Thine arm unfeen convey’d me fafe 
And led me up to man. 

VII. 

Through hidden dangers, toils, and deaths. 
It gently clear’d my way. 

And through the pleafmg fnares of vice, 
More to be fear’d than they. 
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V III... 

When worn with ficknefs, oft haft thou 
With health renew’d my face. 

And when in fins and borrows funk. 

Reviv’d my Soul with grace. 

IX. 

.Thy bounteous hand with worldly blifs 
Has made my cup run o’er. 

And in a kind and faithful friend 

Has doubled all my ftore. 

X. 

Ten thoufand thoufand precious gifts 
My daily thanks employ, 

Nor is the leaft a chearful heart, 

That taftes thofe gifts with joy. 

XL 

Through every period of my life 
Thy goodneis I’ll purfue ; 

And after death in diftant worlds 
The glorious theme renew. 

XII. 

When nature fails, and day and night 
Divide thy works no more. 

My ever-grateful heart, O Lord, 

Thy mercy fhall adore. 

' XIII. 

Through all eternity to thee 
A joyful fong I’ll raife, 

For oh ! eternity’s too fhort 

To utter all thy praife. C 

Y 2 Monday.; 
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Sine me, vacivom tempus ne quod dem mihi 

Laboris. Ter. Heaut. Act. x. Sc. i. 

Give me leave to allow tnyfelf no relpite from labour. 

I T is an-inexpreffible pleafure to know a little 
of tl|e Wprld, and be of no character or 
fignificancy in it. To be ever unconcerned, 
and ever looking on new objects with an endlefs 
curiofity, is a delight known only to thofe who 
are turned for Speculation : Nay they who enjoy 
it moft, value things only as they are the objeds 
of Speculation, without drawing any worldly 
advantage to themfelves from them, but juft as 
they are what contribute to their amufement, 
or the improvement of the mind. I lay one 
night laft week at Richmond j and being reftlefs, 
not out of diflatisfadion, but a certain bufy in- 
clination one fometimes has, I rofe at four in 
the morning, and took boat for London , with a 
refolution to rove by boat and coach for the 
next four-and-twenty hours, until the many 
different objeds i muft needs meet with Ihould 
tire my imagination, and give me an inclination 
to a repofe more profound than I was at that 
time capable of. I beg people’s pardon for an 
odd humour 1 am guilty of, and was often 

that 
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that day, which is faluting any perfon whom 
I like, whether I know him or not. This is 
a particularity would be tolerated in me, if they 
confidered that the greateft pleafure I know I 
receive at my eyes, and that I am obliged to 
an agreeable perfon for coming abroad into my 
view, as another is for a vifit of converfation at 
their own houfes. 

The hours of the day and night are taken 
up in the cities of London and Wejiminjier, by 
people as different from each other as thofe 
who are born in different centuries. Men of 
fix of the clock give way to thofe of nine, 
they of nine to the generation of twelve, and 
they of twelve difappear, and make room for 
the fafhionable world, who have made two of 
the clock the noon of the day. 

_ When we firft put off from fhore, we fbon 
fell in with a fleet of Gardeners bound for the 
feveral market-ports of London ; and it was the 
moft pleafing fcene imaginable to fee the chear- 
fulnefs with which thofe induftrious people plyed 
their way to a certain fale of their goods. The 
banks on each fide are as well peopled, and 
beautified with as agreeable plantations as any 
fpot on the earth ; but the Thames itfelf, loaded 
with the produdt of each Chore, added very 
much to the landfkip. It was very eaiy to 
obferve by their failing, and the countenances 
of the ruddy virgins, who were fupercargoes, 
the parts of the town to which they were 
bound. There was an air in the Purveyors 
for Covent-Garden, who frequently converfe with 
Y 3 morning 
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morning rakes, very unlike the feemly fobriety 
of thofe bound for Stocks-Market. 

Nothing remarkable happened in our voyage ; 
but I landed with ten fail of apricot boats at 
Strand-Bridge , after having put in at Nine- 
Elms , and taken in melons, coniigned by Mr. 
Cuffs of that place,, to Sarah Sewell and com- 
pany, at their {tall in Covent-Garden. We arrived 
at Strand-Bridge at fix of the clock, and were 
unloading; when the Hackney-coachmen of the 
foregoing night took their leave of each other 
■ at the Dark-Hcufe, to go to bed before the day 
was too far fpent. Chimney-fweepers pafled 
by us as we made up to the market, and fome 
railery happened between one .of the Fruit- 
wenches, and thofe black men, about the Devil 
and Eve, with allufion to their feveral profeflions. 
I could not believe any place more entertaining 
than Covent-Garden ; where I drolled from one 
fruit-drop to another, with crowds of agreeable 
young women around me, who were purchafing 
fruit for their refpedtive families. It was aimoft 
eight of the clock before I could leave that 
variety of objeds. I took coach and followed 
a young Lady, who tripped into another juft 
before me, attended by her maid. I faw im- 
mediately die was of the family of the VaJ 72- 
loves. Th ere are a fet of thefe who of all things 
aftedi the play of Blindman s-Buff. \ and leading 
men into Love for they know not whom, who 
are fled they know not where. This fort of 
woman is ulually ajanty flattern ; {he hangs on 
her clothes, plays her head, varies her- pofture, 
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and changes place inceflantly, and all with an 
appearance of ftriving at the fame time to hide 
herfelf, and yet give you to underftand the is 
in humour to laugh at you. You muft have 
often feen the coachmen make figns with their 
fingers as they drive by each other, to intimate 
how much they have got that day. They can 
carry on that language to give intelligence 
where they are driving. In an inftant my 
coachman took the wink to purfue, and the 
Lady’s driver gave the hint that he was going 
through Long- Acre toward Saint James's : While 
he whipped up Jarnes-Street , we drove for King- 
Street , to fave the pafs at Saint Martin s-Lane. 
The coachmen took care to meet, joftie, and 
threaten each other for way, and be entangled 
at the end of Ne-wport-Street and Long- Acre. 
The fright, you muft believe, brought down 
the Lady’s coach-door, and obliged her, with 
her mafic off, to inquire into the buftle, when 
fhe fees the man file would avoid. The tackle of 
the coach- window is fo bad fhe cannot draw it 
up again, and fhe drives on fometimes wholly 
difcovered, and fometimes half efcaped, accord- 
ing to the accident of carriages in her way. One 
of thefe Ladies keeps her feat in a hackney- 
coach, as well- as the heft rider does on a 
managed horfe. The laced flioe on her left, 
foot, with a carelefs gefture, juft appearing on 
the oppofite culhion, held her both firm, and 
in a proper attitude to receive the next jolt. 

As fhe was an excellent Coach-woman, many 
were, the glances at each other which we had 
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for an hour and an half, in all parts of the town, 
by the (kill of our drivers; until at laft my 
Lady was conveniently loft with notice from 
her coachman to ours to make off, and he 
fhould hear where fhe went. This chace was 
now at an end, and the fellow who drove her 
came to us, and difcovered that he was ordered 
to come again in an hour, for that fhe was a 
Silk-worm. 1 was furprifed with this phrafe, 
but found it was a cant among the hackney fra- 
ternity for their beft cuftomers, women who 
ramble twice or thrice a week from fhop to 
fhop, to turn over all the goods in town with- 
out buying any thing. The Silk-worms are, 
it feems, indulged by the tradefmen ; for though 
they never buy, they are ever talking of new 
lilks, laces and ribbons, and ferve the owners 
in getting them cuftomers as their common 
dunners do in making them pay. 

The day of people of fafhion began now to 
break, and carts and hacks were mingled with 
equipages of fhow and vanity ; when 1 refolved 
to walk it out of cheapnefs ; but my unhappy 
curiofity is fuch, that I find it always my in- 
tereft to take coach, for forne odd adventure 
among beggars, ballad-fingers, or the like, de- 
tains and throws me into expence. It hap- 
pened fo immediately; for at the corner of 
Warwick-Street , as I was liftening to a new ballad, 
a ragged rafcal, a beggar who knew me, came 
up to me, and began to turn the eyes of 
the good company upon me, by telling me he 
was extreme poor, and fliould die in the ftre?t 
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for want of drink, except I immediately would 
have the charity to give him fix-pence to go into 
the next ale-houfe and lave his life. He urged, 
with a melancholy face, that all his family 
had died of third:. All the mob have humour, 
and two or three began to take the jed; by 
which Mr. Sturdy carried his point, and let 
me fneak off to a coach. As I drove along, it 
was a pleafing reflexion to fee the world fo 
prettily chequered fmce I left Richmond, and 
the fcene dill filling with children of a new 
hour. This fatisfaftion increafed as I moved 
towards the city; and gay figns, well difpofed 
directs, magnificent public ftrudtures, and wealthy 
fhops, adorned with contented faces, made the 
joy dill rifing until we came into the centre of 
the city, and centre of the world of trade, the 
Exchange of London. As other men in the 
crowds about me were pleafed with their hopes 
and bargains, I found my account in obferving 
them, in attention to their feveral intereds. I, 
indeed, looked upon myielf as the riched man 
that walked the Exchange that day ; for my 
benevolence made me fhare the gains of every 
bargain that was made. It was not the lead of 
my iatisfa&ions in my furvey, to go up dairs, 
and pals the drops of agreeable females; to 
obferve fo many pretty hands bufy in the fold- 
ings of ribbons, and the utmoft eagernefs of 
agreeable faces in the fale of patches, pins, and 
wires, on each fide the counters, was an amufe- 
ment, in which I could longer have indulged 
myfelf, had not the dear creatures called to me 

to 
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to alk what I wanted, when I could not anfwer, 
only ‘ to look at you/ I went to one of the 
windows which opened to the area below, where 
all die feveral voices loft their diftinction, and 
rofe up in a confufed humming ; which created 
in me a reflexion that could not come into the 
mind of any but of one a little too ftudious 
for i faid to myfelf, with a kind of pun in 
thought, c What nonfenfe is all the hurry of 
e this world to thofe who are above it ?’ In 
the le , or not much wifer thoughts, I had like 
to have loft my place at the chop-houfe, where 
every man according to the natural bafhfulnefs 
or fullers nefs of our nation, eats in a public 
room a mefs of broth, or chop of meat, in 
dumb filence, as if they had no pretence to 
ipeak to each other on the foot of being men, 
except they were of each other’s acquaintance. 

I went afterwards to Robins , and faw people 
.who had dined with me at the five-penny 
ordinary juft before, give bills for the value of 
large eftates ; and could not but behold with 

O y 

great pleasure, property lodged in, and transferred 
in a moment from fuch as would never be mailers 
of half as much as is feemingly in them, and 
given from them every day they live. But before 
five in the afternoon I left the city, came to my 
common fcene of Covent-Garden, and palled the 
evening at Will’s in attending the difcourfes of 
•‘feveral lets of people, who relieved each other 
within my hearing on the fubjeds of cards, 
dice, love, learning and politics. The I aft 
fubjed kept me until I heard the ftreets in the 

poiTeiTion. 
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poffeffion of the Bell-man, who had now the 
world to himfelf, and cried, c Pafit two of the 
‘ clock.’ This roufed me from my feat, and I 
went to my lodging, led by a light, whom I 
put into the difcourfe of his private oeconomy, 
and made him give me an account of the 
charge, hazard, profit and lofs of a family that 
depended upon a link, with a defign to end 
my trivial day with the generofity of fix-pence, 
inftead of a third part of that fum. When I 
came to my chambers I writ down thefe minutes j 
but was at a lofs what inftrucSion I fliould pro- 
pofe to my reader from the enumeration of fo 
many infignificant matters and occurrences ; and 
I thought it of great ufe, if they could learn 
with me to keep their minds open to gratifi- 
cation, and ready to receive it from any thing 
it meets with. This one circumftance will 
• make every face you fee give you the fatisfa&ion 
you now take in beholding that of a friend ; 
will make every objedt a pleafing one; will 
make all the good which arrives to any man, 
an increafe of happinefs to yourfelf. T 
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« Ego apis Matina 

More modoque , 

Grata carpentis thymaper laborem 

Phirimum Hor. Od. 2. 1 . 4. v. 27. 

— —My timorous mufe 

Unambitious tracts purfues; 

Does with weak unballaft wings. 

About the moffy brooks and iprings, 

Like the laborious bee, 

For little drops of honey fly. 

And therewith humble fweets contents herinduftry. 

Cowley. 

T H E following Letters have in them re- 
flexions which will feem of importance 
both to the learned world and to domeftic life. 
There is in the firft an Allegory fo well carried 
on, that it cannot but be very pleating to thofe 
who have a tafte of good Writing ; and the 
other Billets may have their ufe in common 
life. 

Mr. Spectator, 

1 A S I walked the other day in a fine garden, 

‘ and obferved the great variety of improve- 
* ments in Plants and Flowers beyond what they 
‘ otherwife would have been, I was naturally 

* led 
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4 led into a reflexion upon the advantages of 
11 education, or modern Culture; how many 
‘ good qualities in the mind are loft, for want 
4 of the like due care in nurfing and fldlfully 
4 managing them, how many virtues are choked, 
4 by the multitude of weeds which are fuffered 
4 to grow among them ; how excellent parts 
4 are often ftarved and ufelefs, by being planted 
£ in a wrong foil ; and how very feldom do thefe 
4 moral feeds produce the noble fruits which 
4 might be expeded from them, by a negled 
4 of proper manuring, neceflaiy pruning, and 
4 an artful management of our tender inclina- 
4 tions and firft Spring of life : Thefe obvious 

4 fpeculations made me at length conclude, that 

5 there is a fort of vegetable principle in the mind 
4 of every man when he comes into the world. 

4 In infants the feeds lie buried and undifcovered, 
c until after a while they fprout forth in a kind 
e of rational Leaves, which are Words; and in 
4 due feafon the Flowers begin to appear in 
£ variety of beautiful colours, and all the gay 
4 pidures of youthful Fancy and Imagination; at 
£ laft the fruit knits and is formed, which is 
4 green, perhaps, firft, and four, unpleafant to 
4 the tafte, and not fit to be gathered; until 
£ ripened by due care and application it difcovers 
4 itfelf in all the noble productions of Philofophy, 

£ Mathematics, clofe Reafoning, and handfom 
£ Argumentation : And thefe Fruits, when they 
£ arrive at juft maturity, and are of a good 
4 kind, afford the moil vigorous- nourifhment 
4 to the minds of men. I refieded further on 

‘ the 
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4 the intelledual leaves beforementioned, and 
4 found almod as great a variety among them 
4 as in the vegetable world. I could eafily 
4 obferve the fmooth fhining Italian Leaves ; 
4 the nimble French Afpen always in motion ; 
4 the Greek and Latin Ever-greens, the Spanijh 
4 Myrtle, the Englijh Oak, the Scotch Thidle, 
4 the Jrifh Shambrogue, the prickly German and 
4 Dutch Holly, the Polijh and Ruffian Nettle, 
4 befides a vaft number of Exotics imported 
4 from AJia , Afric , and America. I faw feveral 
4 barren Plants, which bore only Leaves, with- 
4 out any hopes of Flower or Fruit : The leaves 
4 of fome were fragrant and well-fhaped, of 
4 others ill-fcented and irregular. I wondered 
4 at a fet of old whimfical Botanids, who fpent 
4 their whole lives in the contemplation of fome 
4 withered /Egyptian, Coptic , Armenian , or Chinefe 
4 leaves, while others made it their bufinefs to 
4 coiled in voluminous herbals all the feveral 
4 leaves of fome one Tree. The Flowers afford 
4 a mod diverting entertainment, in a wonderful 
4 variety of figures, colours and fcents 3 however, 
4 moft of them withered foon, or at bed are 
4 but Annuals. Some profefied Florids make 
4 them their condant dudy and employment, 
4 and defpife all Fruit; and now and then a 
4 few fanciful people fpend all their time in the 
4 cultivation of a fingle Tulip, or a Carnation : But 
4 the mod agreeable amufement feems to be 
4 the well choofing, mixing, and binding to- 
gether thefe Flowers in pleafing nofegays to 
prefent to Ladies. The fcent of Italian Flowers 
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4 is ohfsrved, like their other perfumes, to he 
4 too ftrong, and to hurt the brain ; that of 
4 the French with glaring, gaudy colours, yet 
4 faint and languid j German and Northern Flowers 
4 have little or no fmell, or fcmetimes an un- 
c pleafant one. The ancients had a fecret to give 
* a lafting beauty, colour, and fweetnefs to feme 
4 of their choice Flowers, which flourish to this 
4 day, and which few of the moderns can efie£L 
4 Thefe are becoming enough and agreeable in 
4 their feafon, and do often handfomly adorn aa 
4 entertainment, but an overfondnefs of them 
4 feems to be a difeafe. It rarely happens 
4 to find a Plant vigorous enough, to have 
4 (like an Orange-tree) at once beautiful fhin- 
4 ing Leaves, fragrant Flowers, and delicious 
4 nourishing Fruit. 

Sir, 

Yours, &e. 


Dear Spec, Auguji 6, ijxz^ 

V O U have given us, in your Spec tat or 


4 A of Saturday laft, a very excellent difcourfe 
4 upon the force of Cuftom, and its wonderful 
4 efficacy in making every thing pleafant to us. 
4 I cannot deny but that I received above two 
4 pennyworth of inftruction from your Paper, 
4 and in the general was very well pleafed with 
4 it: But I' am, without a compliment, fincerely 
4 troubled that I cannot exactly be of your opinion, 
4 that it makes every thing pleafing to us. In ffiort, 
4 I have the honour to be yoked to a young 
3 4 Lady. 
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Lady, who is, in plain Englijh , for her hand- 
ing, a very eminent fcold. She began to break 
her mind very freely both to me and to her 
fervants about two months after our nuptials ; 
and though I have been accuftomed to this 
humour of hers this three years, yet, I do not 
know what is the matter with me, but I am 
no more delighted with it than I was at the 
very firft. I have advifed with her relations 
about her, and they all tell me that her mo- 
ther and grandmother before her were both 
taken much after the fame manner j fo that 
fince it runs in the blood, I have but fmall 
hopes of her recovery. I fhould be glad to 
have a little of your advice in this matter : I 
would not willingly trouble you to contrive 
how it may be a pleafure to me; if you 
will but put me in a way that I may bear 
it with indifference, I fhall reft fatisfied. 

Dear Spec, 

Your very humble fervant 

P.S. ‘ I mull do the poor girl the juftice to 
let you know, that this match was none of 
her own choofing, (or indeed of mine either) 
in confideration of which I avoid giving her 
the leaft provocation ; and indeed we live better 
together than ufually folks do who hated one 
another when they were firft joined : To evade 
the fin againft parents, or at leaft to extenuate 
it, my dear rails at my father and mother, 
and I curfe hers for making the match. 


Mr, 
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Mr. S P £ C TAT OR, 

4 f Like the theme you lately gave out ex- 
4 trerhely, arid Ihould be as glad to handle 
£ it as any man living : But I find myfelf no 
£ better qualified to write about money, than 
e about lily wife 5 for to tell you a lecret which 
4 I defire may go no further, I am mafter of 

* neither of thole fubjedts. 

Yours, 

Aug. 8, 1712. Pill Garlich 

Mr. Spectator, 

c T Defire you would print this in Italic, fo 
c as it may be generally taken notice of. It 
c is defigned only to admonilh all perfons, who 
c fpeak either at the bar, pulpit, or any public 
4 aflembly whatfoever, how they difcover their 
4 ignorance in the ufe of Similes. There are 
4 in the pulpit itfelf, as well as in other places, 

4 fuch grofs abufes in this kind, that I give this 
4 warning to all I know. I lhall bring them 

* for the future before your Spedatorial au- 
4 thority. On Sunday laft, one, who lhall be 
4 namelefs, reproving feveral of his congregation 

4 for Handing at Prayers, was pleafed to fay„ 
44 One would think, like the Elephant , you 
44 had no knees.” Now I myfelf faw an Ele-* 

5 phant in Bartholomew-fair kneel down to take 
4 on his back the ingenious Mr. William Pen* 

4 kethtnan. 

T Your moll humble fervant- 

Yol. VI. Z. YVednefday, 
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Ds quo libelli in celeberrimis locis proponuntur, huic ne 
perire qutdem tacite conceditur. Tull . 

The man, whofe conduit is publicly arraigned, is 
not fuffered even to be ruined quietly. 

TWAV, in his Tragedy of Venice Pre- 
Jerved, has defcribed the mifery of a 
man, whofe effects are in the hands of the law, 
with great fpirit. The bitternefs of being the 
fcorn and laughter of bafe minds, the anguifh 
of being infulted by men hardened beyond 
the fenfe of fhame or pity, and the injury of 
a man’s fortune being wafted, under pretence 
of jufiice, are excellently aggravated in the fol- 
lowing fpeech of Pierre to Jaffier : 

I pafs’d this very moment by thy doors, 

And found them guarded by a troop of villains: 
The Tons of public rapine were destroying. 

They told me, by the fen fence of the law, 

They had commiffion to feize all thy fortune 1 
Kay more, Friuli’’ s cruel hand had- fign’d it. 
Here ftood a ruffian with a horrid face, 

.Lording it o’er a pile of maffy plate. 

Tumbled into a heap for public fale. 

There was another making villanous jefts 
At thy undoing ; he had ta’en poffeffion 
"Of alb thy ancient molt domeftic ornaments : 

Rich 
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Rich hangings intermix’d and wrought with gold j 
The very bed, which on thy wedding-night 
Receiv’d thee to the arms of Behidera, 

The fcene of all thy joys, was violated 
By the coarfe hands of filthy dungeon villains* 
And thrown amongft the common lumber. 

Nothing indeed can be more unhappy' than 
the condition of Bankruptcy. The calamity which 
happens to us by HI- fortune, or by the injury of 
others, has in it feme confolation ; but what arifes 
from our own mifbehaviour or error, is the ftate 
of the moft exquifite ibrrow. When a man 
confiders not only an ample fortune, but even 
the very neceffaries of life, his pretence to food 
itfelf at the mercy of his creditors, he cannot 
but look upon himfelf in the ftate of the dead, 
with his cafe thus much worfe, that the laft 
office is performed by his adversaries inftead of 
his friends. From this hour the cruel world 
does not only take poffeffion of his whole for- 
tune, but even of every thing elfe, which had 
no relation to it. All his indifferent actions 
have new interpretations put upon them ; and 
thofe whom he has favoured in his former life, 
difcharge themfelves of their obligations to him, 
by joining in the reproaches of his enemies. 
It is almoft incredible that it flaould be fo ; but 
it is too often feen that there is a pride mixed 
with the impatience of the creditor, and there 
are who would rather recover their own by the 
downfal of a profperous man, than be difcharged 
to the common fatisfadion of themfelves and 
their creditors. The wretched man, who was 

X 2, lately 
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lately mailer of abundance, is now under the 
direction of others ; and the wifdom, oeconomy, 
good fenfe and fk.il! in human life before, by 
reafon of his prefent Misfortune, are of no ufe 
to him in the difpofition of any thing. The 
incapacity of an infant or a lunatic is defigned 
for his provifion and accommodation ; but that 
of a Bankrupt, without any mitigation in refpedt 
of the accidents by which it arrived, is calcu- 
lated for his utter ruin, except there be a re- 
mainder ample enough after the diicharge of his 
creditors, to bear alfo the expence of rewarding 
thofe by whofe means the effect of all his 
labour was transferred from him. The man 
is to look on and fee others giving directions 
upon what terms and conditions his goods are 
to be purchafed, and all this ufually done not 
with an air of Truftees to difpofe of his effeds, 
but deftroyers to divide and tear them to 
pieces. 

There is fomething facred in mifery to great 
and good minds ; for this reafon all wife law- 
givers have been extremely tender how they 
let loofe even the man who has right on his- 
fide, to adt with any mixture of refentment 
againft the defendant. Virtuous and model! 
men, though they be ufed with fome artifice, 
and have it in their power to avenge themfelves, 
are flow in the application of that power, and 
are ever conftrained to go into rigorous meafures. 
They are careful to demonllrate themfelves not 
only perfons injured, but alfo that to bear it 
no longer would be a means to make the 

offender 
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offender injure others, before they proceed. Such 
men clap their hands upon their hearts, and 
confider what it is to have at their mercy the 
life of a citizen. Such would have it to fay 
to their own Souls, if poffible, that they were 
merciful when they could have deftroyed, rather 
than when it was in their power to have 
fpared a man, they deftroyed. This is a due 
to the common Calamity of human life, due 
in fome meafure to our very enemies. They 
who fcruple doing the leaft injury, are cautious 
of exading the utmoft juftice. 

Let any one who is converfant in the variety 
of human life refled upon it, and he will find 
the man who wants mercy has a tafte of no 
enjoyment of any kind. There is a natural 
difrelifh of every thing which is good in his 
very nature, and he is born an enemy to the 
world. He is ever extremely partial to himfelf 
in all his adions, and has no fenfe of iniquity 
but from the punifhment which fhall attend it; 
The law of the land is his gofpel, and all his 
cafes of confidence are determined by his Attor- 
ney. Such men know not what it is to gladden 
the heart of a miferable man, that riches are 
the inftruments of ferving the purpofes of Heaven 
or Hell, according to the difpofition of the pof- 
feffor. The wealthy can torment or gratify all 
who are in their power, and choofe to do one or. 
other as they are affeded with love or hatred to 
mankind. As for fuch who are infenfible of 
the concerns of others, but merely as they 
affed themfelves, thefe men are tp he valued 
Z 3 only 
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only for their mortality, and as we hope better 
things from their heirs. 1 could not but read 
'•with great delight a letter from an eminent citizen, 
who has failed, to one who was intimate with 
him in his better fortune, and able by his 
countenance to retrieve his loft condition. 

SIR, 

* T T is in vain to multiply words and make 
5 apologies for what is never to be defended 
4 by the bed: advocate in the world, the guilt of 

* being unfortunate. All that a man in my 
4 condition can do or fay, will be received with 
4 prejudice by the generality of mankind, but 
4 I hope not with you : Y ou have been a great 
4 inftrument in helping me to get what I have 
4 loft, and 1 know (for that reafon, as well as 
4 kindnefs to me) you cannot but be in pain to 
4 fee me undone. To fhew you I am not a 
4 man incapable of bearing calamity, I will, 

4 though a poor man, lay afide the diftindtion 
4 between us, and talk with the franknefs we 
4 did when we were nearer to an equality : As 
4 all I do will be received with prejudice, all 
4 you do will be looked upon with partiality. 

4 What I defire of you, is, that you, who are 
4 courted by all, would fmiie upon me, who 
4 am fihunned by all Let that grace and ' 
4 favour which your fortune throws upon you, 

4 be turned to make up the coldnefs and indif- 
4 ference that is ufed towards me. All good 
4 and generous men will have an eye of kind-* 

4 ncfs 
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4 nefs for me for my own fake, and the reft of 

5 the world will regard me for yours. There 

* is a happy contagion in riches, as well as a 

* deftrudive one in poverty ; the rich can 
4 make rich without parting with any of their 
4 ftore, and the converfation of the poor makes 
4 men poor, though they borrow nothing of 
£ them. How this is to be accounted for I 
c know not; but mens eftimation follows .us 
e according to the company we keep. If you 
4 are what you were to me, you can go a 
« great way towards my recovery; if you are 
4 not, my good-fortune, if ever it returns, will 
4 return by flower approaches. 

I am. Sir, 

Your affectionate friend, 

and humble fervant. 

This was anfwered with a condefcenfion that 
did not, by long impertinent profeffions of kind- 
nefs, infult his diftrefs, but was as follows. 

Dear Tom, 

“ T AM veiy glad to hear that you have heart 
£C enough to begin the world a fecond time. 

44 I allure you, I do not think your numerous 
44 family at all diminilhed (in the gifts of nature 
44 for which I have ever fo much admired 
“ them) by what has fo lately happened to you. 
44 I fhall not only countenance your affairs 
44 with my appearance for you, but shall ac- 
Z- 4 “ commo . 
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‘ c commodate you with a confiderable fum at 
£C common inter eft for three years. You know 
I could make more of it ; but I have fo great 
<c a love for you, that I can wave opportunities 
<c of gain to help you ; for I do not care 
<c whether they fay of me after I am dead, 
“ that I had an hundred or fifty thoufand pounds 
£C more than I wanted when I was living, 

T Your obliged humble fervant. 
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8— — s — — Mult a & praclara mimntis. 

Hor. Sat. 3. 1. 2. v. 9, 

Seeming to promife fomething wonderous great. 

I S H A L L this day lay before my reader a 
Letter, written by the fame hand with that 
of laft Friday, which contained propofals for a 
printed News-paper, that fhould take in the 
whole circle of the Penny-poft. 

SIR, 

r I v H E kind reception you gave my laft 
Fridays Letter, in which I broached my 
Projedt of a News-paper, encourages me to lay 
before yon two or three more ; for, you muft 
know, Sir, that we look upon you to be the 

howndcs 
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Lowndes of the learned world, and cannot think 
any fcheme practicable or rational before you have 
approved of it, though all the money we raife by 
it is on our own funds, and for our private ufe. 

I have often .thought that a News-Letter of 
Whifpers, written every poll, and fent about 
the kingdom, after the fame manner as that 
of Mr. Dyer , Mr. Dawkes, or any other eoi- 
ftolary Hiftorian, might be highly gratifying to 
the Public, as well as beneficial to the Author. 
By Whifpers I mean thofe pieces of News which 
are communicated as fecrets, and which bring 
a double pleafure to the hearer ; firft, as they 
are private hiftory, and in the next place, as 
they have always in them a dafii of fcandal. 
Thefe are the two chief qualifications in an 
article of New r s, which recommend it, in a 
more than ordinary manner, to the ears of the 
curious. Sicknefs of perfons in high polls, twi- 
Jight vifits paid and received by Minifters of 
State, clandeftine courtfhips and marriages, fecret 
amours, Ioffes at play, applications for places, 
with their refpedtive fucceffes or repulfes, are the 
materials in which I chiefly intend to deal. I 
have two perfons, that are each of them the 
reprefentative of a fpecies, who are to furnifh 
me with thofe Whifpers which I intend to con- 
vey to my correfpondents. The firfl of thefe 
is Peter Hujh , descended from the ancient fa- 
mily of the Hujhes. The other is the old Lady 
Blajiy who has a very numerous tribe of 
daughters In the two great cities of London and 
jVeJtminJier. Peter Hujh has a whifpering hole 
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in moft of the great Coffee -houfes about town. 
If you are alone with him in a wide room, he 
carries you up into a corner of it, and fpeaks 
in your ear. I have feen Peter feat himfelf in 
a company of feven or eight perfons, whom 
he never faw before in his life 3 and after 
having looked about to fee there was no one 
that over-heard him, has communicated to them 
in a low voice, and under the feal of fecrecy, 
the death of a great man in the country, who 
was perhaps a Fox-hunting the very moment 
this account was given of him. If upon your 
entering into a Coffee-houle you fee a circle of 
heads bending over the table, and lying clofe 
by one another, it is ten to one but my friend 
Peter is among them. I have known Peter 
publifhing the Whifper of the day by eight of the 
clock in the morning at Garraways , by twelve 
at Will’ s, and before two at the Smyrna. When 
Peter has thus effe&ualiy lanched a fecret, I 
have been very well pleafed to hear people 
whifpering it to one another at fecond hand, 
and fpreading it about as their own; for you 
muft know, Sir, the great incentive to whiiper- 
ing is the ambition which every one has of 
being thought in the fecret, and being looked 
upon as a man who has accefs to greater people 
than one would imagine. After having given 
you this account of Peter Hujh, I proceed to 
that virtuous Lady, the old Lady Blajl, who 
is to communicate to me the private tranfadlions 
of the Crimp table, with all the Arcana of the 
fair Sex. The Lady Blajl, you muft under- 

ftandj 
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ftand, has fuch a particular malignity in her 
Whifper, that it blights like an eafterly wind, 
and withers every reputation that it breathes, 
upon. She has a particular knack at making 
private weddings, and lad: winter married above 
five women of Quality to their footmen. Her 
Whifper can make an innocent young woman 
big with child, or fill an healthful young fellow 
with diftempers that are not to be named. She 
can turn a vifit into an intrigue, and a diftanfc 
falute into an affignation. She can beggar the 
wealthy, and degrade the noble. In fhort, fhe 
can Whifper men bafe or foolifh, jealous or Ill- 
natured, or if occafion requires, can tell you the 
flips of their great grandmothers, and traduce 
the memory of honeft coachmen that have been 
in their graves above thefe hundred years. By 
thefe and the like helps, I queftion not but I 
fhall furnifh out a very handfom News-Letter. 
If you approve my project, I fliall begin to 
whifper by the very next poft, and queftion 
not but every one of my cuftomers will be 
very well pleafed with me, when he confiders 
that every piece of News I fend him is a 
word in his ear, and lets him into a fecret. 

Having given you a fketch of this Project, I 
fhall, in the next place, fuggeft to you another 
for a monthly Pamphlet, which I fhall likewife 
fubmit to your Spe&atorial wifdom. I need 
not tell you. Sir, that there are feveral Authors 
in France, Germany, and Holland, as well* as 
in our own country, who publifh every month, 
what they call An Account of the Works of the 

Learned, \ 
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Learned , in which they give us an abftraCt of 
all fuch books as are printed in any part of 
Europe, Now, Sir, it is my defign to publifh 
every month, An Account cf the Works of the 
Unlearned. Several late productions of my own 
countrymen, who many of them make a very 
eminent figure in the illiterate world, encourage 
me in this undertaking. I may, in this work, 
poffibly make a review of feveral pieces which 
have appeared in the foreign Accounts above- 
mentioned, though they ought not to have 
been taken notice of in works which bear fuch 
a title. I may, iikewife, take into confideration 
fuch pieces as appear, from time to time, under 
the names of thole Gentlemen who compliment 
one another in public aflemblies, by the title of 
the Learned Gentlemen. Our party-Authors will 
alfo afford me a great variety of lubje&s, not 
to mention Editors, Commentators, and others, 
who are often men of no learning, or what is 
as bad, of no knowledge. I fhall not enlarge 
upon this hint ; but if you think any thing can 
be made of it, I fhall fet about it with all the 
pains and application that fo ufeful a work 
deferves. 

I am ever, 

C ■ Mod worthy Sir, See, 


Friday, 
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J AiSu f Hef. 

— Pudor malus — — Hor. 

Falfe Modefty. 

I COU L D not but fmile at the account 
that was yefterday given me of a modeft 
young Gentleman, who being invited to an 
entertainment, though he was not ufed to drink, 
had not the confidence to refufe his glafs in 
his turn, when on a Hidden he grew fo fluttered 
that he took all the talk of the table into his 
own hands, abufed every one of the company, 
and flung a bottle at the Gentleman’s head who 
treated him. This has given me occafion to 
refled: upon the ill effedts of a vicious Modefly, 
and to remember the faying of Brutus , as it is 
quoted by Plutarch , that ‘ the Perfon has had 
‘ 'but an ill education, who has not been taught 
c to deny any thing.’ This falfe kind of 
Modefty has, perhaps, betrayed both Sexes into 
as many vices as the moft abandoned impu- 
dence, and is the more inexcufable to reafon, 
becaufe it acts to gratify others rather than itfelf, 
and is puniuied with a kind of remorfe, not only 
like other vicious habits when the crime is over, 
but even at the very time that it is committed. 

Nothing 
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Nothing is more admirable than true Modefty, 
and nothing is more contemptible than the 
falfe. The one guards virtue, the other betrays 
it. True Modefty is aihamed to do any thing 
that is repugnant to the rules of right reafon : 
Falfe Modefty is aihamed to do any thing that is 
oppofite to the humour of the company. True 
Modefty avoids every thing that is criminal, falfe 
Modefty every thing that is unfafhionable. The 
latter is only a general undetermined inftinCt 3 
the former is that inftinCt, limited and circum- 
fcribed by the rules of prudence and religion. 

We may conclude that Modefty to be falfe 
and vicious, which engages a man to do any 
thing that is ill or indilcreet, or which reftrains 
him from doing any thing that is of a contrary 
nature. How many men, in the common con- 
cerns of life, lend fums of money which they 
are not able to fpare, are bound for perfons 
whom they have but little friendfhip for, give 
recommendatory characters of men whom they 
are not acquainted with, beftow places on thofe 
whom they do not efteem, live' in fuch a manner 
as they themfelves do not approve, and all this 
merely becaufe they have not the confidence to 
refill felicitation, importunity or example ? 

Nor does this falfe Modefty expofe us only to 
fuch aCtions as are indifcreet, but very often to 
fuch as are highly criminal. When Xenophanes 
was called timorous, becaufe he would not ven- 
ture his money in a game at dice : * I confefs/ 
faid he, ‘ that I am exceeding timorous, for I 
1 dare not do any ill thing. 5 On the contrary, 

a man 
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a man of vicious Modefty complies with every- 
thing, and is only fearful of doing what may 
look Angular in the company where he is en- 
gaged. He falls in with the torrent, and lets 
himfelf go to every a&ion or difcourfe, however 
unjuftifiable in itfelf, fo it be in vogue among- 
the prefent party. This, though one of the 
moil common, is one of the moil ridiculous 
diipoiitions in human nature, that men fhoald 
not be alhamed of fpeaking or ading in a diifo- 
lute or irrational manner, but that one who 
is in their company fhould be alhamed of 
governing himfelf by the principles of reafcn 
and virtue. 

In the fecond place we are to confider falfe 
Modeily, as it reftrains a man from doing what 
is good and laudable. My readers own thoughts 
will fugged to him many inilances and examples 
under this head. I fhall only dwell upon one 
reflexion, which I cannot make without a fecret 
concern. We have in England a particular baih- 
fulnefs in every thing that regards religion. 
A well-bred man is obliged to conceal any 
ferious fentiment of this nature, and very often 
to appear a greater libertine than he is, that he 
may keep himfelf in countenance among the 
men of mode. Our excefs of Modefty makes 
us fhamefaced in all the exercifes of piety and 
devotion. This humour prevails upon us daily • 
infomuch, that at many well-bred tables, the 
mailer of the houfe is fo very mod eft a man, 
that he has not the confidence to fay grace at 
his own table : A cuilom which is not only 
5 - pradifed 
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pradifed by all the nations about us, but was 
never omitted by the Heathens themfelves. 
Englijh Gentlemen who travel into Ronian-catholk 
countries, are not a little furprized to meet with 
people of the bed; Quality kneeling in their 
Churches, and engaged in their private Devotions, 
though it be not at the hours of public 
worfhip. An Officer of the army, or a man 
of wit and pleafure in thofe countries, would 
be afraid of palling not only for an irreligious, 
but an ill-bred man, fhould he be feen to go 
to bed, or lit down at table, without offering 
up his Devotions on fuch occasions. The fame 
fhow of religion appears in all the foreign re- 
formed Churches, and enters fo much in their 
ordinary converfation, that an Engliflman is apt 
to term them hypocritical and precife. 

This little appearance of a religious deport- 
ment in our nation, may proceed in fome mea- 
fure from that Modefty which is natural to us, 
but the great occafion of it is certainly this. 
Thofe fwarms of Sedaries that over-ran the 
nation in the time of the great Rebellion, carried 
their hypocrify fo high, that they had converted 
our whole- language into a jargon of enthufiafm ; 
infomuch that upon the Refforation men thought 
they could not recede too far from the behaviour 
and pradice of thofe perfons, who had made 
religion a cloke to fo many villanies. This led 
them into the other extreme, every appearance 
of devotion was looked upon as puritanical, 
and falling into the hands of the ridiculers who 
ilourifhed in that reign, and attacked every thing 

that 
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that was ferious, it has ever fince been out of 
countenance among us. By this means we are 
gradually fallen into that vicious Modefty, which 
j has in feme meafure worn out from among us 

l . the appearance of Chriftianity in ordinary life 
and converfation, and which diftinguilhes us 
from all our neighbours. 

Hypocrify cannot indeed be too much de- 
tefted, but at the fame time is to be preferred 
to .open impiety. They are both equally de- 
| • ftrudive to the perfon who is poffeffed with. 

? them ; but in regard to others, hypocrify is not 

1 fo pernicious as bare-faced irreligion. The due 

mean to be obferved is to be fincerely virtuous* 
and at the fame time to let the world fee we 
are fo. I do not know a more dreadful menace 
in the Holy Writings, than that which is pro- 
nounced againft thole who have this perverted 
Modefty, to be afhamed before men in a par- 
ticular of fuch unfpeakabie importance. * G 
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Quicquid dignum fapiente bonoque eft. 

Hor. Ep. 4. 1 . 1. v. 5. 

What befits the wife and good. Creech. 

R ELIGION may be confidered under 
two general heads The firft comprehends 
what we are to believe, the other what we are 
to pradtife. By thofe things which we are to 
believe, I mean whatever is revealed to us in 
the Holy Writings, and which we could not 
have obtained the knowledge of by the light of 
Nature ; by the things which we are to pradtife, 
I mean all thofe duties to which we are diredted 
by rcafon or natural religion. The firft of 
thefe I fhall diftinguifh by the name of Faith, 
the fecond by that of Morality. 

If we look into the more ferious part of 
mankind, we find many who lay fo great a 
ftrefs upon Faith, that they negledt Morality 5 
and many who build lb much upon Morality, 
that they do not pay a due regard to Faith. 
The perfedl man fhould be defedtive in neither 
of thefe particulars, as will be very evident to 
thofe who confider the benefits which arife 
from each of them, and which I fhall make the 
fubjedt of this day’s Paper. 


Notwith- 
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Notwithstanding this general divifion of Chrif- 
tain duty into Morality and Faith, and that 
they have both their peculiar excellencies, the 
firft has the preeminence in ieveral refpects. 

Firft, Becaufe the greateft part of Morality 
(as I have ftated the notion of it) is of a fixt 
eternal nature, and will endure when Faith 
fhall fail, and be loft in convidtion. 
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Secondly, Becaufe a perfon may be qualified 
to do greater good to mankind, and become 
more beneficial to the world, by Morality with- 
out Faith, than by Faith without 

Thirdly, Becaufe Morality gi 
perfection to human nature, by quieting the 
mind, moderating the paffions, and advancing the 
happinefs of every man in his private capacity. 

Fourthly, Becaufe the rule of Morality is 
much more certain than that of Faith, all the 
civilized nations of the world agreeing in the 
great points of Morality, as much as they differ 
in thofe of Faith. 

Fifthly, Becaufe Infidelity is not of fo malig- 
nant a nature as Immorality j or to put the fame 
reafon in another light, becaufe it is generally 
owned, there may be falvation for a virtuous 
Infidel, (particularly in the cafe of invincible 
ignorance) but none for a vicious Believer. 

Sixthly, Becaufe Faith feems to draw its I 

principal, if not all its excellency, from the 
influence it has upon Morality ; as we fhall 
fee more at large, if we confider wherein con- ' ] 

lifts the excellency of Faith, or the belief of I 

revealed religion j and this I think is, 1 


Morality, 
ves a greater 
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Firft:, In explaining, and carrying to greater 
heights, feveral points of Morality. 

Secondly, In furnifhing new and ftronger 
motives to enforce the pradice of Morality. 

Thirdly, In giving us more amiable ideas of the 
fupreme Being, more endearing notions of one 
another, and a truer ftate of ou delves, both in re- 
gard to the grandeur and vilenefs of our natures. 

Fourthly, By {hewing us the blacknefs and 
deformity of vice, which in the Chriftian fyftem 
is fo very great, that he who is pofleffed of all 
perfedion and the Sovereign Judge of it, is repre- 
sented by feveral of our Divines as hating fin to 
the fame degree that he loves the facred perfon 
who was made the propitiation of it. 

Fifthly, In being the ordinary and prefcribed me- 
thod of making Morality effectual to falvation. 

3 have only touched on thefe feveral heads, 
which every one who is converfant in difcoudes of 
this nature will eafily enlarge upon in his own 
thoughts, and draw conclufions from them which 
may be ufeful to him in the condud of his life. 
One I am lure is fo obvious, that he cannot mifs 
it, namely that a man cannot be perfed in his 
fcheme of Morality, who does not ftrengthen and 
flipped it with that of the Chriftian Faith. 

Befides this, I fhall lay down two or three 
other maxims which I think we may deduce 
from what has been faid, 

Firft, That we ftiould be particularly cautious 
of making any thing an article of Faith, which 
does not contribute to the confirmation or im- 
provement of Morality. 

Secondly, 
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Secondly, That no article of Faith can he 
ttue ana authentic, winch weakens or iubverts 
the practical part of religion, or what 1 have 
hitherto called Morality. 

Thirdly, That the greatefl friend of Morality, 
t>r natural religion, cannot poftxbiy apprehend 
any danger from embracing Chriftianky, as it 
is preferred pure and uncorrupt in the dodtrines 
of our national church. 

There is likewife another maxim which I 
think may be drawn from the foregoing conii- 
derations, which is this, that we fhould, in all 
dubious points, coniider any ill confequences 
that may arife from them, fuppofing they fhould 
be erroneous, before we give up our afient to 
them. 

For example, in that difputable point of per- 
fecuting men for confcience fake, befides the 
imbittering their minds with hatred, indignation, 
and all the vehemence of refentment, and in- 
fnaring them to profefs what they do not believe ; 
we cut them off from the pleafures and advantages 
of fociety, afflidt their bodies, diftrefs their for- 
tunes, hurt their reputations, ruin their families, 
make their lives painful, or put an end to them. 
Sure when I fee fuch dreadful confequences 
riling from a principle, I would be as fully 
convinced of the truth of it, as of a mathema- 
tical demonftration, before I would venture to 
adt upon it, or make it a part of my religion. 

In this cafe the injury done our neighbour is 
plain and evident ; the principle that puts us 
upon doing it, of a dubious and difputable 
A a 7 nature. 
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nature. Morality feems highly violated by 
the one,' and whether or no a zeal for what 
a man thinks the true fyftem of Faith may 
juftify it, is very uncertain. I cannot but think, 
if our religion produces charity as well as 
zeal, it will not be for {hewing itfelf by 
fuch cruel in fiances. But, to conclude with 
the words of an excellent Author, c We have 
‘ juft enough religion to make us hate, but 
4 not enough to make us love one another. C 
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Deeipimtir fperie refit Hor. Ars Poet. v. 2 5. 

Deluded by a feeming excellence. Roscommon. 

O U R defeds and follies are too often un- 
known to us ; nay, they are fo far from 
being known to us, that they pafs for demon- 
ftrations of our worth. This makes us eafy in 
the midft of them, fond to hew them, fond to 
improve in them, and to be efteemed for them. 
Then it is that a thoufand unaccountable con- 
ceits, gay inventions, and extravagant addons 
muft afford us pleafures, and difplay us to 
others in the colours which we ourfeives take 
a fancy to glory in : And indeed there is fome- 
thing fo amufmg for the time in this ftate of 
vanity and ill-grounded fatisfadiion, that even 

the 
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the wifer world has chofen an exalted word to 
defcribe its inchantments, and called it £ The 
4 Paradife of fools.’ 

Perhaps the latter part of this reflexion may 
feem a falfe thought to fame, and bear another 
turn than what I have given ; but it is at pre- 
fent none of my bufinefs to look after it, who 
am going to confers that I have been lately 
amongft them in a vifion. 

Methought I was tranfported to a hill, green, 
flowery, and of an eafy afcent. Upon the broad 
top of it refided fquint-eyed Error, and popular 
Opinion with many heads ; two that dealt in 
forcery, and were famous for bewitching people 
with the love of themfelves. To thefe repaired 
a multitude from every flde, by two different 
paths which lead towards each of them. Some 
who had the molt afiuming air, went diredUy 
of themfelves to Error, without expediting a 
conductor ; others of a fbfter nature went firffc 
to popular , Opinion, from whence as fhe in- 
fluenced and engaged them with their own 
praifes, fire delivered them over to his govern- 
ment. 

When we had afcended to an open part of 
the furnmit where Opinion abode, we found 
her entertaining fever al who had arrived before 
us. Her voice was pleafing 5 fhe breathed odours 
as fhe fpoke: She feemed to have a tongue for 
every one ; every one thought he heard of feme- 
thing that was valuable in himfelf, and expeded 
a paradife which fhe protnifed as the reward 
of his merit. Thus were we drawn to follow 
A a 4 her. 
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her, until the £hould bring us where it was to be 
bellowed : And it was obfervable, that all the 
way we went, the company was either praifing 
themfelves for their qualifications, or one another 
for thofe qualifications which they took to be 
confpicuous in their own characters, or difpraif- 
ing others for wanting theirs, or vying in the 
degrees of them. 

At laft we approached a bower, at the 
entrance of which Error was feated. The trees 
were thick-woven, and the place where he fat 
artfully contrived to darken him a little. He 
was difguifed in a whitifh robe, which he had 
put on, that he might appear to us with a 
hearer refe mb! ance to Truth: And as fhe has 
a light whereby fire manifefts the beauties of 
nature to the eyes of her adorers, fo he had 
provided himfelf with a magical wand, that he 
might do fomething in jmitation of it, and 
pleafe with delufions. This he lifted folemnly, 
and muttering to himfelf, bid the glories which 
he kept under inchantment to appear before 
us. Immediately we caft our eyes on that 
part of the fky to which he pointed, and ob- 
served a thin blue profped, which cleared as 
mountains in a fummer morning when the 
mills go off, and the palace of Vanity appeared 
to fight. 

The foundation hardly feemed a foundation, 
but a fet of curling clouds, which it flood upon 
by magical contrivance. The way by which 
we afcended was painted like a rainbow ; and 
as we went the breeze that played about us 

bewitched 
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bewitched the fenfes. The walls were gilded 
all for fhow; the lowed: fet of pillars were of 
the flight fine Corinthian order, and the top of the 
building being rounded, bore fo far the refem- 
blance of a bubble. 

At the gate the travellers neither met with a 
porter, nor waited until one fhould appear ; every 
one thought his merit a fufiicient paflport, and 
preffed forward. In the hall we met with 
leveral phantoms, that roved amongft us, and 
ranged the company according to their fentiments. 
There was decrealing Honour , that had nothing 
to fhew in but an old coat of his anceftors 
atchievements : There was Ofientaiion , that made 
himfelf his own conftant fubjedl, and Gallantry 
ftrutting upon his tiptoes. At the upper end of 
the hall flood a throne, whofe canopy glittered 
with all the riches that gaiety could contrive 
to lavith on it ; and between the gilded arms 
fat Vanity , decked in the peacock’s feathers, 
and acknowledged for another Venus by her 
votaries. The boy who flood befide her for a 
Cupid , and who made the world to bow be- 
fore her, was called Self-Conceit. His eyes had 
every now and then a caft inwards to the neg- 
led of all objeds about him; and the arms 
which he made ufe of for conqueft, were bor- 
rowed from thofe againft whom he had a defign. 
The arrow which he fhot at the foldier, was 
fledged from his own plume of feathers; the 
dart he directed againft the man of wit, was 
winged from the quills he writ with ; and that 
which he fent againft thofe who prefumed upon 

their 
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their riches, was headed with gold out of their 
treafuries : He made nets for ftatefmen from 
their own contrivances ; he took fire from the 
eyes of Ladies, with which he melted their 
hearts j and lightning from the tongues of the 
eloquent, to inflame them with their own glories. 
At the foot of the throne fat three falfe Graces ; 
Flattery with a fhell of Paint, Affectation with 
a Mirrour to pradtife at, and Fafhion ever chang- 
ing the pofture of her clothes. Thefe applied 
themfelves to fecure the conquefls which Self- 
Conceit had gotten, and had each of them their 
particular polities. Flattery gave new colours 
and complexions to all things, AtffeSlation new 
airs and appearances, which, as ihe faid, were 
not vulgar, and Fafhion both concealed fome 
home defedfs, and added fome foreign external 
beauties. 

As I was reflecting upon what I law, I heard 
a voice in the crowd, bemoaning the condition 
of mankind, which is thus managed by the 
breath of Opinion , deluded by Error, fired by 
Self-Conceit , and given up to be trained in all 
the courfes of Vanity , until Scorn or Poverty come 
upon us. Thefe expreffions were no fooner 
handed about, but I immediately faw a general 
difbrder, until at laft there was a parting in one 
place, and a grave old man, decent and refblute, 
was led forward to be punifhed for the words 
he had uttered. He appeared inclined to have 
ipoken in his own defence, but I could not 
obferve that any one was willing to hear him. 
Vanity call a fcornful fmile at him ; Self-Conceit 

was 
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was angry ; Flattery , who knew him for Plain- 
dealings put on a vizard, and turned away; 

Affe Elation toiled her fan, made mouths, and 
called him Envy or Slander ; and Fajhion would 
have it, that at lead; he muff be Ill-Manners. 

Thus flighted and defpil'ed by all, he was driven 
out for abufing people of merit and figuie; and 
I heard it firmly refolved, that he fhould be 
ufed no better wherever they met with him 
hereafter. 

I had already feen the meaning of moft part 
of that warning which he had given, and was 
confidering how the latter words fhould be ful- 
filled, when a mighty noife was heard without, 
and the door was blackened by a numerous 
train of Harpies crowding in upon us. Folly 
and Broken-Credit were feen in the houfe be- 
fore they entered. 1 'rouble. Shames Infamy , Scorn , 
and Poverty brought up the rear. Vanity , v/ith 
her Cupid and Graces, difappeared ; her fubje&s 
ran into holes and corners ; but many of them, 
were found and carried off (as I was told by 
one who flood near me) either to prifons or 
cellars, folitude, or little company, the mean 
arts or the viler crafts of life. But thefe, added 
he with a difdainful air, are fuch who would 
fondly live here, when their merits neither 
matched the luftre of the place nor their riches 
its expences. We have feen fuch feenes as 
thefe before now; the glory you faw will all 
return when the hurry is over. I thanked him for 
his information, and believing him fo incorrigible 
as that he would flay until it was his turn to 
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be taken, I made ©ft to the door, and overtook 
feme few, who, though they would not hearken 
to Plain-dealingy were now terrified to good pur- 
pofe by the example of others : But when they 
had touched the threshold, it was a ftrange 
fhock to them to find that the delufion of Error 
•was. gone, and they plainly difcerned the build- 
ing to hang a little up in the air without any 
real foundation. At fir ft we faw nothing but 
a defperate leap remained for us, and I a thou- 
land times blamed my unmeaning curiofity that 
had brought me into fo much danger. But as 
they began to fink lower in their own minds, 
methought the palace funk along with us, until 
they were arrived at the due point of EJieem which 
they ought to have for themfelves j then the 
part of the building in which they flood touched 
the earth, and we departing out, it retired from 
our eyes. Now, whether they who flayed in 
the palace were fenfible of this defcent, I can- 
not tell j it was then my opinion that they were 
not. However it be, my dream broke up at it, 
and has given me occafion all my life to relied: 
upon the fatal confequences of following the 
fuggeftions of Vanity. 

Mr. Spectator, 

c T Write to you to defire, that you would 
* again touch upon a certain enormity, which 
‘ is chiefly in ufe among the politer and better- 
( bred part of mankind; I mean the ceremo- 
e nies, bows, curtfies, whifperings, fmiles, 

‘ winks, nods, with other familiar arts of falu- 
3 ‘ tation, 
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'cation, which take up in our Churches 10 
much time, that might be better employed, 
and which ieqm. fo utterly inconfiftent with the 
5 duty and. true intent of our entering into thole 
£ religious affemblies. The refemblance which 
this bears to our indeed proper benaviour in 
s Theatres, may be fome initance of its incon- 
4 gruity in the abovementioned places. In Ro- 
4 man Catholic Churches and Chapels abroad, I 
4 myfelf have obferved, more than once, per-* 

4 fons of the firfc Quality, of the neared: relation, 

4 and intimated: acquaintance, palling by one 
4 another unknowing as it were, and unknown, 

4 and with fo little notices of each other, that 
4 it looked like having their minds more fuitably 
4 -and more folemnly engaged ; at lead: it was 
4 an acknowledgement that they ought to have 
4 been fo. I have been told the fame even of 
4 the Mahometans , with relation to the propriety 
4 of their demeanour in the conventions of their 
4 erroneous worfhip : And I cannot but think 
4 either of them fufficient and laudable patterns 
4 of our imitation in this particular. 

4 I cannot help upon this occadon remarking 
4 on the excellent memories of thofe devotionilfs, 

4 who upon returning from Church fhall give 
4 a particular account how two or three hundred 
4 people were dreffed ; a thing, by reafon of its 
4 variety, fo difficult to be digested and fixed 
4 in the head, that it is a miracle to me how 
4 two poor hours of Divine Service can be time 
4 fufficient for fo elaborate an undertaking, the 
■ 4 duty of the place too being jointly, and, no 

. 4 doubt, 
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‘ doubt, oft pathetically performed along with it. 
t Where it is laid in Sacred Writ, that “ the 
£c woman ought to have a covering on her head, 
£C becaufe of the Angels,” that laid word is bv 
‘ fome thought to be .metaphorically ufed, and 
‘ to fignify young men. Allowing this inter- 
£ pretation to be right, the text may not appear 
c to be wholly foreign to our prefent purpofeV 
‘ When you are in a difpolition proper for 
' writing on fuch a fubjed, I earneftly recom- 
£ mend this to you, and am, 


X 1' our very humble fervant. 
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Sed non ego credulus illis. Virg. Ed. 9. r. 34. 

But 1 difcern their flattery from their praife. 

I) R Y 33 E Is r , 

I ? OR want of time to fubftitute fomethino- 
elfe in the room of them, I am at prefent 
obliged to publish Compliments above my dofert 
in the following Letters. It is no fmall intis- 
raftion, to have given occafion to ingenious men 
to employ their thoughts upon facred fubjecrs, 
from the approbation of fuch pieces of poetry vs 
they nave leen in my Saturdays Papers. I fhall 

never 
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never publish verfe on that day but what is 
written by the fame hand ; yet fhall I not ac- 
company thofe Writings with Eulogiums , but 
leave them to fpeak for themfelves. 

For the Spectat or. 

Mr. Spectator, 

4 '\T O U very much promote the interefts of 
4 -*• virtue while you reform the tafte of a 

4 profane age, and perfuade us to be entertained 
c with Divine Poems, while we are diftinguifhed 
4 by fo many thoufand humours, and fplit into 
£ fo many different lefts and parties ; yet per- 
4 fons of every party, feft, and humour are 
4 fond of conforming their tafte to yours. You 
£ can transfufe your own relifh of a Poem into 
c all your readers, according to their capacity 
4 to receive ; and when you recommend the 
4 pious pafiion that reigns in the verfe, we feem 
4 to feel the devotion, and grow proud and 
4 pleafed inwardly, that we have. Souls capable 
4 of relifhing what the Spectator approves. 

4 Upon jeading the Hymns that you have 
4 publifhed in fome late Papers, I had a mind 
4 to try yefterday whether I could write one. 

4 The hundred and fourteenth Pfalm appears 
4 to me an admirable Ode, and I began to turn 
4 it into our language. As I was defending the 
4 journey of IJ'rael from Egypt , and added the 
4 Divine prefence amongft them, I perceived a 
4 beauty in this Pfalm which was intirely new 
4 to me, and which I was going to lofe ; and 

4 that 
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4 that is, that the Poet utterly conceals the pre- 
4 fence of God in the beginning of it, and rather 

* lets a pofleffive pronoun go without a fubftan- 
£ tive, than he will fo much as mention any 
£ thing of Divinity there. 44 Judah was his 
<c fandtuary, and Ifrael his dominion or king- 
£t dom.” The reafon now, feems evident, and 
4 this condudt neceffary .For if God had ap- 
4 peared before, there could be no wonder 

* why the mountains Ihould leap and the fea 
4 retire ; therefore that this convulfion of Nature 
4 may be brought in with due furprife, his 
4 name is not mentioned until afterward, and 
4 then with a very agreeable turn of thought 
4 God is introduced at once in all his Majefly. 
4 This is what I have attempted to imitate in a 
4 translation without paraphrafe, and to preferve 
4 what I could of the Ipirit'of the facred Au~ 
4 thor. 

4 If the following Effay be not too incorri- 
4 gible, beftow upon it a few brightenings from 
4 your genius, that I may learn how to write 
4 better, or to write no more. 

Your daily admirer 

and humble fervant, &e. 


P S A L M 
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PSALM. CXIV. 

I. 

117 HEN I/rael, freed from Pharaoh's hand, 
YY Left the proud tyrant and his land, 

The tribes with chearful homage own 
Their King, and Judah was his throne. 

. 11 . 

Acrofs the Deep their journey lay, 

The Deep divides to make them way ; 

The ltreams of Jordan faw, and fled 
With backward current to their head. 

III. 

The mountains Ihook like frighted Iheep, 

Like lambs the little hillocks leap ; 

Not Sina} on her bafe could Hand, 

Confcious of fovereign power at hand. 

IV. 

What pow’r could make the Deep divide ? 

Make Jordan backward roll his tide ? 

Why did ye leap, ye little hills ? 

And whence the fright that Sinai feels ? 

V. 

Let ev’ry mountain, ev’ry flood 
Retire, and know th’ approaching God, 

The King of Ifrael: See him here; 

Tremble thou earth, adore and fear. 

VI. 

He thunders, and all Nature mourns; 

The rock to Handing pools he turns ; 

Flints lpring with fountains at his word. 

And fires and feas confefs their Lord. 

Vol.VI. B b Mr, 
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Mr. Spectator, 

c /wpHERE are thofe who take the advantage 
4 of your putting an Half-penny value upon 
c yourfelf above the reft of our daily Writers, 

4 to defame you in public converfation, and ftrive 
4 to make you unpopular upon the account of 
4 this faid Half-penny. But if I were you, I would 
4 infill upon that final! acknowledgment for the 
4 fuperior merit of yours, as being a work of 
4 invention. Give me leave therefore to do you 
4 juftice, and fay in your behalf, what you can- 
4 not yourfelf, which is, that your Writings 
4 have made Learning a more neceflary part of 
4 good-breeding, than it was before you appeared : 
4 That Modefty is become fafhionable, and Im- 
4 pudence ftands in need of fome Wit; fince 
4 you have put them both in their proper lights. 
4 Profanenefs, Lewdnefs, and Debauchery are 
4 not now qualifications, and a man may be 
4 a very fine Gentleman, though he is neither 
* a Keeper nor an Infidel. 

4 I would have you tell the town the ftory 
4 of the' Sibyls , if they deny giving you Two- 
4 pence. Let them know, that thofe facred 
6 Papers were valued at the fame rate after 
4 two thirds of them were deftroyed, as when 
4 there was the whole fet. There are fo many 
4 of us who will give you your own price, 
4 that you may acquaint your non-conformift 
4 readers, that they lhall not have it, except 
4 they come in within fuch a day, under Three- 
4 pence. I do not know but you might bring 
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c in the Date Oholum BeUJario with a good 
c grace. The witlings come in clufters to two 
c or three Coffee-houfes which have left you off, 
c and I hope you will make us, who fine to 
c your wit, merry with their characters who 
c ft and out againft it. 

I am 

Your moft humble fervant. 

P. S. ‘ I have lately got the ingenious Au- 
£ thors of blacking for fihoes, powder for colour- 
1 ing the hair, pomatum for the hands, cofme- 

* tic for the face, to be your conftant cufcomers ; 
c fo that your advertisements will as much 
£ adorn the outward man, as your Paper does 

* the inward. , T 
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Nil ego ■pratultrim jucundo fanus amico. 

Hor. Sat. 5. 1 . 1. v. 44. 

Nothing fo grateful as a pleafant friend. 

P EOPLE are not aware of the very great 
force which Pleafantry in company has upon 
all thofe with whom a man of that talent con- 
verfes. His faults are generally . overlooked by 
all his acquaintance, and a certain carelefnefs 
that confcantly attends all his a&ions, carries 
B b 2 ' him 
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him on with greater fuccefs, than diligence and 
afliduity does others who have no Share of this 
endowment. Dacinthus breaks his word upon 
all occaflons both trivial and important; and 
when he is fufficiently railed at for that abomi- 
nable quality, they who talk of him end with, 

£ After all he is a very pleafant fellow.’ Dacin- 
thus is an ill-natured hulband, and yet the very 
women end their freedom of difcourfe upon this 
fubjedt, c But after all he is very pleafant com- 
c pany.’ Dacinthus is neither in point of honour, 
civility, good-breeding, or good-nature unexcep- 
tionable, and yet all is anfwered, ‘ For he is a 
£ very pleafant fellow.’ When this quality is 
conipicuous in a man who has, to accompany it, 
manly and virtuous fentiments, there cannot cer- 
tainly be any thing which can give fo pleating 
gratification as the gaiety of fuch a perfon ; but 
when it is alone, and ferves only to gild a crowd 
of ill qualities, there is no man lb much to be 
avoided as your Pleafant fellow. A very Pleafant 
fellow Shall turn your good name to a jeft, make 
your character contemptible, debauch your wife 
or daughter, a-d yet be received by the reft of 


the world with welcome wherever lie appears, 
it is very ordinary with tiiofe of this character to 
be attentive only to their own fatisfadions, and 
have very little bowels for the concerns or borrows 
of other men; nay, they are capable of pur- 


chafing their own pleasures at the., ex; 


ence 


giving pain to others. But they who do not 
consider this fort of men thus carefully, are 
irrefiftibly expofed to their insinuations. The 
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Author of the following Letter carries the matter 
fo high, as to intimate that the liberties of Eng- 
land have been at the mercy of a Prince merely 
as he was of this pleafant character. 

Mr. Spectator, 

c HP HERE is no one paffion which all 

* mankind fo naturally give into as Pride, 

' nor any other paffion which appears in fueh 
4 different difguifes : It is to be found in all 
1 habits and complexions. Is it not a queftion,- 

* whether it does more harm or good in the 
£ world ? And if there be not fuch a thing- as 

cy 

4 what we may call a virtuous and laudable 
s Pride ? 

4 It is this paffion alone, when mifapplied, 

£ that lays us lb open to flatterers ,; and he who 
4 can agreeably condefcend to footh our humour 
£ or temper, finds always an open avenue to our 
4 Soul ; efpecially if the flatterer happen to be 
£ our fuperior. 

£ One might give many inflancss of this in 
1 a late Englijh Monarch, under the title of, 

4 The Gaieties of King Charles II. This Prince 
£ was by nature extremely familiar, of very 
4 eafy accefs, and much delighted to fee and be 
£ feen ; and this happy temper, which in the 
£ higheft degree gratified his peoples Vanity, did 
‘ him more fervice with his loving fubjecis than 
e all his other virtues, though it muff be con- 
£ felled he had many. He delighted, though a 
£ mighty King, to give and -take a jell, as they 
‘B b 3 £ fay ; 
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4 fay ; and a Prince of this fortunate difpofition, 

4 who were inclined to make an ill ufe of his 
4 power, may have any thing of his people, be 
4 it never fo much to their prejudice. But this 
4 good King made generally a very innocent ufe, 
e as to the public, of this infnaring temper ; 

4 for, it is well known, he purfuecl pleafure 
4 more than ambition : Ke feemed to glory in 
4 being the firft man at Cock-matches, Horfe- 
£ races. Balls, and Plays; he appeared highly 
4 delighted on thofe occafions, and never failed 
£ to warm and gladden the heart of every fpec- 
4 tator. Pie more than once dined with his 
4 good Citizens of London on their Lord-Mayor’s 
4 day, and did fo the year that Sir Robert Viner 
4 was Mayor. Sir Robert was a very loyal man, 
4 and, if you will allow the expreffion, very 
4 fond of his Sovereign ; but what with the joy 
4 he felt at heart for the honour done him by 
4 his Prince, and through the warmth he was 
4 in with continual toafting healths to the Royal 
4 Family, his Lordfhip grew a little fond of his 
4 Majefty, and entered into a familiarity not 
4 altogether fo graceful in fo public a place. 
4 The King underftood very well how to ex- 
4 tricate himfelf on all kinds of difficulties, and 
4 with an hint to the company to avoid cere- 
‘ mony, ftole off and made towards his coach, 
4 which flood ready for him in Guild-Hall yard : 
4 But the Mayor liked his company fo well, 
‘ and was grown fo intimate, that he purfued 

* him haflily, and catching him faft by the hand, 

* cried out with a vehement oath and accent, 

“ Sir, 
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44 Sir, you fhall flay and take the other bottle,” 
4 The airy Monarch looked kindly at him over 
4 his fhoulder, and with a fmile and graceful air, 
4 (for I faw him at the time and do now) re- 
4 peated this line of the old Song ; 

He that is drunk is as great as a King. 

c and immediately turned back and complied 
4 with his landlord. 

1 I give you this ftory, Mr. Spectator, 
4 becaufe, as I faid, I faw the paffage ; and I 
4 allure you it is very true, and yet no common 
‘ one ; and when I tell you the fequel, you 
4 will lay I have yet a better reafon for it. 

4 This very Mayor afterwards erected a flattie 
4 of his merry Monarch in Stocks-Market , and 
4 did the crown many and great fervices ; and 
4 it was owing to this humour of the King, that 
4 his family had fo great a fortune Ihut up in 
4 the Exchequer, of their pleafant Sovereign. The 
4 many good-natured condefcenfions of this 
4 Prince are vulgarly known j and it is excel- 
4 lently faid of him by a great hand which writ 
4 his character, 44 That he was not a King a 
44 quarter of an hour together in his whole 
44 reign.” He would receive vilits even from 
4 fools and half mad-men, and at times I have 
4 met with people who have boxed, fought at 
4 back-fword, and taken poifon before King 
4 Charles II. In a word, he was fo pleafant a 
4 man, that no one could be forrowful under 
B b 4 4 his 
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£ his government. This made him capable of 
£ baffling, with the greateft eafe imaginable, 
4 all fuggeftions of jealoufy, and the people could 
4 not entertain notions of any thing terrible in 
£ him, whom they faw every way agreeable. 
‘ This fcrap of the familiar part of that Prince’s 
e Hiftory I thought fit to fend you, in com- 
£ pliance to the requeft you lately made to your 
1 correfpondents. 


1 am. Sir, 


T 


Your moll humble fervant. 
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Omnia qua fenfu volvuntur "jota diurno , 

Peciore fopito reddit arnica qnies . 

Venator defejfa toro cum membra reponit , 

Afm tamen ad fyhas & fua Infer a redie : 

Judicibus lites , aurigis /omnia currus , 

Vanaque no climbs met a cavetur equis . 
jlA quoque Mufarum Jludhtm fab noble Jilenti 

Artibus ajfuetis follicitare folet . Claucl 

In Deep, when fancy Is let loofe to play. 

Our dreams repeat the withes of the day. 

Though farther toil his tired limbs refold. 

The dreaming hunter ftill the chace purfues. 

The judge a-bed difpenfes ftill the laws. 

And deeps again o'er the unfinifh’d caufe. 

The dozing racer. hears his chariot roll. 

Smacks the vain whip, and fhuns the fancy’d goal 
Me too the Mufes, in the filent night, 

With wonted chimes of gingling verfe delight. 

I W A S lately entertaining myfelf with com- 
paring Horners balance, in which Jupiter 
is represented as weighing the fates of Hecior 
and Achilles , with a paflage of Virgil , wherein 
that deity is introduced as weighing the fates 
of Turnus and /Eneas . I then conlidered how 
the fame way of thinking prevailed in the 
eaftern parts of the world, as in thofe noble 
paflages of Scripture, wherein we are told, that 

the 
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the great King of Babylon , the day before his 
death, had been weighed in the balance, and 
been found wanting. In other places of the 
Holy Writings the Almighty is defcribed as 
weighing the mountains in fcales, making the 
weight for the winds, knowing the balancings 
of the clouds, and in others, as weighing the 
actions of men, and laying their calamities 
together in a balance. Milton, as I have obferved 
in a former Paper, had an eye to feveral of thefe 
foregoing inftances in that beautiful defcription, 
wherein he reprefents the Arch-Angel and the 
evil ipirit as addreffing themfelves for the combat, 
but parted by the balance which appeared in 
the Heavens and weighed the confequences of 
fuch a battle. 

TV Eternal to prevent fuch horrid fray, 

Hung forth in Heav’n his golden fcales, yet feen 
Betwixt Aftrea and the Scorpion fign, 

Wherein all things created firft he weigh’d. 

The pendulous round earth, with balanc’d air 
in counterpoife, now ponders all events, 

Battles and realms ; in thefe he put two weights, 

The fequel each of parting and of fight. 

The latter quick up flew, and kickt the beam : 
Which Gabriel fpying, thus befpake the Fiend. 

Satan , I know thy iirength, and thou know’ft mine, 
Neither our own, but giv’n •, what folly then 
To boaft.what arms can do, fince thine no more 
Than Heav’n permits ; nor mine, though doubl’d now 
To trample thee as mire: For proof look up,. 

And read thy lot in yon celeftial fign. 

Where thou art weigh’d, and fhewn how light, how 
weak. 
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If thou refift. The Fiend look’d up, and knew 
His mounted fcale aloft ; nor more ; but fled 
Murm’ring, and with him fled the fhades of night. 

Thefe feveral amuflng thoughts having taken 
pofleflion of my mind fome time before I went 
to fieep, and mingling themfelves with my ordi- 
nary ideas, raifed in my imagination a very odd 
kind of Villon. I was, methcught, replaced in 
my ftudy, and feated in my elbow-chair, where 
I had indulged the foregoing (peculations, with 
my lamp burning by me, as ufual. Whilfc I 
was here ^meditating on feveral fubjedts of 
Morality, and confidering the nature of many 
virtues and vices, as materials for thefe dif- 
courfes with which I daily entertain the Public ; 
I faw, methought, a pair of golden feales 
hanging by a chain of the fame metal over 
the table that fcood before me 5 when on a 
fudden, there were great heaps of weights thrown 
down on each fide of them. I found upon ex- 
amining thefe weights, they (hewed the value 
of every thing that is in eiteem among men. 
I made an elfay of them, by putting the 
weight of wifdom in one fcale, and that of 
riches in another, upon which the latter, to (hew 
its comparative lightnefs, immediately c flew up 
£ and kicked the beam.’ 

But, before I proceed, I muft inform my 
reader, that thefe weights did not exert their 
natural gravity, until they were laid in the 
golden balance, infomuch that I could not guefs 
which was light or heavy, whiHl I held them 

in 
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in my hand. This I found by feveral inflances j 
for upon my laying a weight in one of the 
fcales, which was infcribed by the word Eternity j 
though I threw in that of time, profperity, 
affliction, wealth, poverty, intereft, fuccefs, with 
many other weights, which in my hand feemecl 
very ponderous, they were not able to itir the 
oppoi'ite balance, nor could they have prevailed, 
though affifted with the weight of the fun, 
the ftars, and the earth. 

Upon emptying the fcales, I laid feveral titles 
and honours, with pomps, triumphs, and many 
weights of the like nature, in one of Them, and 
feeing a little glittering weight lie by me, I 
threw it accidentally into the other fcale, when, 
to my great furprife, it proved fo exaCt a conn- 
terpoife, that it kept the balance in an equili- 
brium. This little glittering weight was infcribed 
upon the edges of it with the word Vanity. I 
found there were feveral other weights which 
were equally heavy, and exadfc counterpanes to 
one another ; a few of them I tried, as avarice 
and poverty, riches and content, with fome 
others. 

There were likewife feveral weights that were 
of the fame figure, and feemed £0 correfpond 
with each other, but were intirely different when 
thrown into the fcales ; as religion and hypocrify, 
pedantry and learning, wit and vivacity, fuper- 
ftition and devotion, gravity and wifdom, with 
many others. 

I obferved one particular weight lettered on 
both fides, and upon applying myfelf to the 

reading 
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reading of it, i found on one tide written, e In 
4 the dialect of Men,’ and underneath it. Ca- 
lamities: On the other fide was written, 
4 In the language of the Gods,’ and underneath. 
Blessings. I found the intrinfic value of this 
Weight to be much greater than I imagined, 
for it overpowered health, wealth, good-fortune, 
and many other weights, which were much 
more ponderous in my hand than the other. 

There is a laying among the Scotch , that an 
ounce of Mother-wit is worth a pound of 
Clergy ; I was fenfibie of the truth of this fay- 
ing, when I few the difference between the 
weight of natural parts, and that of learning. 
The obfervation which I made upon thefe two 
weights, opened to me a new field of difeoveries j 
for notwithstanding the weight of natural parts 
was much heavier than that of learning, I obferved 
that it weighed an hundred times heavier than 
it did before, when I put learning into the fame 
fcale with it. I made the fame obfervation noon. 

i ■ 

faith and morality ; for notwithfranding the 
latter out-weighed the former feparately, it re- 
ceived a thoufand times more additional weight 
.from its conjunction with the former, than 
what it had by itfelf. This odd phenomenon 
fhewed itfelf in other particulars, as in wit and 
judgment, philofophy and religion, juftice and 
humanity, zeal and charity, depth of lenfe and 
perfpicuity of ftile, with innumerable other parti- 
culars too long to be mentioned in this Paper. 

Asa Dream feldom fails of dafhing feriouP- 
nefs with impertinence, mirth with gravity. 


me- 
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metliought I made feverai other experiments of 
a more ludicrous nature, by one of which 1 
found that an Englijh Odtavo was very often 
heavier than a French Folio; and by another, 
that an old ' Greek or Latin Author weighed 
down a whole library of moderns. Seeing one 
of my Spectators lying by me, I laid it into one 
of the fcales, and hung a two-penny piece into 
the other. The reader will not inquire into 
the event, if he remembers the firft trial which 
1 have recorded in this Paper. I afterwards 
threw both the Sexes into the balance; but 
as it is not for my intereft to difoblige either of 
them, I fhall delire to be exculed iron) telling 
the refult of this experiment. Having an op- 
portunity of this nature in my hands, I could 
not forbear throwing into one fcale the princi- 
ples of a Tory, and into the other thole of a 
Whig ; but as I have ail along declared this to 
be a neutral Paper, 1 fhall likewife defire to 
be filent under this head alfo, though upon 
examining one of the weights, I faw the word 
Tekel engraven on it in capital letters. 

I made many other experiments, and though 
I have not room for them all in this day’s Specu- 
lation, I may pernaps referve them for another. 
1 fhall only add, that upon my awaking I was 
lorry to find my golden fcales vanifhed, but 
refolved for the future to learn this leffon from 
them, not to defpife or value any things' for 
their appearances, but to regulate my efteem 
and paffions towards them according to their 
real and intrinfic value. C 

3 Friday, 
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Auream 'quifquis mediocritatem 
Diligit , tutus caret obfoleti 
Sordibus te£ii % caret invidendd 

Sobrius aula Hor. Cd. io. 1, 2. v. 5, 

The golden Mean, as file’s too nice to dwell 
Among the ruins of a filthy cell. 

So is her modefty withal as great. 

To balk the envy of a princely feat. 

Norsk. 

I A M wonderfully pleafed when I meet with 

any paflage in an old Greek or Latin Author, 
that is not - blown upon, and which I have 
never met with in a quotation. Of this kind is 

a beautiful faying in Theognis ; £ Vice is covered 

4 by Wealth, and Virtue by Poverty;’ or to give 
it in the verbal tranfiation, I * * 4 Among men there 
4 are feme who have their Vices concealed by 
4 Wealth, and others who have their Virtues 
c concealed by Poverty.’ Every man’s obferva- 
tion will fupply him with inftances of rich men, 
who have feveral faults and defeds that are 
overlooked, if not intirely hidden, by means of 
their Riches ; and, I think, we cannot find a 
more natural defcription of a poor man, whofe 
merits are loft in his Poverty, than that in the 
words of the wife man. £ There was a little 

4 city 
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4 city, and few men within it; and there came a 
4 great King againft it, and befieged it, and ‘built 
4 great bulwarks againft it: Now th.ere was 
‘ found in it a poor wife man, and he, by his 
‘ wifdom, delivered the city ; yet no man re- 
£ membered that fame poor man. Then faid I, 
4 wifdom is better than ftrength ; neverthelefs, 
4 the poor man’s wildom is defpifed, and his 
4 words are not heard.’ 

The Middle Condition feems to be the moft 
advantageoufiy fituated for the gaining of wifdom. 
Poverty turns our thoughts too much upon the 
fupplying of our wants, and Riches upon enjoy- 
ing our fuperfluities ; and as Cowley has faid in 
another cafe, 4 It is hard for a man to keep a 
4 Heady eye upon truth, who is always in a 
4 battle or a triumph.’ 

If we regard Poverty and Wealth, as they 
are apt to produce virtues or vices in the mind 
of man, one may obferve that there is a fet of 
. each of thefe growing out of Poverty, quite 
different from that which rifes out of Wealth. 
Humility and patience, induftry and temperance, 
are very often the good qualities of a poor man. 
Humanity and good-nature, magnanimity and a 
fenfe of honour, are as often the qualifications of 
the rich. On the contrary, Poverty is apt to betray 
a man into envy, Riches into arrogance ; Poverty 
is too often attended with fraud, vicious com- 
pliance, repining, murmur and difeontent Riches 
expoie a man to pride and luxury, a fooiifli 
elation of heart, and too great a iondnels for 
the prefent world. In fhort, die Middle Con- 
dition 
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dition is molt eligible to the man who would 
improve himfelf in virtue ; as I have before 
(hewn, it is the mold advantageous for the gain- 
ing of knowledge. It was upon this confidera- 
tion that Agur founded his Prayer, which for 
the wifdom of it is recorded in Holy Writ. 
' Two things have I required of thee, deny 
c me them not before I die. Remove far from 
c me vanity and lies ; give me neither Poverty, 
‘ nor Riches ; feed me with food convenient for 
f me : Left I be full and deny thee, and fay, 
£ who is the Lord ? or left I be poor and fteal, 
c and take the name of my God in vain.’ 

I (hall fill the remaining part of my Paper 
with a very pretty allegory, which is wrought 
into a play by Arijlophanes the Greek Comedian. 
It teems originally deligned as a iatire upon 
the Rich, though, in fome parts of it, it is like 
the foregoing difcourfe, a kind of comparifon 
between W ealth and Poverty. 

Chremylus , who was an old and a good man, 
and withal exceeding poor, being deftrous to 
leave fome Riches to his fon, confults the Oracle 
of Apollo upon the fubjeft. The Oracle bids 
him follow the firft man he ftiould fee upon 
his going out of the temple. The perfon he 
chanced to fee was to appearance an old fordid 
blind man; but upon his following him from 
place to place, he at laft found by his own 
confefiion, that he was Plutus the God of 
Riches, and that he was juft come out of the 
houfe of a miter. Plutus further told him, that 
when he was a boy, he ufed to declare, that 
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as foon as he came to age he would diftributc 
Wealth to none but virtuous and juft men ; 
upon which Jupiter confidering the pernicious 
confequences of fuch a refolution, took his fight 
away from him, and left him to ft role about 
the world in the blind condition wherein Chre- 
mylus beheld him. With much ado Cbremyhts 
prevailed upon him to go to his houfe, where 
he met an old woman in a tattered raiment,' 
who had been his gueft for many years, and 
whofe name was Poverty. The old woman 
refuting to turn out fo eaiily as he would have 
her, he threatened to banith her not only from 
his own houfe, but out of all Greece , if fhe 
made any more words upon the matter. Poverty 
on this occafion pleads her caufe very notably, 
and reprefents to her old landlord, that fhould 
the be driven out of the country, all their 
trades, arts and fciences would be driven out 
with her; and that if every one was rich, they 
would never' be fupplied with thole pomps, 
ornaments and conveniencies of life which made 
Riches delirable. She likewife reprefented to 
him the feveral advantages which the bellowed 
upon her votaries, in regard to their fhape, 
their health, and their activity, by prelerving . 
them from gouts, dropfies, unwieldinefs, and 
intemperance. But whatever fhe had to lay for 
herfelf, fhe was at laft forced to troop off. 
Chremylus immediately confidered how he might 
reftore Plains to his fight ; and in order to it 
conveyed him to the temple of JEfculapius, who 
was famous for cures and miracles of this 

nature. 
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nature. By this means the deity recovered 
his eyes, and begun to make a right ufe of 
them, by enriching every one that was dif- 
tinguifhed by piety towards the gods, and juffice 
towards men 3 and at the fame time by taking 
away his gifts from the impious and undeferving. 
This produces feveral merry incidents, until in 
the laft adt Mercury defcends with great com- 
plaints from the gods, that fince the good men 
were grown rich they had received no facrifices, 
which is confirmed by a Prieft of Jupiter, who 
enters with a remonfirance, that fince this late 
innovation he was reduced to a ftarving condition, 
and could not live upon his office. Chremylus, 
who in the beginning of the Play was religious 
in his Poverty, concludes it with a propofal which 
was relifhed by all the good men who were 
now grown rich as well as himfelf, that they 
fhould carry Pint us in a folemn proceffion to 
the Temple, and inftal him in the place of 
Jupiter. This allegory infcrudled the Athenians 
in two points, firft, as it vindicated the conduit 
of Providence in its ordinary diftributions of 
Wealth ; and in the next place, as it fhewed 
the great tendency of Riches to corrupt the 
morals of thofe who pofiefied them. C 
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<$ud rations queas traduccre Uniter tcvurn : 

Ne is femper inops agitet vexetque cupido 3 
Ne pavor 13 rerum mediocritcr utilium fpes . 

Hor. Ep. 18. L 1. v. 97* 

How thou may ft live, how fpend thine age in peace; 
Left avarice, ftiiJ poor, difturb thine eafe : 

Or fears fhou’d ftiake, or cares thy mind abufe, 

Or ardent hope for things of little ufe. 

C R E E C II* 

T T A VINCI endeavoured in my laft Sat nr- 
jp JL ^afs Paper to {hew the great excellency 
of Faith, I thall here confider what are the 
proper means of ftrengthening and confirming 
it in the mind of man'. Thofe who delight 
in reading books of controverfy, which are 
written on both tides of the queftion in points 
of Faith, do very feidom arrive at a fixed and 
fettled habit of it. They are one day intirely 
convinced of its important truths, and the next 
meet with fomething that {hakes and difturbs 
them. The doubt which was laid revives again, 
and thews itfeif in new difficulties, and^that 
generally for this real'on, becaufe the mind which, 
is perpetually toft in controverfies and difputes, 
is apt to forget the reafons which had once let 
it at reft, and to be difquieted with any former 

per- 
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perplexity, when it appears in a new fhape, or 
is darted by a different hand. As nothing is 
more laudable than an inquiry after truth, fo 
nothing is more irrational than to pafs away our 
whole lives, without determining .ourfelves one 
way or other in thofe points which are of the 
laffc importance to us. There are indeed many 
things from which we may withhold our affent ; 
but in cafes by which we are to regulate our 
lives, it is the greateft abfurdity to be wavering 
and unfettled, without doling with that fide 
which appears the molt fafe and the raoft pro- 
bable. The firft rule therefore which I fhall 
lay down is this, that when by reading or dif- 
courfe we find ourfelves thoroughly convinced 
of the truth of any article, and of the reafon- 
ablenefs of our belief in it, we fhould never 
after fuffer ourfelves to call it into queftion. 
We may perhaps forget the arguments which 
occafioned our conviction, but we ought to 
remember the ftrength they had with us, and 
therefore ftill to retain the conviction which 
they" once produced. This is no more than 
what we do in every common art or fcience, 
nor is it poffible to act otherwife, confidering 
the weaknefs and limitation of our intellectual 
faculties. It was thus, that Latimer one of the 
glorious army of Martyrs, who introduced the 
Reformation in England , behaved himfelf in that 
great conference which was managed between 
the mod: learned among the Proteftants and 
Papifts in the reign of Queen Merry. This 
venerable old man knowing how his abilities 
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were impaired by age, and that it was impossi- 
ble for him to recoiled: all thofe reafons which 
had directed him in the choice of his religion, 
left his companions who were in the full poffei- 
lion of their parts and learning, to baffle and 
confound their antagonists by the force of reafon. 
As for himfelf he only repeated to his adverfaries 
the articles in which he firmly believed; and in 
the profeffion of which he was determined to 
die. It is in this manner that the Mathematician 


proceeds upon propositions which he has once 
demonstrated ; and though the demonstration 
may have Dipt out of his memory, he builds, upon 
the truth, becaufe he knows it was demon- 
strated. This rule is abfolutely necefiarv for 
weaker minds, and in Some meafure for men 


of the greatest abilities ; but to thefe Taft 1 
would propofe in the Second place, that they 
Should lay up in their memories, and always 
keep by them in a readinefs, thofe arguments 
which appear to them of the greatest Strength, 
and which cannot begot over by all the doubts 
and cavils of infidelity. 

j 

hut, in the third place, there is nothing which 
Strengthens Faith more than Morality, Faith 
and Morality naturally produce each other. A 
man is quickly convinced of the truth of religion, 
who finds it is not • againft his interest that it 
Should ' be true. The pleafure he receives at 
prelent, and the happinefs which he promises 
himfelf from it hereafter, will both difpofe him 
yery powerfully to give credit to it, according 
to luc oiamaiy observation tnat * we are caiy 

‘ to 
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‘ to believe what we wifh.’ It is very certain, 
that a man of found reafon cannot forbear clofing 
with religion upon an impartial examination of 
it ; but at the fame time it is certain, that Faith 
is kept alive in us, and gathers ftrength from 
practice more than from fpeculation. 

There is ftill another method which is more 
perfuafive than any of the former, and that is 
an habitual adoration of the Supreme Being, 
as well in conftant adts of mental worfhip, as in 
outward forms. The devout man does not only 
believe but feels there is a Deity. He has 
adtual fenfations of him; his experience con- 
curs with his reafon ; he fees him more and 
more in all his intercourfes with him, and even 
in this life almoft lofes his Faith in conviction. 

The laft method which I (hall mention for the 
giving life to a man’s Faith, is frequent retire- 
ment from the world, accompanied with religious 
meditation. When a man thinks of any thing 
in the darknefs of the night, whatever deep 
impreffions it may make in his mind, they are 
apt to vanifh as foon as the day breaks about 
him. The light and noife of the day, which 
are perpetually foliciting his fenfes, and calling 
off his attention, wear out of his mind the 
thoughts that imprinted themfelves in it, with 
fo much ftrength, during the faience and dark- 
nefs of the night. A man finds the fame dif- 
ference as to himfelf in a crowd and in a folitude : 
The mind is ftunned and dazzled amidft that 
variety of objeCts which prefs upon her in a 
great city.. She cannot apply herfelf to the 
C c 4 confi- 
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confederation of thofe things which are of the 
utmoft concern to her. The cares or pleafures 
of the world ftrike in with every thought, 
and a multitude of vicious examples give a kind 
of juftincation to our folly. In our retirements 
every thing difpofes 11s to be ferious. In courts 
and cities we are entertained with the works of 
men; in the country with thole of God. One 
is the province of Art, the other of Nature. 
Faith and Devotion naturally grow in the mind 
of every reafonable man, who fees the impref- 
fions of Divine Power and Wifdom in every 
objedt, on which he caffs his eye. The Su- 
preme Being has made the befc arguments for 
his own existence, in the formation of the 
Heavens and the Earth, and thefe are arguments 
which a man of fenfe cannot forbear attending 
to, who is out of the noife and hurry of human 
affairs. Arijiotle lays, that Ihould a man live 
under ground, and there converfe with works 
of art and rnechanifm, and fhould afterwards 
be brought up into the open day, and lee the 
feveral glories of the Heaven and Earth, he 
would immediately pronounce them the works 
of fuch a Being as we define God to be. The 
Pfalmift has very beautiful drakes of poetry 
to this purpofe, in that exalted drain : c The 
‘ Heavens declare the glory of God : And the 
* firmament fheweth his handy work. One day 
£ telleth another : And one night certifieth ano- 
‘ ther. There is neither fpeech nor language : 
‘ But their voices are heard among them. ^ Their 
£ found is gone out into all lands; and their 

£ words 
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1 words into the ends of the world/ As fuch 
a bold and fublime manner of thinking furnilhes 
very noble matter for an Ode, the reader may 
fee it wrought into the following one. 

I. 

The fpacious firmament on high. 

With all the blue ethereal fky. 

And fpangled heav’ns, a ihining frame. 

Their great original proclaim : 

Th’ unwearied fun, from day to day. 

Does his Creator’s pow’r difplay. 

And publilhes to every land 
The work of an Almighty hand. 

II. 

Soon as the ev’ning {hades prevail, 

The moon takes up the wondrous tale. 

And nightly to the 1 dining earth 
Repeats the ftory of her birth : 

WhiJft all the {tars that round her burn. 

And all the planets in their turn, 

Confirm the tidings as they roll. 

And fpread the truth from pole to. pole. 

HI. _ ' 

What though, in folemn filence, ail 
Move round the dark terreftriai ball ? 

What though nor real voice nor found 
A mid their radiant orbs be found ? 

In reafon’s ear they all rejoice. 

And utter forth a glorious voice, 

For ever finging, as they Urine, 

“ The hand that made us is Divine.” C 

Monday, 
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N°466 Monday, Auguft 25. 


• Vera incejfu fatu.il dea. 


Virg. iEn. i. v. 409. 

And by her graceful walk the Queen of Love is known. 

Drydin. 



H E N /Eneas, the Hero of Virgil, is loft 
in the wood, and a perfect ftranger in 
the place on which he is landed, he is accofted 
by a Lady in an habit for the chace. She in- 
quires of him, whether he has feen pafs by that 
way any young woman dreffed as the was ? 
Whether fhe were following the fport in the 
wood, or any other way employed, according 
to the cuftom of huntrefles ? The Hero anfwers 
with the refpedt due to the beautiful appearance 
fhe made ; tells her, he faw no fuch perfon 
as fhe inquired for ; but intimates that he knows 
her to be one of the deities, and defires fire 
would conduit a ftranger. Her form from her 
firft appearance manifefted fhe was more than 
mortal •, but though fhe was certainly a Goddefs, 
the Poet does not make her known to be the 
Goddefs of Beauty until fhe moved: All the 
charms of an agreeable perfon are then in their 
higheft exertion, every limb and feature appears 
with its refpe&ive grace. It is from this obfer- 
vation, that I cannot help being fo paffionate 

an 
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an admirer as I am of good Dancing. As all 
Art is an imitation of Nature, this is an imita- 
tion of Nature in its higheft excellence, and at 
a time when £he is moft agreeable. The bufinefs 
of Dancing is to difplay beauty, and for that 
reafon all diftortions and mimicries, as fuch, 
are what raife averfion inftead of pleafure : But 
Things that are in themfelves excellent, are ever 
attended with impofture and falfe imitation. 
Thus, as in poetry there are laborious fools who 
write anagrams and aero (ticks, there are pre- 
tenders in Dancing, who think merely to do 
what others cannot, is to excel. Such creatures 
fhould be rewarded like him who had acquired 
a knack of throwing a grain of corn through 
the eye of a needle, with a bufhel to keep his 
hand in me. The Dancers on our ffoges are 
very faulty in this kind; and what they mean 
by writhing themfelves into fuch poftures, as it 
would be a pain for any of the fpeCtators to 
ftand in, and yet hope to pleafe thofe fpeCtators, 
is unintelligible. Mr. Prince has a genius, if 
he were encouraged, would prompt him to bet- 
ter things. In all the Dances he invents, you 
fee he keeps clofe to the characters he reprefents. 
He does not hope to pleafe by making his per- 
formers move in a manner in which no one elfe 
ever did, but by motions proper to the characters 
he reprefents. He gives to clowns and lubbards 
clumly graces, that is, he makes them praCtife 
what they would think graces: And I have 
feen Dances of his, which might give hints 
that wquld be ufeful to a comic Writer. Thefe 

perfor- 
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performances have pleafed the tafte of fuch as 
have not reflexion enough to know their ex- 
cellence, becaufe they are in Nature; and the 
diftorted motions of others have offended thole, 
who could not form reafons to themfelves for 
their difplealure, from their being a contradidion 
to Nature. 

When one confiders the inexpreffible advan- 
tage there is in. arriving at fome excellence in 
this art, it is monftrous to behold it fo much 
negledted. The following Letter has in it fome- 
thing very natural on this fubjedt. 

Mr. Spectator, 

5 T AM a widower with but one daughter; 
c {lie was by nature much inclined to be a 
1 Romp, and I had no way of educating her, 
£ but commanding a young woman, whom I 
£ entertained to take care of her, to be very 
‘ watchful in her care and attendance about her. 
£ I am a man of bufinefs, and obliged to be 
' much abroad. The neighbours have told me, 

£ that in my abfence our maid has let in the 
c fpruce fervants in the neighbourhood to junket- 
c ings, while my girl played and romped even 
' in the ftreet. To tell you the plain truth, I 
4 catched her once at eleven years old; at 
‘ chuck-farthing among the boys. This put me 
' upon new thoughts about my child, and I 
c determined to place her at a boarding-fchool, 

£ and at the fame time gave a very difcreet young 
£ Gentlewoman her maintenance at the fame 
£ place and rate, to be her companion. I took 

‘ little 
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‘ little notice of my girl from time to time, 

* but faw her now and then in good health, 

4 out of harm’s way, and was fatisfied. But 
4 by much importunity, I was lately prevailed 
4 with to go to one of their Balls. I cannot 
4 exprefs to you the anxiety my filly heart was 
4 in, when I faw my Romp, now fifteen, taken 
4 out : I never felt the pangs of a father upon 
4 me fo ftrongly in my whole life before ; and 
4 I could not have fuftered more, had my whole 
4 fortune been at flake. My girl came on with 
4 the moft becoming modefly I had ever feen, 

4 and catling a refpedlful eye, as if fine feared 
4 me more than all the audience, I gave a nod, 

4 which I think gave her all the fpirit the 
4 affirmed upon it, but fire rofe properly to 
4 that dignity of afpedt. My Romp, now the 
4 moft graceful perfon of her Sex, affirmed a 
4 majefty which commanded the high eft reipedlj 
4 and when the turned to me, and law my face 
4 in rapture, the fell into the prettied: frnile, and 
4 I faw in all her motion that fire exulted in her 
4 father’s fatisfadlion. You, Mr. Spectator, 
4 will, better than I can tell you, imagine to 
4 yourfelf all the different beauties and changes 
4 of afpedt in an accomplished young woman, 
4 fetting forth all her beauties with a defign to 
4 pleafe no one fo much as her father. My girl’s 
4 Lover can never know half the fatisfadlion 
4 that I did in her that day. I could not pof- 
4 fibly have imagined, that fo great improvement 
4 could have been wrought by an art that I 
4 always held in itfelf ridiculous and contemp- 
4 4 tible. 
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‘ tible. There is, I am convinced, no method 
‘ like this, to give young women a fenfe of their 
£ own value and dignity ; and I am fore there 
‘ can be none fo expeditious to communicate 
£ that value to others. As for the flippant in- 
c fipidly gay and wantonly forward, whom you 
c behold among Dancers, that carriage is more 
£ to be attributed to the perverfe genius of the 
* performers, than imputed to the art itfelf. 
£ For my part, my child has danced herfelf 
c into my efteem, and I have as great an honour 
c for her as ever I had for her mother, from 
‘ whom foe derived thofe latent good qualities 
4 which appeared in her countenance when 
1 foe was dancing ; for my girl, though I fay it 
£ myfelf, foewed in one quarter of an hour the 
£ innate principles of a modeft Virgin, a tender 
£ Wife, a generous F riend, a kind Mother, and 
£ an indulgent Mifoefs. I will ftrain hard but 
£ I will purchafe for her an hufoand foitable to 
£ her merit. I am your convert in the admira- 
£ tion of what I thought you jelled when you 
£ recommended ; and if you pleafe to be at my 
‘ houfe on Thurfday next, I make a Ball for my 
£ daughter, and you foall fee her dance, or if 
c you will do her that honour, dance with 
£ her. 

I am, Sir, 

moft humble fernnt, 

Pbilipater 

I have 
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I have fome time ago fpoken of a treatiie 
written by Mr. Weaver on this fubjedt, which 
is now, I underftand, ready to be published. 
This work fets this matter in a very plain and 
advantageous light ; and I am convinced from 
it, that if the art was under proper regulations, 
it would be a mechanic way of implanting in- 
fenlibly in minds, not capable of receiving it fo 
"* well by any other rules, a fenfe of good-breed- 
; ing and virtue. 

Were any one to fee Mariamne dance, let 
him be never fo fenfual a brute, I defy him to 
entertain any thoughts but of the higheft reipect 
and efteem towards her. I was fhewed laft 
week a picture in a Lady’s clofet, for which 
Ihe had an hundred different dreffes, that fhe 
could clap on round the face, on purpofe to 
demonftrate the force of habits in the diverfity 
of the fame countenance. Motion, and chanpe 
of pofture and afpedt, has an effedt no lefs 
furprifing on the perfon of Mariamne when fhe 
I dances. 

Chios is extremely pretty, and as filly as die 
is pretty. This Idiot has a very good ear, and 
a moil agreeable drape j but the folly of the 
thing is fuch, that it fmiles fo impertinently, 
and affedts to pleafe fo fillily, that while fhe 
dances you fee the iimpleton from head to 
foot. For you muff know (as trivial as this 
art is thought to be) no one ever was a good 
Dancer, that had not a good underftanding. If 
this be a truth, I dial! leave the reader to judge 
from, that maxim, what efteem they ought to 
I .. • ' have 
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have for fuch impertinents as fly, hop, caper, 
tumble, twirl, turn round, and jump over their 
heads, and in a word, play a thoufand pranks 
which many animals can do better than a man, 
inftead of performing to perfection what the 
human figure only is capable of performing. 

It may perhaps appear odd, that I, who let 
up for a mighty lover, at leaft, of virtue, fhould 
take fo much pains to recommend what the 
foberer part of mankind look upon to be a 
trifle ; but under favour of the foberer part of 
mankind, I think they have not enough con- 
lidered this matter, and for that reafon only 
dilefteem it. I mu ft alio, in my own juftifica- 
tion, fay that I attempt to bring into the fervice 
of honour and virtue every thing in Nature 
that can pretend to give elegant delight. It 
may poffibly be proved, that vice is in itfelf 
deftructive of pleafure, and virtue in itfelf con- 
ducive to it. If the delights of a free fortune 
were under proper regulations, this truth would 
not want much argument to lupport it ; but it 
would be obvious to every man, that there is a 
ihict affinity between all things that are truly 
laudable and beautiful, from the higheft fenti- 
ment of the foul, to the moft indifferent gefture 
of the body. T 
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*— -- : Quodcunque me# foierunl atidere Canteen#, 
Seu tibi far poterunt feu, quod fpes abmit , ultra 5 
She minus ; certeque xanent minus : Omue vovemus 
Hoc tibi ; ne tanto car eat mihi nomine chart a. 


Tibull. ad Mefialam. Elcg. 1 . 1 . 1 . v. 24. 


Whate’er my mufe adventurous dares indite. 
Whether the nicenefs of thy piercing fight 
Applaud my lays, or eenfure what 1 write 5 
To thee I fing, and hope to borrow fame 
By adding to my page Meffaled s name. 


I" | ^ H E love of Praife is a paffion deeply fixed 
J[ in the mind of every extraordinary per- 
fon, and thofe who are moft affe&ed with it, 
feem moft to partake of that particle of the 
Divinity which diflinguifhes mankind from the 
inferior creation. The Supreme Being itfelfis 
moft pleated with Praife and Thankfgiving ; 
the other part of our duty is but an acknow- 
ledgment of our faults, whilft this is the imme- 
diate adoration of his perfedtions. It was an 
excellent obfervation, that we then only defpife 
commendation when we ceafe to deferve it : 
And we have ftill extant two orations of Tally 
and Pliny , fpoken to the greateft and beft Princes 
of all the Roman Emperors, who, no doubt, 
heard with the greateft fatisfadtion, what even. 
Vol. VI. D d the 
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the molt difmterefted perfons, and at lb large 
a diftance of time, cannot read without admira- 


tion. Ccefar thought his life confifted in the 
breath of Praife, when he profefled he had lived 
long enough for himfelf when he had for his 
glory. Others have facrinced themlelves for a 
name which was not to begin until they were 
dead, giving away themfcives to purchafe a 
found which was not to commence until they 
were out of hearing: But by merit and fuperior 
excellencies not only to gain, but, whiift living, 


to enjoy a 
laic degree 
for here. 


great and univerfal reputation, is the 


~t"F' 


whicri we can r. 


ope 


Bad characters are difperfed abroad 


with profufion, I hope for example fake, and 
(as punifhments are defigned by the civil power) 
more for the deterring the innocent, than the 
ehaftifing the guilty. The good are lefs fre- 
quent, whether it be that there are indeed fewer 
originals of this kind to copy after, or that, 
through the malignity of our nature, we rather 


delight in the ridicule than the virtues we find 
in others. However it is but juft, as well as 
pleating, even for variety, femetimes to give the 
world a reprefentation of the bright fide of liu- 
■man nature, as well as the dark and gloomy: 
The defire of imitation may, perhaps, be a 
greater incentive to the pradice of what is 
good, than the averiion we may conceive at 
what is blameable ; the one immediately direds 
you what you fhould do, whilft the other only 
ihews you what you Ihould avoid : And I cannot 
at prelent do this with more fatisfadion, than 


by 
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by endeavouring to do feme juft ice to the 
character of Manillas. 

It would far exceed my prefent defign, to 
give a particular defeription of Manillas through 
all the parts of his excellent life : I fhall now 
only draw him in his retirement, and pafs over 
in filence the various arts, the courtly manners, 
and the undeligning lionefty by which he at- 
tained the honours he has enjoyed, and which 
now give a dignity and veneration to the eafe 
he does enjoy. It is here that he looks back 
with pleafure on the waves and billows through 
which he lias fleered to lb fair an haven ; he is 
now intent upon the practice of every virtue, 
which a great knowledge and ule of mankind 
has difeovered to be the moft ufeful to them. 
Thus in his private domeilic employments he is 
no lefs glorious than in his public; for it is 
in reality a more difficult talk to be Confpicuous 
in a fedentary inactive life, than in one that is 
fpent in hurry and bufmefs; perfons engaged 
in the latter, like bodies violently agitated, from 
the fwiftnefs of their motion have a brightnefs 
added to them, which often vanifhes when they 
are at reft ; but if it then ftill remain, it muft 
be the feeds of intrinlic worth that thus fhine 
out without any foreign aid or afiiftance. 

His liberality in another might almoft bear 
the name of profulion ; he feems to think it 
laudable even in the excels, like that river 
which moft enriches when it overflows : But 
Manillas has too perfect a tafte of the pleafure 
of doing; sood, ever to let it be out of his 
I) d 2 power ; 
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power; and for that reafon he will have a juft 
©economy, and a fplendid frugality at home, 
the fountain from whence thole dreams ffcould 
flow which he difperfes abroad. He looks with 
difdain on thole who propofe their death as the 
time when they are to begin their munificence ; 
he will both fee and enjoy (which he then 
does in the higheft degree) what he bellows 
himfelf ; he will be the living executor of his 
own bounty, whilfl they who have the happi- 
nefs to be within his care and patronage, at 
once pray ior the continuation of his life, and 
their own good- fortune. No one is out of the 
reach of his obligations ; he knows how, bv 
proper and becoming methods, to rai/c himfelf 
to a level with thofe of the highdl rank ; and 
his good-nature is a fufficient warrant againfie 
the want of thofe who are fo unhappy as to 
be in the very lowed:. One may fay of him, 
as Pindar bids his mule fay of Thcron j 

Swear, that ’I heron fure has fworn. 

No one near him fhould be poor. 

Swear, that none e’er had iuch a graceful art, 1 
Fortune’s free-gifts as freely to impart, i 

With an unenvious hand, and an unbounded heart, J 

Never did Atticm fucceed better in gaining 
the univerfa! love and efleem of all men ; nor 
fteer with more fuccefs betwixt the extremes of 
two contending parties. It is his peculiar hap- 
pinefs, that while he efpoufes neither with an 
intemperate zeal, he is not only admired, but, 
4 what 
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what is a more rare and unufual felicity, he 
is beloved and careffed by both ; and I never 
yet faw any perfon of whatfoever age or Sex, 
but was immediately {truck with the merit of 
Manilhis. There are many who are acceptable 
to fome particular perfons, whilft the reft of 
mankind look upon them with coldnefs and 
indifference ; but he is the firft: whofe intire 
good-fortune it is ever to pleale and to be 
pleafed, where-ever Ire conies to be admired, 
and where-ever he is abfent to be lamented. His 
merit fires like the pictures of Raphael , which 
are either feen with admiration by all, or at 
leaf: no one dare own he has no tafte for a 
compoiition which has received fo univerfal an 
applaufe. Envy and malice find it againft their 
intereft to indulge Hander and obloquy. It is 
as hard for an enemy to detract from, as for 


a friend to add to his Praife. An attempt upon 
his reputation is a fore leffening of one’s own ; 
and there is but one way to injure him, which 
is to refufe him his juft commendations, and 
be ohftinately iilent. 

It is below him to catch the fight with any 
care of drefs ; his outward garb is but the em- 
blem of his mind, it is genteel, plain, and 
unaffe&ed ; he knows that gold and embroidery 
can add nothing to the opinion which all have 
of his merit, and that he gives a luftre to the 
plained: drefs, whilft it is impoffible the rich eft 
fhould communicate any to him.- He is foil! 


the principal figure in the room : He firft en- 
gages your eye, as if there were fome point 
D d 3 of 
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of light which fhone ftronger upon him than 
on any other pcrfon. 

Fie puts me in mind of a ftory of the famous 
Bujjy d Amboife, who at an affembly at court, 
where every one appeared with the utmoffc 
magnificence, relying upon his own fuperior 
behaviour, inftead of adorning himfelf like the 
reft, put on that day a plain fuit of clothes, 
.and d relied all his fervants in the mofc coftly 
gay habits he could procure: The event was, 
that the eyes of the whole court were fixed 
upon him,, all the reft looked like his attendants, 
whilft he alone had the air of a perfon of 
Quality and diftindiion. 

Like Arifiippus, whatever drape or condition 
he appears in, it ftill fits free and eafy upon 
him j but in fome part of his character, it is 
true, he differs from him ; for as he is alto- 
gether equal to the largenefs of his prefent cir- 
cumftances, the redtkude of his judgment has 
fo far corrected the inclinations of his ambition, 
that he will not trouble himfelf with either the 
defires or purluits of any thing beyond his pre- 
lent enjoyments. 

A thou land obliging things flow from him 
upon every occafion, and they are always fo juft 
and natural, that it is impoffible to think he 
was at the leaft pains to look for them. One 
would think it were the Daemon of good 
thoughts that difcoyered to him thefe treafures, 
which he mufti have blinded others from fee- 
ing, they lay fo diredlly in their way. No- 
thing can equal the pkafure is taken in hearing 
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him fpeak, but the fatisfadtion one receives in 
the civility and attention he pays to the difcourfe 
of others. His looks are a filent commenda- 
tion of what is good and praife-worthy, and 
a iecret reproof to what is licentious and ex- 
travagant. He knows how to appear free and 
open without danger of intrufion, and to be 
cautious without feeming referved. The gravity 
of his converfation is always enlivened with his 
wit and humour, and the gaiety of it is tem- 
pered with fomething that is inftru&ive, as well 
as barely agreeable. Thus with him you are 
fure not to be merry at the expence of your 
reafon, nor ferious with the lofs of your 
good-humour ; but, by a happy mixture in his 
temper, they either go together, or perpetually 
fiicceed each other. In fine, his whole behaviour 
is equally diftant from conilraint and negligence, 
and he commands your refpect, wh.ilft he gains 
your heart. 

There is in his whole carriage fuch an en- 
gaging foftnefs, that one cannot perfuade one’s 
felf he is ever actuated by thofe rougher paf- 
fions, which, where-ever they find place, felciom 
fail of {hewing themfelves in the outward 
demeanour of the perfons they belong to : But 
his conftitution is a juft temperature between 
indolence on one hand and violence on the other. 
He is mild and gentle, wherever his affairs 
will give him leave to follow his own inclina- 
tions ; but yet never failing to exert himfelf with 
vigour and refolution in the fervice of his Prince, 
his country, or his friend. • Z 

D d 4 Wednefday, 
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Erat homo ingeniofus, acutus , acer^ & qui phrimum & 
falis haberet & fellis , nec candoris minus . 

Piin. Epift, 

He was an ingenious, pleafant fellow, and one who 
had a great deal of wit and fatire, with an equal 
lhare of good-humour. 

M Y Paper is in a kind a Letter of News, 
but it regards rather what paffes in the 
world of converfation than that of bufinels. I 
am very ferry that I have at prefent a circum - 
ftanee before me, which is of very great im- 
portance to all who have a relilh for gaiety, 
wit, mirth, or humour; I mean the death of 
poor Dick Eaftcourt, I have been obliged to 
him for fo many hours of jollity, that it is but 
a fmall recompence, though all I can give 
him, to pafs a moment or two in fadneis for the 
lofs of fo agreeable a man. Poor Eaftcouri ! 
the laft time I law him, we were plotting to 
fhew the town his great capacity for adding in 
its full light, by introducing hint as dictating 
to a fct of young players, in what manner to 
Ipeak this fentence, and utter the other pardon 

* -He had fo exquifite a difcerning of what 

was defedive in any objedt before him, that in 
gn inftant he could fhew you the ridiculous 

fide 
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fide of what would pafs for beautiful and juft, 
even to men of no ill judgment, before he had 
pointed at the failure. He was no lefs ildlful 
in the knowledge of beauty; and, I dare fay, 
there is no one who knew him well, but can 
repeat more well-turned compliments, as well 
as fmart repartees of Mr. Eaficourt’ s, than of 
any other man in England. This was eafiiy 
to be obferved in his inimitable faculty of tell- 
ing a ftory, in which he would throw in natural 
and unexpected incidents to make his court to 
one part, and rally the other part of the com- 
pany : Then he would vary the ufage he gave 
them, according as he faw them bear kind or 
fharp language. He had the knack to raife 
up a pen five temper, and mortify an imper- 
tinently gay one, with the moft agreeable ikill 
imaginable. There are a thoufand things which 
crowd into my memory, and make me too 
much concerned to tell on about him. Hamlet 
holding up the fkull which the grave-digger 
threw to him, with an account that it was the 
head of the King’s jefter, falls into very pleading 
reflexions, and cries out to his companion, 

‘ Alas, poor Torick ! I knew him, Horatio, 
c a fellow of infinite jeft, of moft excellent 
£ fancy; he hath borne me on his back a 
c thoufand times : A.nd now how abhorred in 
£ my imagination is it, my gorge riles at it. 
'■ Here hung thole lips that I have killed I 
£ know not how oft. Where be your gibes 
now, 'your gambols, ygur fongs, your fialhes 
4 of merriment, that were wont to let the table 

* on 
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f on a roar ? Not one now to mock your own 
‘ grinning ? Quite chop-fallen ? Now get you to 
c my Lady’s chamber, and tell her, let her 

4 paint an inch thick, to this favour fhe mud: 

5 come. Make her laugh at that.’ 

It is an infolence natural to the wealthy, to 
affix, as much as in them lies, the character of 
1 a man to his circumfcances. Thus it is ordinary 
with them to praife faintly the good qualities 
of thofe below them, and fay, it is very extraor- 
dinary in fuch a man as he is, or 'the like, 
when they are forced to acknowledge the value 
of him whofe lownefs upbraids their exaltation. 
It is to this humour only, that it is to be 
afcribed, that a quick wit in converfation, a 
nice judgment upon any emergency that coifld 
arife, and a mod: blamelefs inofFenfve behaviour, 
could not ranc this man above being received 
only upon the foot of contributing to mirth and 
diverfion. But he was as eafy under that con- 
dition, as a man of fo excellent talents was 
capable 3 and fince they would have it, that to 
divert was nis buiinefs, he did it with all the 
feeming alacrity imaginable, though it fturw 
him. to the heart that it was his buiinefs. Men 
of fenfe, ^who could tafte his excellencies, were 
well latisned to let him lead the way in conver- 
fation, and play after his own manner ; but 
fools who provoked him to mimicry, found he 
had the indignation to let it be at their ex pence, 
who called for it, and he would fhew the form 
of conceited heavy fellows as jells to the com- 
pany at their own requeff, in revenge for inter- 
rupting 
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rupting him from being a companion to put on. 
the character of a jefter. 

- What was peculiarly excellent in this me- 
morable companion, was that in the accounts 
he gave of perfons and fentiments, he did not 
only hit the figure of their faces, and manner 
of their geftures, but he would in his narra- 
tion fall into their very way of thinking, and 
this when he recounted paffages, wherein men 
of the heft wit were concerned, as well as fuch 
wherein were reprefented men of the lowed: rank 
of underhand in g. It is certainly as great an in- 
ftance of fel'-love to a weaknefs, to be impatient 
of being mimicked, as any can be imagined. 
There were none but the vain, the formal, the 
proud, or thofe who were incapable of amending 
their faults, that dreaded him ; to others he was 
in the higheft degree pleafing; and I do not 
know any fatisradion of any indifferent kind I 
ever failed' to much, as having got over an im- 
patience of my feeing myfelf in the air he could 
put me when I have diipleafed him. It is in- 
deed to his exquifite talent this way, more than 
any phiioibphy I could read on the fubjed, 
that my perfon is very little of my care ; and 
it is indifferent to me what is faid of my lhape, 
my air, my manner, my fpeech, or my addrefs. 
It is to poor Eaflcourt I chiefly owe that I am 
arrived at the happinefs of thinking nothing a 
diminution to me, but what argues a depravity 
of my will. 

It has much furprifed me as any thing in 
nature, to have it frequently faid, that he was 

not 
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not a good Player : But that muft be owing 
to a partiality for former A dors in the parts in 
which he lucceeded them, and judging by 
comparifon of what was liked before, rather 
than by the nature of the thing. When a man 
of his wit and fmartnefs could put on an 
utter abfence of common-fenfe in his face, as 
he did in the charader of Bulfinch in the Nor- 
thern Lafs, and an air of inlipid cunning and 
vivacity in the charader of Pounce in the 
Tender Hufband > it is folly to dilpute his 
capacity and Juccefs, as he was an Ador. 

Poor Eajlccurt l let the vain and proud be at 
reft ; they will no more difturb their admira- 
tion of their dear felves, and thou art no longer 
to drudge in railing the mirth of ftupids, who 
know nothing of thy merit, for thy maintenance. 

It is natural for the generality of mankind to 
run into reflexions upon our mortality, when 
difturbers of the world are laid at reft, but to 
take no notice when they who can pleafe and 
divert are pulled from us : But for my part, I 
cannot but think the lofs of fuch talents as the 
man of whom lam fpeaking was mafter of, a 
more melancholy inftance of mortality, than the 
diftblution of perfons of never fo high charac- 
ters in the world, whole pretenfions were that 
they were noifv and mifehievous. 

But I muft grow 'more fuccind, and, as a 
Spectator, give an account of this extra- 
ordinary man, who, in his way, never had an 
equal in any age before him, or in that where- 
in he lived. I fpeak oi him as a companion, 

and 
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and a man qualified for converfation. His for- 
tune expofed him to an obfequioufnefs towards 
the word: fort of company, but his excellent 
qualities rendered him capable of making the 
bed figure in the mod refined. I have been 
prefent with him among men of the mod 
delicate tade a whole night, and have known 
him (for he faw it was defired) keep the dif- 
courfe to himfelf the mod part of it, and main- 
tain his good-humour with a countenance, in a 
language fo delightful, without odence to any 
perfon or thing upon earth, dill preferving the 
didance his circumdances obliged him to; I 
fay, I have feen him do all this in fuch a 
charming manner, that I am fure none of thofe 
I hint at will read this, without giving him 
iome forrow for their abundant mirth, and one 
guflh of tears for fo many burds of laughter. 
I with it were any honour to the pleafant 
creature’s memory, that my eyes are too much 
fuffufed to let me go on-—-— T 
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Deirahere aliquid alteri , 6? bominem hominis inccmmoda 
fuum augere commodum , ejl contra naturam , 

r ,nors , qudm pmpertas , dolor , qudm cetera 

qua pojfunt aut corpori deciders , rete extents. 

Tull. 

To detraCb from other men, and turn their difadvan- 
tages to our own profit, is more contrary to nature, 
than death, poverty, or grief, or any thing which 
can afFe& our bodies, or external circumf ranees. 

I AM perfuaded there are few men, of ge- 
nerous principles, who would feek after great 
places, were it not rather to have an opportunity 
in their hands of obliging their particular friends, 
or thole whom, they look upon as men of worth, 
than to procure Wealth and Honour for theni- 
f elves. To an honed: mind the beft perquisites 
of a place are the advantages it gives a man of 
doing good. 

Thole who are under the great Officers of 
State, and are the inftruments by which they 
ad, have more frequent opportunities for the 
exercife of companion and benevolence, than 
their hiperiors themfelves. Thefe men know 
every little cafe that is to come before the great 
man, and if they are pofleffed with honed minds, 
will confider poverty as a recommendation in 

the 
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the perfon who applies himfelf to them, and 
make the juftice of his cauib the molt powerful 
folicitor in his behalf. A man of this temper, 
when he is in a poft of bufinefs, becomes a 
bleffing to the Public : He patronizes the orphan 
and the widow, affifts the friendlefs, and guides 
the ignorant: He does not rejedt the perfon’s 
pretenfions, who does not know how to explain 
them,' or refufe doing a good office for a man 
becaufe he cannot pay the fee of it. In fhort, 
though he regulates himfelf in all his proceed- 
ings by juftice and equity, he finds athoufand 
occafions for all the good-natured offices of 
generofity and companion. 

A man is unfit for fuch a place of trull, who 
is of a four nntradlablc nature, or has any other 
paffion that makes him uneafy to thofe who 
approach him. Roughnels of temper is apt to 
difcountenance the timorous or modeft. The 
proud man diicourages thofe from approaching 
him, who are of a mean condition, and who 
moft want his affiitance. The impatient man 
will not give himfelf time to be informed of 
the matter that lies before him. An Officer 
with one or more of thefe unbecoming qualities, 
is fometimes looked upon as a proper perfon to 
keep off impertince and felicitation from his 
fuperior ; but this -is a kind or merit, that can 
never atone for the injuftice which may very 
often arife from it. 

There are two other vicious qualities which 
render a man very unfit for fuch a place of 
trull. The firft of thefe is a dilatory temper,. 

which. 
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which commits innumerable cruelties without 
defign. The maxim which feveral have laid 
down for a man’s condudt in ordinary life, 
fhould be inviolable with a maiffin office, never 
to think of doing that to-morrow which may 
be done to-day. A man who defers doing what 
ought to be done, is guilty of injuftice fo long 
as he defers it. The difpatch of a good office 
is very often as beneficial to the Tolicitor as the 
good office itfelf. In ffiort, if a man compared 
the Inconveniencies which another fuffers by 
his delays, with the trifling motives and Advan- 
tages which he himfelf may reap by fuch a 
delay, he would never be guilty of a fault 
which very often does an irreparable prejudice 
to the perfon who depends upon him, and which 
might be remedied with little trouble to himfelf. 

But in the laid place there is no man fo im- 
proper to be employed in bufinefs, as he who 
Is in any degree capable of corruption ; and 
fuch an one is the man, who upon any pre- 
tence whatfoever, receives more than what is 
the dated and unqueftioned fee of his office. 
Gratifications, tokens of thankfulnefs, difpatch- 
money, and the like fpecious terms, are the 
| pretences under which corruption very frequently 
\ Ihelters itfelf. An honed man will however 
\ look on all thefe methods as unjuftifiabte, and 
will enjoy himfelf better in a moderate fortune 
that is gained with honour and reputation, than 
in an overgrown eftate that is cankered with 
the acquisitions of rapine and exatftion. Were 
all our offices difeharged with fuch an inflexible 

integrity. 
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integrity, we fhould not fee men in all ages, 
who grow up to exorbitant wealth with the abi- 
lities which are to be met with in an ordinary 
mechanic. I cannot but think that fuch a 
corruption proceeds chiefly from mens employing 
the firff that offer themfelves, or thofe who 
have the character of fhrewd worldly men, 
inftead of fearching out fuch as have had a liberal 
education, and have been trained up in the j 
ftudies of knowledge and virtue. 

It has been obferved, that men of learning 
who take to bufinefs, difcharge it generally with 
greater honefty, than men of the world. The 
chief reafon for it I take to be as follows. A 
man that has fpent his youth in reading, has 
been ufed to find virtue extolled, and vice 
ftigmatized. A man that has pad: his time in 
the world, has often feen vice triumphant, and 
virtue difcountenanced. Extortion, rapine, and 
injuftice, which are branded with infamy in 
books, often give a man a figure in the' world j 
while feveral qualities which are celebrated in 
authors, as generofity, ingenuity and good-nature, 
impoverifh and ruin him. This cannot but 
have a proportionable effedt on men, whole 
tempers and principles are equally good and 
vicious. 

There would be at lead: this advantage in 
employing men of learning and parts in bufinefs, 
that their profperity would fit more gracefully 
on them, and that we fhould not fee many 
worthlefs perfons fhot up into the greateft figures 
of life. C 

Vol. VI. E e Friday, 
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Titrpe eft difficiles habere nugas , 

£/ fiultus labor eft ineptianm. 

Mart. Epig. 86.1. 2. v. 9. 

’Tis folly only, and deleft of fenfe, 

Turns trifles into things of confequence. 

I H A V E been very often disappointed of late 
years, when upon examining the new edition 
of a claffic Author, I have found above half 
the volume taken up with Various Readings. 
When I h ave expected to meet with a learned 
note upon a doubtful paffage in a Latin Poet, 
I have only been informed, that inch or fuch 
ancient manuferipts for an et write an ac , or of 
fome other notable difeovery of the like impor- 
tance. Indeed, when a different reading gives 
us a different fenfe, or a new elegance in an 
Author, the Editor does very well in taking 
notice of it 5 but when he only entertains us 
with the fever al ways of fpelling the fame 
word, and gathers together the various blunders 
and miftakes of twenty or thirty different tran- 
feribers, they only take up the time of the 
learned reader, and puzzle the minds of the 
ignorant. I have often fancied with myfelf 
how enraged an old Latin Author would be, 

fflQUld 
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fhould he fee the feverai abfurdities in fenfe and 
grammar, which are imputed to him by feme 
or other of thefe Various Readings. In one he 
fpeaks nonfenfe ; in another makes ufe of a 
word that was never heard of : And indeed there 
is fcarce a Solecifm in writing which the heft 
Author is not guilty of, if we may be at liberty 
to read him in the words of fbme manufeript, 
which the laborious Editor has thought lit to 
examine in the profecution of his work. 

I queftion not but the Ladies and pretty fel- 
lows will be very curious to underhand what it 
is that I have been hitherto talking of ; I fhali 
therefore give them a notion of this pradice, by 
endeavouring to write after the manner of feverai 
perfons who make an eminent figure in the 
republic of Letters. To this end we will fup- 
pofe that the following Song is an old Ode 
which I prelent to the Public in a new edition, 
with the feverai Various Readings which I find 
of it in former editions, and in ancient manu- 
feripts. Thofe who cannot relifh the Various 
Readings, will perhaps find their account in the 
Song, which never before appeared in print. 

My love was fickle once and changing, - 
Nor e’er would fettle in my heart ; 

From beauty ftill to beauty ranging. 

In ev’ry face I found a dart. 

’Twas firfl: a charming lhape enllav’d me. 

An eye then gave the fatal ftroke : 

’Till by her wit Corinna fav’d me, 

And all my former fetters broke. 

E e 2 ■ But 
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But now a long and Jailing anguifh, 

For Behidera 1 endure j 

Hourly I figh and hourly languifh, 

Nor hope to find the wonted cure. 

For here the falfe unconflant Lover, 

After a thoufand beauties fhown, 

Does new furprifing charms difcover. 

And finds variety in one. 

Various Readings. 

Stanza the fir ft, verfe the firft. £ And chang- 
1 ing.’] The andm feme manufcripts is written 
thus, &, but that in the Cotton Library writes it 
in three diftindt letters. 

Verfe the fecond, c Nor e’er would.’] Aldus 
reads it c ever' would f but as this would hurt 
the metre, we have reftored it to the genuine 
reading, by obferving that Synarejis which had 
been negleded by ignorant tranferibers. 

Ibid. c In my heart.’] Scaliger and others, 
‘ on my heart.’ 

Verfe the fourth. c I found a dart.’] The 
Vatican manufeript for I reads ft, but this muft 
have been the hallucination of the tranferiber, 
who probably miftook the dafh of the I for 
a T. 

Stanza the fecond, verfe the fecond. c The 
* fatal ftroke.’] Scioppius , Salniajius, and many 
others, for the read a, but I have ftuck to the 
ufual reading. 

Verfe the third. c Till by her wit.’] Some 
manufcripts have it his wit, others your, others 

their 
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their wit. But as I find Corinna to be the 
name of a woman in other Authors, I cannot 
doubt but it fhould be her. 

Stanza the third, verfe the firft. 1 A long 
e and lading anguifh.’] The German manufcript 
reads c a lading paffion,’ but the rhyme will not 
admit it. 

Verfe the fecond. c For Belvidera I en- 
‘ dure.’] Did not all the manufcripts reclaim, 
I fhould change Behidera into Pelvidera ; Pelvis 
being ufed by feveral of the ancient Comic 
Writers for a looking-glafs, by which means 
the etymology of the word is very vifible, and 
Pelvidera will fignify a Lady, who often looks 
in her glafs ; as indeed fhe had very good reafon, 
if fhe had all thofe beauties which our Poet here 
afcribes to her. 

Verfe the third. c Hourly I figh and hourly 
c languifh.’] Some for the word hourly read 
daily , and others nightly j the lad has great au- 
thorities of its fide. 

Verfe the fourth. c The wonted cure.’] The 
elder Stevens reads wanted cure. 

Stanza the fourth, verfe the fecond. c After 
‘ a thoufand Beauties.’] In feveral copies we 
meet with a c hundred Beauties’ by the ufual 
error of the tranfcribers, who probably omitted 
a cipher, and had not tade enough to know 
that the word thoufand was ten times a 
greater compliment to the Poet’s Midrefs than 
an hundred . 

Verfe the fourth. ‘ And finds variety hi 
‘ one.’] Mod of the ancient manufcripts have 
E e 3 . it 
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it ‘ in two/ Indeed fo many of them concur 
in the laft Reading, that I am very much in doubt 
whether it ought not to take place. There are 
but two reafons which incline me to the Reading, 
as I have publifhed it ; firft, becaufe the rhyme, 
and, fecondly, becaufe the fenfe is preferved by it. 
It might likewife proceed from the ofcitancy 
of tranfcribers, who, to difpatch their work 
the fooner, ufed to write all numbers in ciphers, 
and feeing the figure i followed by a little dalh 
of the pen, as is cuftomary in old manufcripts, 
they perhaps miftook the dafh for a fecond figure, 
and by calling up both together, compofed out 
of them the figure 2. But this I lhall leave to 
the learned, without determining any thing in 
a matter of fo great uncertainty. C 
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’Ey sXm'mv raf <ro 0 aj s^Eiy (3 lov. Euripid. 

The wife with hope fupport the pains of life. 

H E Time prefent feldom affords fufHcient 

Ji_ employment to the mind of man. Ob- 
jects of pain or pleafure, love or admiration* 
do not lie thick enough together in life to keep 
the Soul in conftant adtion, and fupply an im- 
mediate exercife to its faculties. In order, there- 
fore, to remedy this defedf, that the mind 
may not want bufinefs, but always have materials 
for thinking, fhe is endowed with certain powers, 
that can recal what is paffed, and anticipate 
what is to come. 

That wonderful faculty, which we call the 
Memory, is perpetually looking back, when we 
have nothing prefent to entertain us. It is like 
thofe repofitories in feveral animals that are filled 
with flores of their former food, on which they 
may ruminate when their prefent p allure fails. 

As the Memory relieves the mind _ in her 
vacant moments, and prevents any ehafms of 
thought by ideas of what is pall, we have other 
faculties that agitate and employ her upon what 
is to come. Thefe are the paifions of Hope 
and Fear. 

E e 4 By 
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By thefe two paffions we reach forward into 
futurity, and bring up to our prefent thoughts 
objects that lie hid in the remoteft depths of 
Time. We fuffer mifery, and enjoy happinefs, 
before they are in being 5 we can fet the fun 
and ftars forward, or lofe fight of them by 
wandering into thofe retired parts of eternity, 
when the heavens and earth {hall be no more. 

By the way, who can imagine that the 
exiflence of a creature is to be circumfcribed by 
Time, whofe thoughts are not ? But I lhall, in 
this Paper, confine myfelf to that particular 
pafiion which goes by the name of Hope. 

Our adtual enjoyments are fo few and tranfient, 
that man would be a very miferable Being, were 
he not endowed with this pafiion, which gives 
him a tafte of thofe good things that may 
pofiibly come into his poffeffion. ‘ We fihould 

* hope for every thing that is good,’ fays the 
old Poet Linus, ‘ becaufe there is nothing which 

* may not be hoped for, and nothing but what 

* the Gods are able to give us.’ Hope quickens 
all the fill! parts of life, and keeps the mind 
awake in her moft remifs and indolent hours. 
It gives habitual ferenity and good-humour. It 
is a kind of vital heat in the Soul, that cheers 
and gladdens her, when fire does not attend to 
it. It makes pain eafy, and labour plealant. 

Befide thefe feveral advantages which rife 
from Hope, there is another which is none of 
the leaft, and that is, its great efficacy in preferv- 
ing us from fetting too high a value on prefent 
enjoyments. The faying of Cafar is very well 

known. 
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known. When he had given away all his eftate 
in gratuities among his friends, one of them 
alked what he had left for himfelf ; to which 
that great man replied, Hope. His natural 
magnanimity hindered him from prizing what he 
was certainly polfefled of, and turned all his 
thoughts upon fomething more valuable that he 
had in view. I queftion not but every reader 
will draw a moral from this ftory, and apply 
it to himfelf without my direction. 

The old ftory of Pandoras box (which many 
of the learned believe was formed among the 
Heathens upon the tradition of the Fall of Man) 
fhews us how deplorable a ftate they thought 
the prefent life, without Hope : To fet forth 
the utmoft condition of mifery they tell us, 
that our forefather, according to the Pagan 
theology, had a great veifel prefented him by 
Pandora : Upon his lifting up the lid of it, lays 
the fable, there flew out all the calamities and 
d Hampers incident to men, from which, until 
that time, they had been altogether exempt. 
Hope, who had been inclofed in the cup with 
fo much bad company, in Head of flying off 
with the reft, ftuck fo clofe to the lid of it, 
that it was fhut down upon her. 

I lhall make but two reflexions upon what 
I have hitherto faid. Firft, that no kind of 
life is fo happy as that which is full of Hope, 
efpedally when the Hope is well grounded, and 
when the objedt of it is of an exalted kind, and 
in its nature proper to make the perlon happy 
who enjoys it. This propofition muft be very 

evident 
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evident to thofe who confider how few are the 
prefen t enjoyments of the moil happy man, and 
how infufficient to give him an intire fatisfadion 
and acquiefcence in them. 

My next obfervation is this, that a religious 
life is that which mod abounds in a well-grounded 
Hope, and fuch an one as is fixed on objeds 
that are capable of making us entirely happy. 
This Hope in a religious man, is much more 
fure and certain than the Hope of any temporal 
Melding, as it is ftrengthened not only by reafon, 
but by faith. It has at the fame time its eye 
perpetually fixed on that date, which implies in 
the very notion of it the mod full and the mod 
complete happinefs. 

i have before fliewn how the influence of 
Hope in general fweetens life, and makes our 
prefent condition fupportable, if not pleafing; 
but a religious Hope has dill greater advantages. 
It does not only bear up the mind under her 
bufferings, but makes her rejoice in them, as 
they may be the inftruments of procuring her 
the great and ultimate end of all her Hope. 

Religious Hope has likewife this advantage 
above any other kind of Hope, that it is able 
to revive the Dying man, and to fill his mind 
not only with fecret comfort and refrefhment, 
bat fometimes with rapture and tranfport. He 
triumphs in his agonies, whilft the Soul fprings 
forward with delight to the great Objed which 
fhe has always had in view, and leaves the 
body with an expedation of being re-united to 
her in a glorious and joyful refurredion. 


I fhall 
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I fhall conclude this Efiay with thofe emble- 
matical exprefiions of a lively Hope, which 
the Pialmift made ufe of in the midi! of thofe 
dangers and adverfities which furrounded him j 
for the following paffage had its prefent and 
perfonal, as well as its future and prophetic feme. 
‘ I have fet the Lord always before me : Se- 
‘ cache he is at my right hand I fhall not be 
‘ moved. Therefore my heart is glad, and my 

* glory rejoiceth : my fleili alfo dial! reft in 

* Hope. For thou wilt not leave my Soul in 

4 hell, neither wilt thou fufFer thine Holy One 
£ to fee corruption. Thou wilt (hew me the 

•i 

‘ path of life : . in thy prefence there is fulnefs 

5 of joy, at thy right hand there are pleafures 

4 for evermore.’ C 
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Voluptas 

Solamenque mail Virg. 2En. 3. v. 660. 

This only Solace his hard fortune fends. 

Dsydis, 

IT Received fome time ago a propofal, which 
J[ had a preface to it, wherein the Author dif- 
courfed at large of the innumerable objefts of 
charity in a nation, and admonifhed the rich, who 
were afflidted with any diftemper of body, par- 
ticularly to regard the poor in the fame fpecies 
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of affliction, and confine their tendernefs to them? 
frnce it is impoffible to affift all who are prefented 
to them. The propofer had been relieved from 
a malady in his eyes by an operation performed 
by Sir William Read, and being a man of con- 
dition, had taken a refolution to maintain three 
poor blind men during their lives, in gratitude for 
that great bleffing. This misfortune is fo very great 
and unfrequent, that one would think, an eftab- 
lifhment for all the poor under it might be eafily 
accomplished, with the addition of a very few 
others to thofe wealthy who are in the fame 
calamity. However, the thought of the pro- 
pofer arofe from a very good motive, and 
the parcelling of our felves out, as called to 
particular ads of beneficence, would be a pretty 
cement of fociety and virtue. It is the ordinary 
foundation for mens bolding a commerce with 
each other, and becoming familiar, that they 
agree in the fame fort of pleafure ; and fure it 
may alfo be fome reafon for amity, that they 
are under one common diftrefs. If all the rich 
who are lame in the gout, from a life of eafe, 
pleafure and luxury, would help thofe few who 
have it without a previous life of pleafure, and 
add a few of fuch laborious men, who are 
become lame from unhappy blows, falls, or 
other accidents of age or ficknefs ; I fay, would 
fuch gouty perfons adminifter to the neceffities 
of men difabled like themfelves, the .confcioufneis 
of fuch a behaviour would be the bed; julep, 
cordial, and anodyne in the feverifh, faint and 
tormenting viciffitudes of that miferable difteni- 

per. 
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per. The fame may be laid of all other, both 
bodily and intelledual evils. Thefe chiles of 
charity would certainly bring down bleffings 
upon an age and people ; and if men were not 
petrified with the love of this world, againft all 
fenfe of the commerce which ought to be 
among them, it would not be an unreafonable 
bill for a poor man in the agony of pain, 
aggravated by want and poverty, to draw upon 
a fick Alderman after this form j 


Mr. Bajil Plenty, 

S I R, 

‘ V ^ ^ have the gout and ftons, with 
£ fixty thoufand pounds 


fterling ; I 

£ have the gout and Hone, not worth one 
£ farthing ; 1 (hall pray for you, and defire 
£ you would pay the bearer twenty {hillin gs 
£ for value received from, 


Cripple-Gate, 
Aug * 29, 1712. 


fervant. 


Your humbl 

Lazarus Hopeful, 

The reader’s own imagination will fuggeft to 
him the reafonablenefs of fach correfpondences, 
and diverfify them into a thoufand forms ; but 
I (hall clofe this as I began upon the fufcjed of 
Blindnefs. The following Letter feerns to be 
written by a man of learning, who is returned 
to his ftudy after a fulpence of an ability to do 
fo. The benefit he reports himfelf to have 
received, may well claim the handfomeft enco- 
mium he can give the operator. 

? Mr. 
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Mr. Spectator, 


Q Uminating lately on your 


admirable dif- 


courfes on the “ Pleas 
lion,” I began to confid 


cai'ures of the Imagina- 


are obliged for 


fenfes we 

important fhare of thofe pi 


the 


to wmcn of our 
eatefl and moft 
ctifuresj and I foon 
concluded that it was to the Sight : That is the 
fovereign of the fenfes, and mother of all the 
arts anct fciences, that have refined the rudenels 
of the uncultivated mind to a politnefs that 
diffineu ifihes the Fine Spirits from the barbarous 


The 


Gout of the Great vulgar arid the Small. 

Sight is the obliging benefadrefs that bellows 
on us the moft tranlporting fenfations that we 
have from the various and wonderful products 
of Nature. To the Sight we owe the amazing 
difcoveries of 'the height, magnitude, and 
motion of the planets ; their feveral revolutions 
about their common centre of light, heat and 
motion, the Sun. The Sight travels yet far- 
ther to the fixed liars, and furnifhes the 
underftanding with folid reafons to prove, that 
each of them is a Sun moving on its own axis in 
the centre of its own vortex or turbillion, and 
performing the fame offices to its dependent 
planets, that our glorious Sun does to this. But 
the inquiries of the Sight will not be Hopped 
here, but make their progrefs through the im- 
menfe expanfe of the Milky W ay, and there 
divide the blended fires of the Galaxy into 
infinite and different worlds, made up of 
diftind Suns, and their peculiar equipages of 

‘ planets. 
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4 planets, until unable to pnrfue this track any 
4 farther, it deputes the imagination to go on 
c to new difcoveries, until it fill the unbounded 
4 fpace with endlefs worlds. 

4 . The Sight informs the Statuary’s chifel with 
4 power to give breath to lifelefs brafs and 
' marble, and the Painters pencil to fwell the 
4 fiat canvas with moving figures actuated by 
4 imaginary Souls. Mufic indeed may plead 
4 another original, fince "Jubal, by the different 
4 falls of his hammer on the anvil, difcovered 
£ by the ear the firfc rude mufic that pleafed 
c the antediluvian fathers; but then the Sight 
4 has not only reduced thofe wilder founds into 
£ artful order and harmony, but conveys that 
c harmony to the molt dillant parts of the 
£ world without the help of found. To the 
£ Sight we owe not only all the difcoveries of 
£ philofophy, but all the divine imagery of 
£ poetry that tranfports the intelligent reader of 
‘ Homer , Milton , and Virgil. 

4 As the Sight has polifhed the world, fb 
4 does it fupply us with the raoft grateful and 
4 lafting plealure. Let love, let friendship, 
4 paternal affedtion, filial piety, and conjugal 
4 duty, declare the joys the Sight bellows on 
4 a meeting after abfence. But it would be 
4 endlefs to enumerate all the pleafures and ad- 
4 vantages of Sight ; every one that has it, every 
4 hour he makes ufe of it, finds them, feels 
4 them, enjoys them. 

4 Thus as our greateft pleafures and know- 
4 ledge are derived from the Sight, fo has Pro- 

4 vidence 
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* violence been more curious in the formation 
4 of its feat, the eye, than of the organs of the 
4 other Senfes. That ftupendous machine is 
‘ compofed in a wonderful manner of mufcles, 
4 membranes, and humours. Its motions are 

* admirably directed by the mufcles j the per- 

* fpicuity of the humours tranfmit the rays of 
4 light ; the rays are regularly refracted by their 
4 figure, the black lining of the fclerotes effec- 

* tually prevents their being confounded by 
4 reflexion. It is wonderful indeed to confider 
■* how many objects the eye is fitted to take in 
4 at once, and fuccefilvely in an inftant, and at 
4 the fame time to make a judgment of their 
4 pofition, figure, or colour. It watches again!! 
4 our dangers, guides our Peeps, and lets in all 
4 the vifible ohjedrs, whofe beauty and variety 
4 inftrudt and delight. 

4 The pleafures and advantages of Sight being 
4 fo great, the lofs mufi: be very grievous; of 
4 which Milton , from experience, gives the 
4 moft fenfible idea, both in the third book 
4 of his Paradije Lojl, and in his Sampfon 
4 Agonifies. 

To light, in the former. 

---» Thee I revifit fafe, 

And feel thy fov’reign vital lamp ; but thou 
Revifk’ft not thefe eyes, that roll in vain - 
To find thy piercing ray, but find no dawn. 
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And a little after, _ 

Seafons return, but not to me returns 

Day, or the fweet approach of ev’n and morn, ’Hr' | 

Or fight of vernal bloom, or fummer’s rofe, 

Or flocks or herds, or human face divine ; 

But cloud inftead, and ever-during dark 
Surround me : From the chearful ways of men 
Cut off, and for the book of knowledge fair, 

Prefented with an univerfal blank 
Of Nature’s works, to me expung’d and raz’d. 

And wifdom at one entrance quite fhut out. 

Again in Samp Jon Agonijies. 

— — But chief of all, 

O iofs of fight ! of thee I moft complain ; 

Blind among enemies ! O worfe than chains. 

Dungeon, or beggary, or decrepid age ! 

Light, the prime work of God, to me is extinct. 

And all her various objects of delight 
Annul I’d 


■ —Still as a fool,- 

In pow’r of others, never in my own. 

Scarce half I feem to live, dead more than half ; 

O dark! dark! dark! amid the blaze of noon : 
Irrevocably dark, total eclipfe. 

Without all hopes of day ! 

‘ The enjoyment of Sight then being fo great 

* a bleffing, and the lofs of it fo terrible an 
£ evil, how excellent and valuable is the fkill 

* of that Artifl which can reftore the former, 

* and redrefs the latter ? My frequent perufal of 

* the advertifements in the public News-papers 

VoL. VI. F f ‘ l orenerallv 
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* (generally the moft agreeable entertainment 

* they afford) has prefented me with many and 
< various benefits of this kind done to my coun- 

* trymen by that fkilful Artift Dr. Grants her 

* Majefty’s Oculifc extraordinary, whofe happy 

* hand has brought and reftored to Sight feveral 
£ hundreds in lefs than four years. Many have 

* received Sight by his means who came blind 
‘ from their mothers womb, as in the famous 
c inftance of Jones of Newington . I myfelf have 
£ been cured by him of a weaknefs in my eyes 
‘ next to blindnefs, and am ready to believe 
£ any thing that is reported of his ability this 
£ way; and know that many, who could not 

* purchale his afliftance with money, have 
£ enjoyed it from his charity. But a lift of 
£ particulars would fwell my Letter beyond its 
£ bounds, what I have faid being fufficient to 
£ comfort thofe who are in the like diftrefs, 
£ fince they may conceive hopes of being no 
£ longer miferable in this kind, while there is 
£ yet alive fo able an Oculift as Dr. Grant. 

I am 

the Spectator’s 

humble fervant, 

T Ehilanthropus . 


Tuefday, 
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Quid? ft quis vultu torvo ferus & psde nudo 
Exiguaque toga frnulet textore Catonem % 

Virtutemm reprafentet, morefque Catonis ? 

Hor. Ep. 19. 1. 1. v, 12. 

Suppofe a man the coarfeft gown fiiould wear, 

No Aioes, his forehead rough, his look fevere. 
And ape great Cato in his form and drefs ; 

Mufi he his virtues and his mind exprefs ? 

Creech. 


To the Spectator. 


I A M now in the country, and employ mod 
of my time in reading, or thinking upon 
what I have read. Your Paper comes con- 
ftantly down to me, and it affeds me ib 
much, that I find my thoughts run into your 
way ; and I recommend to you a fubjed upon 
which you have not yet touched, and that 
is the fatisfadion fome men feem to take in 
their Imperfedions : I think one may call it 
glorying in their infufficiency. A certain great 
Author is of opinion it is the contrary to envy, 
though perhaps it may proceed from it. No- 
thing is fo common as to hear men of this 
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4 fort, fpeaking of themfelves, add to their own 
e merit fas they think) by impairing it, in prajf- 

* ing themfelves for their defeats, freely allow- 

* ing they commit feme few frivolous errors, in 

* order to be e deemed perfons of uncommon 
4 talents and great qualifications. They are gene- 

* rally profeffing an injudicious negledt of danc- 
4 ing, fencing and riding, as alfo an unjuft con- 
c tempt for travelling and the modern languages ; 

* as for their part (they fay) they never valued or 

* troubled their head about them. This pane- 
4 gyrical fatire on themfelves certainly is worthy 
4 of your animadverfion. I have known one of 
4 thefe Gentlemen think himfelf obliged to 
4 forget the day of an appointment, and fome- 
4 times even that you fpoke to him, and when 
4 you fee them, they hope you will pardon them, 

4 for they have the worft memory in the world. 

4 One of them ftarted up the other day in feme 
4 confufion and faid, now I think on it, I am 
4 to meet Mr. Mortmain the attorney about fome 
4 bufinefs, but whether it is to-day, or to-morrow, 

4 faith, I cannot tell. Now to my certain know- 
4 ledge he knew bis time to a moment, and was 
4 there accordingly. Thefe forgetful perfons have, 
4 to heighten their crime, generally the heft me- 
4 mories of any people, as I have found out by 
4 their remembering fometimes through inadver- 
tency Two or three of them that I know 
4 can lay moft of our modem tragedies by heart. 
4 I afked a Gentleman the other day that is 
4 famous for a good carver, (at which acquifi- 
4 tion he is out of countenance, imagining it 

4 may 
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c may detrad from feme of his more effential 
* qualifications) to help me to fomething that 

& txrmo nAOt* Kim • Knf fa. A t /^f! £" .1 , 


was 


near himj but he excufed himfelf, and 

* blufhing told me, of all things he could never 
4 carve in his life ; though it can be proved upon 
4 him, that he cuts up, disjoints, and uncafes 

* with incomparable dexterity. I would not be 
‘ underftood as if I thought it laudable for a 
4 man of Quality and fortune to rival the acqui- 

* fitions of artificers, and endeavour to excel in 
4 little handy qualities ; no, I argue only againfl 
4 being afhamed at what is really praife-worthy. 

4 As thefe pretences to ingenuity fhew them- 
4 felves feveral ways, you will often fee a man 
£ of this temper afhamed to be clean, and fetting 
4 up for wit only from negligence in his habit. 

4 Now I am upon this head, I cannot help 
e obferving alfo upon a very different folly pro- 
4 ceeding from the fame caufe. As thefe above- 

* mentioned arife from affeding an equality with 
4 men of greater talents from having the fame 
4 faults, there are others that would come at a 

* parallel with thofe above them, by pofieffing 
4 little advantages which they want. I heard 
4 a young man not long ago, who has fenfe, com- 
4 fort himfelf in his ignorance of Greek, Hebrew, 

* and the Orientals : At the fame time that he 
4 published his averfion to thofe languages, he 
4 faid that the knowledge of them was rather 

4 a diminution than an advancement of a man’s • 
e character : though at the fame time I know 
4 he languifhes and repines he is not m after of 
4 them himfelf. Whenever I take any of thefe 
4 4 fine 
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e %ie perfons thus detracting from what they do 

* hot underftand, I tell them I will complain 

* to you, and fay I am fure you will not allow 
‘ it an exception againft a thing, that he who 
‘ contemns it is an Ignorant in it. 

I am, 

Sir, 

Tour moft humble fervant, 

..." : ;V- : ' • ; Ylf; ' " . 

S. T. 

Mr. Spectator, 

* T AM a man of a very good eftate, and am 

* honourably in love. I hope you will allow, 
c when the ultimate purpofe is honeft, there 
‘ may be, without trefpafs againft innocence, 

* fome toying by the way. People of Condition 
e are perhaps too diftant and formal on thofe 

* occafions ; but however that is, I am to con- 
‘ fefs to you that I have writ fome verfes to 
c atone for my offence. You profeffed Authors 
1 are a little fevere upon us, who write like 

* Gentlemen : But if you are a friend to love, 
■* you will infert my poem. You cannot imagine 
c how much fervice it will do me with my fair 

• * one, as well as reputation with all my friends, 

* to have fomething of mine in the Spec tat o r. 

* My crime was, that I fnatched a Irifs, and my 

* poetical excufe as follows: 


Belinda 
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Belinda fee From yonder flow’rs 
The bee flies loaded to its cell ; • 
Can you perceive what it devours ? 

Are they impair’d in fhow or fmell ? 

II. 

So, tho’ I robb’d you of a kifs, 
Sweeter than their ambrofial dew ; 
Why are you angry at my blifs ? 

Has it at all impoverifh’d you ? 




III. 


*Tis by this cunning 1 contrive, 

In fpite of your unkind referve. 

To keep my famifh’d love alive. 
Which you inhumanly would ftarve. 


I am. 


Sir, 


Your httmble fervant. 


Timothy Stanza. 

SIR, Aug. 23, 1712. 

4 TJAVING a little time upon my hands, I 
4 XJL could not think of beftowing it better, 
«|han in writing an epiftle to the Spectator, 
f which I now do, and am. 


Sir, 




Your humble fervant. 


Bob Short. 
P.S . 
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P. S. ‘ If you approve of my Stile, | am likely 
« enough to become your correfpoiident. I 
« defire your opinion of it. I defigrx it for that 
« way of writing called by the judicibwKthe 
‘ Familiar. T 


The End of the Six tlft- V olume. 

' • ' :V • 





